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Art. I. — TIBET AND THE WAY TIIITHER. 

T HE failure of the no led Russian traveller. Colonel Prjevalsky, 
to reach Lhasa, should not induce either the Indian Govern- 
ment or those who happen to lie interested iu the question to treat 
with in difference the subject of our relations with the mysterious 
country l> in*** bejond the nortiiern frontier of India. Colonel 
Pijovalslcy’s attempt was one of a most interesting character, hotli 
in the cause of geographical research, and also as indirectly affect- 
ing several political questions of importance ; and, although it 
failed to attain the degree of success the gallantry of the explorer 
deserved, it was productive of sufBobutly practical results to en- 
courage others .to resume the attempt on s«»me favourable oppor- 
tunity. While, therefore, the prospect of Russian influence pene- 
trating into Tibet recedes for the time, it would be a mistaken 
view on our part to imagine that tlie idea of trade intercourse be- 
tween Kiaclita, or Semipalatin.sk, and Lhasa has been permanently 
abandoned by the Russian authorities. The' design has only been 
laid aside for a more fitting occasion, and this interval furnishes 1x9 
with an advantage that we should not be slow to seize. 

The two facts can hardly he forgotten, that Tibet is our close 
neighbour, and that Sir Thomas Wade obtained for this country, 
iu the treaty of Clicfoo, the right to despatch a mission to its 
capital. That concession, it is said, the Chinese consider an- 
nulled by the lapse of time, but it is difficult to perceive, 
from the wording of the treaty itself, how that view can be 
sustained. At all events, as it would be a very unfortunate pro- 
ceeding to force ourselves or our representative upon either the 
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^.Chinese or their subjects, the Tibetans, it will be admitted, that the 
enforcement of this clause requites a fresh expression of consent 
on the part of the Chinese Government Considering the anoma- 
lous condition of the relations which subsist between England 
and China along the land frontier of the two great Empires, it is, 
to say the least, doubtful policy to forego points which appear 
calculated to promote a friendly feeling between the two countiies. 
In face of the journeys of Mr. Baber and Captain Gill across 
China, and of the repeated tours of Mr Morrison in the heart of 
the country, it can no longer be argued that the people are bitterly 
inimical to the presence of Europeans. The hostility appears to 
emanate rather from the minor officials than from the mass of the 
people, and the officials dare not act in opposition to the clearly 
expressed commands of the Government. The consent of the 
Central authorities being obtained afresh, there need be no appre- 
hension, that the entry of our representatives into Tibet would he 
opposed by t lie Ciiine.se mandarins. The ad vantages of inter- 
course with Tibet are only remotely connected with politics, and 
maybe rather classed under the head of eommoifcial improve- 
ments. But greater store will be set bv most person-, on tie* fact 
that it would be taking a step towaids improving our relations 
with the Chinese, whom we so imperfectly understand. It would 
be placing our neighbourly relations on a new footing with a 
Power whose history and present condition alike command our 
respect and attention. 

Within the last three years the subject of Tibet has at traded 
considerable uoticc in this country, mainly pen haps due to the 
writings of Mr. Clements Markham. Certainly it is to the publi- 
cation of “ The mission of George Bogle to Tibet/' in the 
early part of the year 1876, that all the discussions that have 
since ensued about tbe land of the Lumas is to be attributed. 
Never was a hook published at a more opportune moment. The 
failure of the Mandalay route, and the uncertain future before 
us in our relations with China, gave a general interest to the 
chronicle of past ill-success in a similar direction, at the same time 
that the story served to remind us that another road to China from 
India existed than that through the dominions of the King of 
Bunnah. It is permissible to believe that the work of Mr. 
Clements Markham made an impression on the mind of sir Thomas 
Wade, and that the practical result of this publication, relating to 
the only English missions to Tibet — tire first two official, and the 
third unofficial in character — was nothing less than the insertion of 
the clause relating to a mission to Lhasa in the treaty of Chcfoo. 
In India there have always been advocates for a "repetition of 
Bogle's mission, and, indeed, it is not in the character of the English 
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to admit of the existence of a mystery, such as Tibet was and still 
is, a very few miles beyond the frontier of their dominions. Al- 
though, therefore, no Englishman lias, since Manning, penetrated 
into Tibet, many have ascended the peaks of the Himalayas, and 
the majority of the passes in Sikhim, at all events, have been 
explored Tim preliminary stages have, during the last 40 years, 
been masteicd, and it only now remains for some fortunate official 
to reap the reward that, the energy and indomitable courage of 
a whole generation have been enlisted to secure. Tibet is 
the vast country which lies between tiie two mountain ranges, 
the Kuen [41111 and the Himalaya. I11 its own language 
it is called Jlliot, and by the Chinese it is known as Tsang. 
It has been divided into three natural divisions. Eastern, Western 
and Central, but it is only with t lie last, or Metropolitan State 
that we art* at piesent cone* nod. The early history of the 
country is wiappcd in a thick mist of fable, and, so for as our 
knowledge ot 1 1 > extensive litciature yet goes, we are unable 
to do more than grope unceitamlv in the daikness. It is not 
until the end of the 1 1 th century that ivc are able to discern 
events that are tangible, and that for us the histoiy of Tibet 
may be said to c«»mm« nee, Before that time there wero Lamas, 
ami the Buddhist. n ligion was supreme; but neither the Dalai 
nor the Teslm titles had been cleared. The rulers of Lhasa 
bad no claims to tin* special sanctity that is now their prero- 
gative and birtlnieht, if it is appropriate to apply the latter 
term to a spiritual being, who is never supposed to lose vitality. 
The State was rubai by its native Lamas in some sort of ill* 
defined dependency upon the sovereigns of Pekin. The Buddhist 
t lunch in Tibet bad fallen into evil ways at the period referred to, 
and there was mgent necessity for the appearance of a reformer, 
when, in reply to the prayeis of the people, one came in the 
poison of Tsong Khapa. The oiigin, according to the partial 
legmd of the Tibetan Luther, was no ordinary one. His father, 
Lombo Moka, lived in the fertile regions south of Koko Nor, 
where the two mighty rivers Yang-tse and Hoang Ho find an 
almost, common source. Here ho, with his wife Chingtsia- 
Tsio, is depicted for us as passing a happy, contented existence, 
far from the commotions that disturbed the neighbouring States, 
and uncont.aminated by the prevailing corruption. One grief 
alone oppressed them, that to prove these dwellers in Aindo were 
after all mortals like the rest, and that was the absence of 
children. Years passed on, and still Cliing t si a-Tsio proved barren, 
till at last they both became resigned to their lot. One day, during 
the absence of her husband, (Jhingtsia met with an adven'atre 
which was destined to bear fruit of no ordinary import. Or her 
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way to the place where she drew the household water, *she fell 
into a trance, and sank srnseless on a large stone on which were 
graven characters in honour of Sakya Muni. Niue months 
after this occurrence she gave hirth to a son, who was called Tsoug 
Khapa, from the name of the mountain at the foot of which 
this had taken place. At an eaily age he entered the church, and 
eventually became Abbot of Galdnn, near Lhasa. It was he, 
then, who by steady reform swept away most of the abuses which 
had crept iqto the order of the Lamas, aud more than any other 
did he contribute to exalt tho priesthood of Tibet among their 
neighbours as the purest and most enlightened of the exponents 
of the doctrines of the Buddha. The work lie had carried on 
from the neighbourhood of Lhasa was supplemented by that 
accomplished by Gedun-tuhpa in the southern portion of the 
country. A contemporary of Tso'ng khapa, the latter survived 
him many years, and the work he left behind him was consequently 
of a more permanent nature. His rule was confined to the 
neighbourhood of Shigntze ; but. there it was supreme. Ilis 
successor became distinguished as the Teslm Lama. At this time 
there was no Dalai Lama; consequently the inferior title dates 
further back than the superior. A veiy accurate idea may ho 
obtained of the difference between these titles by the chief 
epithet that is appiiefl to their respective holders. The Dalai 
is the gem of majesty ; the Teshu the gem of learning. The 
sixth descendant of Gedun-tubpn, and consequently the 5th 
Teshu, by name Nawang Lobsang, brought the whole of Tibet 
under his sway, and was the common ancestor of the three great 
Lamas, the Dalai of Lhasa, the Teshu of Shiga tz«', and the 
Taranath of Urga beyond Gobi. In R>*»0 the Tibetan ruler 
entered into the closest alliance with Chuntchc, the Emperor of 
China. The Mancliu conquest had ju>t been consummated, and 
the new Emperor was pleased to secure the good sci vices of the 
the priestly order of Tibet. Th«dr influence has always been much 
solicited by the present dynasty, and, so far as we are justified 
in speaking, they have been consistent in their support of the 
Pekin authorities. Nuwng Lobsang was publicly created, by 
order of Chuniche, Dalai Latna, which signifies Ocean Lama, 
his ability being thus proclaimed to he as deep and as unfathom- 
able as the sea. lie was therefore the first Dalai and the fifth 
Teshu, but the former soon became recognised as the higher 
title, that specially attaching to the ruler of Lhasa. From that 
day to the present so far as our most recent intelligence goes, tho 
two Lamas have continued to rule in Tibet, although the Chinese 
have encroached in many ways on their governing privileges. 

The wars with Nepaul have afforded plausible excuses for this 
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extension of the authority of the Chinese Ambaus, but, if we 
may accept the Alibd line as a trustworthy witness, the num- 
ber of the Chinese garrison lias been grossly exaggerated. It 
used to be believed that it consisted of 60,000 Chinese troops, 
always maintained in a high degree of efficiency. From the 
missionary’s interesting account 10,000 would appear to he too 
high an estimate, and these deficient, in every requisite of an 
army. It should be stated, however, that, even if this evidence 
were correct at the time, the Chinese army is now greatly superior 
to what it was in that year. Since then it lias virtually been 
recreated. On the other hand, outride the circles of the priests, 
of whose real convictions we know absolutely nothing, there 
is much antipathy on the part of the Tibetans towards the Chinese. 
Some would have us believe that this aversion is deep rooted, 
and that one day or another it will find a vent in a general rising 
against the mandarins. That, they regard the Chinese as “a 
gross and impure race of men,” is not to be wondered at, when we 
remember that the only Chinese m the countiy are the soldiers 
and some of the lower grades of the official classes. There is 
undoubtedly a kind of prophecy believed in by many of the 
people that a grand cut is yet to dawn for their country, and 
that the tine doctrines of Buddhism will sweep all error from 
amongst the suiroumling nations, and result in the supremacy 
of Tibet, and its tilling priesthood. Such are the few popular 
aspiiations with which we have any acquaintance. They are 
vague in the extreme, and pci haps are only the expression 
of the discontent of some intriguing or oppressed clique. They 
may also possess the highest importance, and if the power of the 
Lamas fur good or evil be as great as is asserted by some, 
then these murmurs, taken in conjunction with the known 
icstless feeling among the Chinese tlu'in*el\ea, finding expres- 
sion at the present moment in the demand for a change 
in the dynastic st\lc, may yet bear fruit in piactical results. 
The traditions of the country, and the practical experience of its 
educated classes alike teach that the part Tibet has to play in 
political matters is c< n fined to the northern side of the Himalaya, 
yet the religion of the people attracts them in as great a degree 
to the southern. The importance of this fact in the present 
case is, that there is a common desire both in India and 
Tibet to gravitate towards each other The religion of the Lainas 
impels them to regard the sacred cities of Bengal as the most 
venerable spots on earth, and thrice happy is that one who, 
having overcome the obstacles imposed by the loftiest mountaiu- 
chain in the world, aud the dangers of the pestiferous junglo 
that there succeeds, has bathed in the sacred waters of th* 
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Ganges. Few, indeed, have been the pilgrims who in our time 
have come from the Holy Laud of Buddhism, yet there have 
been some, and these in their own country are regarded with 
particular respect. The travels of Oosain Prnnporee were 
on a still more extended scale. He had visited far distant 
Moscow, and barely escaped slavery at the hands of the Tur- 
comans. He made a complete circuit of the more interesting 
portion of Asia. From India he had penetrated to Persia, 
thence north to Russia, and by Siberia and Urga bad entered 
the Chinese Empire, whence he returned to Lhasa by the Sining 
route. Captain Turner has given a very interesting description 
of this distinguished character, who was, very mwinally, quite 
a celebrity among his countrymen. The natmal inclination of 
the people of Tibet to visit India exists, and should been couragod 
by every means in our power. 

* It is by this time well-known that Warren Hastings was the first 
to direct the attention of his countrymen to the regions l>e\ond 
the Himalaya, and that he nspiied to open up. m thesejittle 

known States, a fresh field for tliar energy and activity of which 

lie himself possessed such a superabundance, li is not so well 
understood that his first, and muie important embassy to Tibet 

was in reality a return mission, dictated as much by the rules 

of good breeding as by any more ambitious sentiment; nor is it 
perhaps more fully realised that the mission of George Bogle 
was, stiictly speaking, a success, and tb.it it was only when it 
attempted to extend its functions, that it met with a check that 
has made the whole affair appear as an unqualified failure. The 
Cis-Himalayan State of Bhutan is inhabited by a tribe of some 
of the fiercest and most warlike of the clans of India, and even 
now, after the punishment inflicted on it by tlnce Englhh expe- 
ditions on a large scale, their good conduct is always a matter of 
doubt. In 1772 their depredations in t'oocli Behar necessitated 
the despatch of a small force agaiust them, and, remembering the 
difficulties of warfare in such a country as Bhutan, the success 
obtained on this occasion was exceptionally great. In one 
brief campaign they received a severe defeat in the field, aud 
their chief town Tassisudon was placed in jeopardy, when 
instructions arrived from Calcutta to grant a truce to the dis- 
heartened mountaineers. The Deb Rajah, or ruler of Bhutan, 
finding himself unable to stem the tide of British invasion, sued 
the Teshu Lama of Tibet to come to his aid. In answer to 
that application this priest-ruler sent a letter and a small embassy 
to Calcutta, and Warren Hastings, occupied in far more import- 
ant affairs in Central India, was not loth to call away the troops 
he needed so much elsewhere, from barren achievements in the 
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mountains of the north. Yet, with the promptitude that 
characterised all liis movements, he seized tlio opportunity thus 
affoided him of learning something of Tibet and its people, and in 
accordance with instructions, of the kind that, we are led to 
believe, Prince Bismarck dictates for the guidance of his represen- 
tations’ in foreign capitals, Mr. George Bogle set out on that 
journey which was intended to place the secrets of Lhasa at 
the disposal of our Governor-General. The Teshu Lama of 
Tibet, although nominally on an equality with the Dalai Lama, 
is in fact a kind of Viceioy in the southern division of tlio 
country, and exercises, as ii would appear, little or no influence 
upon the foreign policy of Tibet. This is the more to be 
remarked, as the Teslm of Bogin's time was a man of exception- 
al ability and piety. His opinion ought to have carried great 
weight ; and that his fame was. wide.spiead, is pioved by the fact 
that 1 the Emperor of China, the mighty Keen Lung, sent for 
him to come and see him at Pekin before he died. It would he 
instinctive to know what these two men conversed upon, what 
topics weie of mutual interest to the man who hud gained every 
tiling by war, and to the man whose reputation was founded 
on peace and good will to all. The le.-son to he learnt from 
this is that Lhasa is supreme, and that the Teshu Lama is for us 
not the potentate to whom we should address ourselves when we 
effect an entrance into hiscountiy. Mattel* may also have changed 
since the days of Bogle, and the present Dalai Lama, no longer 
a child, although it is now rumoured that he is one and the puppet 
of a scheme, such as Gosub R.rmWIie was, may combine the 
power of supreme ruler with tlm peculiar personal claims to con- 
sideiation that attached to the Te.-liu who was Bogie's consistent 
fiiond. Tu the reception of our envoy so much depends on the 
inclinations of the Dalai, that it is doubly to he regretted that 
we know nothing whatever uf the present holder of the title. 
The point in Bogle’s mission which is lost sight of is, that it 
was ostensibly sent to the Teshu in 1 espouse to that which 
had conic from him, and that the reception it received at Teshu 
Lumbo was cordial in the extreme. It would almost appear 
that Warren Hastings had forgotten the dual form of Government 
in Tibet, and that lie conceived lie was dealing, in the Teshu, with 
the recognised sovereign of the country. If so, his representative 
was quickly undeceived, for all his efforts to obtain permission to 
go on to Lhasa were in vain. Bogle’s mission to the Teshu was an 
unqualified success, but when he sought to extend it into an 
official visit to the Dalai, he was unable to accomplish his object. 
The Teshu Lama asked a favour of the Governor-General, who 
granted it. The Teshu extended his hospitality to the messenger 
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of the ruler of India, and moreover contracted a personal friend- 
ship with him which was unimpaired long years afterwaids. With 
all of this the Dalai had no concern. It is probable tint nothing 
was knowu of these negotiations at Lhasa until Mr Bogle’s 
request came, to be allowed to visit it. The nett result of this mission 
was that the introduction of the book of Tibetan history was 
temptingly exposed, and then that it was closed, to all seeming, more 
firmly than before. On one occasion afterwards Mr. Bogle made a 
fresh effort ‘to accompli>h that wherein lie had previously failed, and 
he was agaiu assisted by the iufluencc of the Tesbu. Whether the 
opposition came fiom the Chinese governors, or from the palw 
of the Dalai, he was once more compelled to forego any hope, he 
may have indulged in of visiting Lhasa. Yet neither Warren 
Hastings nor Mr. Bogle was daunted bv adverse fortune, and at 
one moment it seemed as if their lesolution was to be rewarded. 
When the Teshu, in 1779, set out for Pekin, he in the kindest, 
manner possible, wrote to Mr. Bogle asking him to go round to 
Canton, where he would use all his influence with the Emperor 1o 
obtain his permission for the English representative to proceed to 
Pekin. He could then return with the Teshu to Tibet, and thus 
visit the abode of the Dalai L:mia. The Tcslm did appioach the Em- 
peror on t lie subject, rwid paid a high tribute to tie* moderation of the 
English-in their dealings with Bhutan. But in the midst of these 
negotiations the Teshu died suddenly, of small-pox, it was said 
at Pekin, and Mr. Bogle himself did not long sunive bis friend. 
With their death the most favourable oppoitunity of exploring 
Tibet passed away, and the motive power supplied by the Teslm’s 
friendship for Bogle, and the latter’s sympathy with the Lama 
being removed, it required a greater effort on the part of Waircn 
Hastings to keep the question before the eyes of his country- 
men. Yet this extraordinary man in no way relaxed in his 
determination to solve the trans- Himalayan question, and was 
not long in search of a pretext for a renewal of those overtures 
to Tibet which, he was convinced, must in the end be crowned 
with success. 

Although terms had been granted to the Deb Rajah of Bhutan, 
negotiations were still pending between him and the (Government 
of India. Several districts, originally forming part of this State, 
were still held by British troops, and an English official was in 
treaty with the native court at Tassisudon. The intercourse with 
Bhutan necessitated some communication between Tibet and our 
representatives, and at last in 1782, the news reached Calcutta 
that the person into whom the never-dying spirit of the Teshu had 
passed had been found. This time the potentate with whom wo 
bad to deal was no experienced man of the world, but an innocent 
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child, in whose predilections no faith could be placed* and who was 
incapable of affecting the question of Anglo-Tibctau intercourse in 
oneway or the other. Wan on Hastings at once recognised the 
necessity of seizing the chance that was again offered him, and, 
ns the road to Tibet was still open through Bhutan, he permitted 
no delay to retard its execution. In January 1783, accordingly, 
Captain Samuel Turner, a connexion of the Governor-General, 
left India for Bhutan with a message of congratulation to the 
new Tesliu. After a delay of some months in Bhutan he, by the 
same route as that followed by Bogle, entered Tibet, aud proceed- 
ed to Tcshu Lumbo. It was not till the month of September of 
the same year that Turner entered Tibet, and, when he reached 
bis destination, he found that the new Tcshu was residing some 
distance from the town. Ho was, however, received cordially by 
the Regent, who remembered Mr. Bogle, aud one thing is clear 
from his narrative, and, that is, that the English were in good 
repute with the Tibetans. The Tesliu, beloved by his people, 
had impressed upon all his following his admiration for the Eng- 
lish, and the Regent had been i*no of his most trusted counsellors. 
Captain Turner was theiefore well received, and although there 
was some reluctance manifested to giant him an audience with 
the Tcshu, he was permitted on his depart ur*: to make a detour to 
ilie monastery of Tarpaling where the Lama resided. While he 
was staying at Shigatze, a grand ceremony took place, but, although 
Captain Turner suggested his desire in the most courteous terms 
to participate in it, the Regent felt compelled to refuse his per- 
mission on account of the “jealousy of the Chinese.” Purungir 
Gosain, the intelligent companion of Bogle and Turner, and the 
friend of the Tesliu, was present at this great fete, which was to 
celebrate the removal ol the Te.-diu from his natal place to the 
monastery of Tarpaling, which had been specially prepared for his 
reception. Captain Turner transcribed the Gosain’s description, anti 
it will he found in his account of his embassy to the Tesliu Lima. 
Captaiu Turner spent four days at Tarpaling in December on his 
way back to India, and lie was very cordially welcomed by the 
parents of the Tesbu. If possible, he found a stronger sympathy 
for his countrymen in the monastery than he had in the city ; 
and the Teshu’s father, in particular, manifested extreme good 
will towards the English. This diguitary, a connexion of the 
Dalai Lama, had felt “the stings of outraged fortune/’ and at 
one time had even thought of taking refuge from his foes in our 
dominions. The Tesliu himself, a child not more than 18 
months old, produced a most favourable impression on our 
ambassador, by both his dignified behaviour, aud his fascinating 
appearance, Although speech was denied as yet to the Tesliu, it 
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was impressed upon Captain Turner tlmt he understood all that 
was said to him. H© told that already had the youthful 
Teshu attempted to pronounce the w©*< 1 “English’ 1 and that 
* Hastings’ 1 should be the next word that he should bo taught. 
Without producing any permanent result, Warren Hastings 1 
second mission served to preserve the remembrance of the first, and 
might undoubtedly have been most beneficial, had the succeed- 
ing Govejnor-Generals perceived the importance of the question 
in the same degree that Warren Hastings had. Even with the 
return of Captain Turner all official intercourse between the 
courts did not cease, for Purungir Gosain was appointed a soit 
of diplomatic agent in Tibet for the British Government. In other 
ways, too, Warren Hastings strove to perpetuate the question of our 
relations with Tibet, and noteworthy among them may be mentioned 
the institution of the great fair at Rangpur, which contributed in a 
great degree to the increase that tlicu occurred in our trade by land 
with China and Tibet. But very shortly after the return of Captain 
Turner, Warren Hastings left India, and with his departure a 
complete revulsion took place in the policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment with regard to this question. Not only was trade with Tibet 
nipped in the bud by the abolition of the Rangpur fair, and 
trans-Himalayau affairs tabooed in the council-chamber, but moro 
serious and irreparable mischief was done by the drifting" policy 
which then came into vogue. 

During the Nepaulese invasion of Tibet wc did nothing, .although 
the Teshu Lama sent to inform us of the inroad, and to request 
our assistance to repel it. The hostility of the Ghoorkas to us 
was at that time scarcely concealed, and,, twenty years later on, 
we had to undertake their castigation ourselves ; yet we refused 
to restrain the aggressive proclivities of the ruler of Khatmandoo, 
The task that should have been performed by us, we permitted 
a Chinese army to accomplish, and we thus not only damaged 
our reputation in the eyes of the Tibetans, but also permitted 
Chinese power to be made evident within our owu natural 
borders. Our subsequent intervention did undoubtedly save 
Nepaul from destruction, but not until it was too late to prevent 
the imposition of a Chinese tribute, which is still maintained. 
To that cause may be attributed, more than to anything else, 
the isolation the Nepaulese Government Las since been 60 con- 
sistent in maintaining, while it undoubtedly alienated the 
sympathies of the Tibetans themselves. Most important of all, 
perhaps, it gave the Chinese Government the excuse it had been 
for some time seeking, for increasing the strength of its garrison 
in Tibet, and the forts at the northern entrances of the principal 
passes were accordingly occupied and re-fortified, from the 
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intelligent policy of Hastings there was, therefore, a complete re- 
vulsion, and no succeeding Governor-General had either the 
inclination or the power to renew the attempts he had made. 
The Tibetan problem was shelved, and its solution has now to 
be commenced almost ab initio . It was while this revulsion in 
the sentiments of the Indian Government was at its height that 
the third attempt was made by an English subject to reach 
Lhasa. Thomas Manning, the friend and correspondent of 
Charles Lamb, bad from bis youth been fired with a desire to 
visit and explore China. Whether his attention had been drawn 
to this subject by the writings of the Jesuit fathers, or by some 
‘tale from over sea/ we are not informed ; but he went to China 
with the firm resolve to penetrate into the country. At that time 
Canton was the only port to which Europeans were permitted 
entrance, and thither went Thomas Manning, full of his one 
grand idea, in the earlier years of the present century. During 
a residence of several years' duration lio squired a complete 
colloquial acquaintance Llle language, which he had pre- 

viously oiuvlieci both iu France and England, and devoted liis 
attention to the customs and prejudices of the people. Gifted 
with a lare tact and singular powers of observation, Manuing 
ingratiated himself with the maudaiius. If any one could have 
overcome the objections raised to the prosecution of his further 
travels, one would have supposed it would have been the man 
who had paved the way to deserved success by such energy and 
forethought. It was not to be, however ; and, although the local 
authorities wore friendly, their veto to his request for liberty to 
proceed into the interior was not to be overcome. Thwarted at 
Canton, Manning turned his steps in another direction. lie had 
probably been told that the Chinese Empire extended to the 
Himalayas, or he may have remembered Lord Cornwallis’ inter- 
vention on the occasion of the Chinese invasion of Nepaul already 
referred to. To Calcutta, therefore, he came early in the year 1810, 
when Lord Minto was Governor-General, and made overtures to the 
Government for an appointment in some official capacity, during his 
intended journey to Tibet. ILs offer was met with a decided 
refusal, and it was in a private capacity, relying solely on his 
own qualifications and resources, that he set out on his arduous 
and well-nigh hopeless undertaking. In the fragments of- his 
diary, which Mr. Clements Markham has preserved for us, he 
comments on what he uot inaccurately terms the short-sighted- 
ness of the Government in the following sentence: — “I cannot 
help exclaiming in my mind (as I often do) what fools the 
Company are to give me no commission, no authority, no in- 
structions. What use arc their embassies whon their ambassador 
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cannot speak to a soul, and can only make ordinary phrases pass 
through a stupid interpreter ? No finesse ?, no tournure, no com- 
pliments, Fools, fools, fools, to neglect an opportunity they may 
never have again!” This bitter expression of disappointment 
is accentuated by Manning’s ultimate success, and we may say 
here that there is much practical advice suggested in these few 
lines of his. Our ambassador, whoever may be selected, must, above 
all things, know the Chinese language, and be skilled in the etiquette 
of the court. To sum up briefly upon the result of Manning’s 
journey, it is sufficient hero to say, that he resided in -Lhasa 
for nearly 12 months, that he saw the Dalai Lama, that he won 
over the reserve of the people by his kindness and wonderful 
skill in propitiating their feelings and that he has left us the 
only personal record in English we possess of the most interest- 
ing portion of the country, lint, so far as his desire to break 
through i ho close ring maintained by Chinese reserve was con- 
cerned, he was again p, disnr pnintment. With inferior 

menus at his disposal, and with obstacles in his path, 

Manning had, however, accomplished more than the umi lor 
of Warren Hastings. With tin* return of Manning to India a 
long period of inaction in Himalayan exploration ensued, which 
has, during the la^t forty years, boon slowly overcome by the 
devotion of a small band of enthusiasts. So long as there re- 
mained a fringe of ind- pend j nt territory between oui frontier 
and that of T’.bot, an txcu-o for continued apathy was easily 
ohfcn’i'UhlH, but with om gimhtal approach to the southern 
enhance- of tie Himalayan pa-s-*, this was removed. In the 
tune both of 13og!e and Manning, the lK*l> Rajah had to he 
propilimed, as well as the Tibetaus, for, through his dominions 
lay the only known route to Lhasa. The NopmiUsc wore far 
too hostile at that time, and Sikhun was too little explored to admit 
of any alternative route being essayed. Shortly after the return 
of Manning our interest in Sikliim became greater, for our de- 
cided interference alone saved it bom falling into the possession 
of the irrepressible Ghoorkas. This Author increased in 1836, 
when the southern portion of the little territory was ceded to 
this country. It was after this year that the extraordinary revival 
of interest in the relations of these States to India took place, 
and that many devoted their attention to a question that had 
beeu conceived by the brilliant intellect of Hastings, and which 
the dogged resolution of Manning had striven to bring to a satis- 
factory termination. 

Mr. Brian Hodgson, during his long residence at the court of 
Nepaul, not content with studying the history of the Ghoorkas 
and the Newar kings, lost no opportunity of enquiring into the 
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affairs transpiring beyond the Himalayas; and his reputation, 
which became great in these regions, penetrated even to the 
Dalai Lama at Lhasa. A correspondence ensued, and the Dalai 
sent the minister, ns a token of his friendship, the manuscript 
records of the Capuchin fathers who at one time had been 
established at Lhasa. These Mr. Hodgson presented to the 
Pope, and they are now deposited in the Vatican. Mr. Hodgson’s 
investigations in Nepaul, which have been lost sight of chiefly 
through the exclusive policy adopted by the late Sir Jung 
.Bahadur, and Dr. Campbell's in Sikliim, were most instrumental 
in putting frcsdi life into the topic. Slowly, but surely, the work 
henceforth proceeded, and no want of encouragement was able 
to damp the ardour of those who devoted themselves to the 
cause they held so dear. In the meanwhile the French priests, 
Jluc and Uabet, had visited Tibet, but their residence in Lhasa was 
brief. They came from the north of t’hiua, aud returned in 
a due easterly direction to Cat 1 ton ; and M. Hue lias left us 
a most interesting description of his own impressions of what he 
saw. His travels in Tartary and Tibrt still form delightful read- 
ing, and the activity of the French in this quarter, beyond doubt, 
gave impetus to our own movements. 1 1 is a propos here to 
mention that Mr. Ney Elias considers the best route to Tibet to he 
that followed by line. That is to siv, we must, according to him, 
abandon all intention of visiting Tibet as a neighbouring State, by 
going a roundabout journey to enter it as some strange and far 
distant country. All the arguments in favour of commencing poli- 
tical relations with Tibet fail to the ground, if we are constrained 
to admit, as Mr. Eiias does, that the best road thither is from the 
Chinese sea. The tiignnnmctrical and topographical surveys 
of India brought all the influence of science to bear on the 
question of how far the Himalayan passes were practicable, and 
the despatch of Indian Pundits to explore, where Englishmen 
were unable to penetrate, was another step in the right direction* 
The result, of their journeys is still but imperfectly realised, and, 
indeed, the more important of their reports are still India 
Foreign Office secrets. Pundit, No. ff, Naiu Sing, in bis numerous 
visits to Tibetan teriitory, learnt much of the state of affairs in 
the country ; but of these the details have not been made known. 
In 1872, however, while at Shigatze, he heard of disturbances 
having broken out at Lhasa, but the cause of these he was not 
able to ascertain, nor has it since been made known. The 
rumour appears to have more foundation which asserts that the 
Chinese during the past generation have been endeavouring to 
monopolise all the civil functions in the State, but of the result 
of this we are also totally uninformed. There is some ground 
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for rather believing that the Chinese have passed more under the 
influence of the Lamas, than that the latter have sunk into the 
tools of the former, and a recent Imperial Edict from Pekin with 
reference to Tibet strengthens this supposition. We are, therefore, 
in total ignorance of the exact state of affairs in Tibet. We 
know neither the strength of the Chinese there, nor the extent 
of the authority exercised by the native rulers. All this has 
to be ascertained before it will be possible to estimate the future 
before us with regard to Tibet. We may find that the Chinese 
are supreme, and that the great Lamas are now but the shadow 
of a name, ancl that in consequence of the hostility of the 
official classes we must once more abandon our design. This is 
looking at the dark side of things : the ‘ way how not to do it* ; 
and it is impossible to admit the existence of such obstacles 
until they have been encountered and proved iusuperable. hut 
iu this case the far more probable side is of a brighter hue. 
The Chinese officials would not dare to oppose our entry into 
Tibet if their Government consented (o it; and. once theie, it would 
be our own fault if we could not secure the permanent opening 
of the passes through Sikhim and Bhutan. The Lamas, whose 
sentiment is dubious, may without great difficulty be propitiated, 
as they have been J>efore, and the people who have more to 
gain by trade Ilian we have, be it remembered, will be only too 
eager to welcome the return of those days of prosperity which 
passed away with the Rangpur fair. Let it be known that it 
is the intention of the Indian Government to revive that annual 
celebration, and that the roads and bridges shall he maintained 
in perfect order, a task that will in the first years be expensive, 
as they have fallen into a state of disrepair through neglect, but 
which a smallj toll will afterwards be sufficient to maintain, and 
there is every reason to believe that commerce will find the 
outlet it has been so long seeking in this direction, and that a 
new field for enterprise and international utility, will be opened 
up to us. In two articles alone intercourse with Tibet might 
completely revolutionise the trade of India. The wool of 
Tibet, the finest iu the world, and almost inexhaustible iu quan- 
tity, would create a new industry in Bengal, which would rival 
that carried on in Cashmere during its most prosperous years ; 
and the tea of Darjeeling and Assam should alone supply the 
6,000,000 of tea-drinking people who inhabit Tibet. Indian 
finance is in no flourishing state, and chances such as these, of add- 
ing to the wealth of the people, it is sheer folly to disregard. We 
must decline, however, to discuss the mineral wealth of a country 
whteh geologists tell us is of the most boundless promise. Gold 
is known, however, to be in common use among the poorest of the 
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villagers. It was at a moment when so many circumstances combin- 
ed to attract our attention to the land of the Lamas that we received 
tidiugs of the departure of a Russian officer to explore a country 
which is almost a sealed book to ourselves. The possibility of 
being forestalled by the representative of another power, which, 
in Tibet, must be considered as an interloper, was not flattering 
to our self-love. If Colonel Prjcvalsky had succeeded, he would, 
to say the least, have overcome obstacles and difficulties of a far 
more formidable character than any that would beset a traveller 
proceeding from India. The credit of an English explorer could not 
equal that which the Russian would have deserved if he had been 
successful. That danger is happily averted, but none the less 
would it appear that our altitude in the matter should no longer 
be one of apathy. We should have bestowed our plaudits ou 
the successful one, though he might have been a Russian ; but 
now we should take steps that something of the glory may be 
earned by our own countrymen. Russia's personal concern in 
Tibet can, under no conceivable circumstances, ever equal our own. 
If we permit its trade to pass into the hands of the merchants 
of Urga and Hi, and thus defraud our own subjects of their 
legitimate rights, we deserve the worst that can be said of us. 
It is rnoic reasonable to suppose, that, if the Russian Government 
has any more definite object than the vague desire to increase 
the trade of its country, it was a wish to strengthen its hands in 
its relations with China that impelled it to sanction Colonel Prjeval- 
sky’s explorations of Tibet and southern China. The intrigues 
that are said to have been carried on ever since the year 1800 at 
Urga with the Taranath Lama and the Klialka princes, may yet 
very possibly bear fruit during any Russian complications that 
may arise with China ; an acquaintance, therefore, with the 
aspirations of the Tibetan Lama, who claims and exercises a certain 
supremacy over the Mongolians, is very necessary, and, although 
no disaffection may exist in Lhasa against the Chinese rule, the 
Russiaus are far too prudent to suppose the “dark side of things 
exists ” until it has been proved by ocular demonstration. 

In Asia, during the present century, we have publicly proclaim- 
ed our desire to coufine our attention to strictly Indian affairs, 
and we have been often compelled to belie our most earnest protes- 
tations. Beyond our natural frontiers, the Indus and the 
Himalaya, we have, it may plausibly be said, never done anything, 
exoept through apprehension of Russia's designs. Once more the 
tTuth of that assertion is being brought home to us. If we had 
convinced ourselves that there was any one State in Asia destined 
to l>e free from the intrusion of the Muscovite, we should all 
have agreed in saying that it was Tibet. Instead of seizing the 
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favourable opportunity to establish relations with Tibet that 
was thus afforded us, we persistently neglected it. That belief 
has now been shown to be a fallacy, and the delusion is more 
or less dispelled. The incentive present in every other Asiatic 
question for us to put forth our best endeavours, has arisen also 
in the case of Tibet, aud now that we are compelled to recognise 
this fact, there should he uo sluggishuess shown in obtaining the re* 
inforcement of the Tibet clause in the treaty of Chefoo. Colonel 
Pijevalsky has failed, indeed, to accomplish his object, aud years 
may elapse before he has a successor. But that is not our stand- 
point. Our interest in Tibet is of a varied character. It is based 
on historical, geographical, and commercial considerations, as well 
as political. With China itself the same influences hold good, 
only with double force. Through Tibet we may reasonably hope 
to dispose the Chiuese to adopt a more friendly policy towards 
us along the whole of our land frontier. Without acceptiug 
any risk, for that will have been obviated by the first expression 
of approval on the part of the Chinese Government, we shall have 
done more to promote the mutual sympathy of tho Governments 
of England and China than by any other act that can b.-, t tiled to 
mind. Colonel Pijevalsky may claim admiration at our bauds 
for his intrepidity, aiyl from geographical students a hi^h mood 
of praise; but if he has inspired our rulers with a spirit of emula- 
tion which shall lead them to apply to Pekin for the authority 
necessary to despatch an euvoy to Lhasa, lie will deserve still 
more our gratitude and thanks. The present moment r or 
leuewing our old negotiations with Tibet is in many ways pecu- 
liarly auspicious, but if permitted to pass by unused, it is doubtful 
whether in our time it can come again. 


D. Boulgeb. 



AutII.— THE LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. 

L IGHT has shone ill on every side of the Dark Continent, 
and il is possible in 1 ?S81 to give a sketch of the lan- 
guages spoken by the unknown millions who inhabit it which 
would have been entirely out of the power of the most learned 
of the last generation. It is possible that what is written now 
will be deemed incorrect or insufficient by the men of the next 
generation, who will stand upon our shoulders, making use, 
without acknowledgment, of the results of our labours, and 
laughing without pity at our mistakes. Be it so. It may help 
those scholars and ciitics who are still in their cradles or their 
boarding schools, if we throw a linguistic net over this vast 
Continent, and place on record what is known as to the varieties 
of living speech now spoken by the black, yellow, and brown 
children of the soil. 

OK Homer tells us Hint the generations of men are like the 
oaves of the forest. The similitude applies still more to the 
anguages of men. In one sense nothing is so transitory as the 
life of a language; from another point of view nothing is so 
enduring, so imperishable as the words of a language. Languages 
have come into existence, ami have melted away like drifting 
snow: in Asia and m Egypt, thanks to the art of the scribe, 
some debris of these extinct languages have come down to us on 
the painted or engraved cloy and stone, or the papyrus : the 
pronunciation, and possibly, the ordinary phraseology of the people 
have passed away forever : on the other hand, the three conso- 
nants, K, T and B conveyed to Moses and his hearers, the idea 
of u writing” and a u hook,” and they convey that idea to millions 
of Aiabs, Turks, Persians, Hindus and Mala/s still. Of what 
was spoken by men during the six centuries preceding the 
Christian era, and subsequently, in Asia, Europe and Egypt, 
we aic informed, and we thence know what maimer of men 
they were, but of the Language of the people of Africa during^ 
these long silent centuries we know nothing more than we do 
of the humming of their insects, and the howling of their wild 
beasts. This is a solemn thought : generations of men have 
lived in vain, if life is measured by the invention of an art, or 
the propagation of an idea. In imagination we can depicture 
them migrating through their grand forests, huddled together 
in their straw huts, fighting their cruel fights, dancing their 
wild dances, and giving way to their cruel customs of cannibalism, 
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Oilman sacrifices, and bloody ordeals, but of the form of words 
which they uttered, the phraseology in which tiny addressed 
their divinities, their fellow men, or the ir families, we know nothing. 

The languages which Herodotus heard spoken in Egypt, 
died away before the Christian era; and with the death of the 
Coptic, a few centuries back, perished the last echo of the vehicle 
of ideas of that nation, which was the earliest carver of ideographs 
on rocks, and the inventor of alphabetic symbols. The Mahomedan 
invasion of North Africa, swept away all traces of the languages 
and civilization of the great Phoenician colony, and drove into the 
background the language of the Nurnidians and Mauretanians. 
These nations submitted to Rome and Carthage, hut at least 
the remnants of their Hamitic languages ha\e outlived the 
proud languages of their conquerors, for no remnant of Latin, or 
of Phoenician, has survived in Africa, except in the shape of inscrip- 
tions, or chance words. No neo-Latin, or neo-Phooniciau language 
has come into existence to perpetuate the memory of the foreign 
conqueror or colony. To the Semitic immigration from Arabia 
across the Red Sea a longer existence lias been given, and tlin 
languages of Abyssinia still represent a certain amount of 
culture. But beyond, over all the rent of the Continent, there is 
not a vestige of antiquity, not a monument, not an inscription, 
not a manuscript., not a record of the past, except the oral legends 
of the tribes and their customs : not a specimen of art, except 
the oave paintings of the huslitncn : not an evidence of religion, 
except the weird and reflected light of the Mahomedan invaders 
across the Sahara, or the crosses, bells and church ornaments left 
hy the Roman Catholic missionaries in the time of the Portuguese 
supremacy in Kongo and Mozambique, and now used as fetishes 
by a people who have relapsed into heathendom and barbarism. 

lu enumeiating the languages of Africa we have thus to deal 
with the prescnL aud the present alone ; how the four great 
families south of the Sahara got into their present position, we 
cannot say: we can only deal with them as they are, mark the 
unrniatakeable phenomena which are discovered, and hy the process 
of cautious and warrantable induction, pierce hack to a certain 
extent into an unknown, or dimly discernible past. In prefaces 
to grammars, written by unpractised hands, or notices about 
languages in works of travel, astonishment is expressed, aud the 
difficulty of their task is magnified, because the language is an 
timwri'ten one, and because it has not been subjected to rules 
of grammarians. Now the fact is, that the great majority of 
languages are unwritten, and that the difficulty is felt only in 
Starting and soon got over, and writers on the subject of lan- 
guages which are written in characters peculiar to themselves, 
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unreasonably enlarge upon the difficulty of mastering the character, 
which in fact is only felt for a few months. Iu most countries 
the ordinary speech of the people is unwritten, and all corres- 
pondence and literature are in a separate literary language, such as 
Persian was ouce iu India, or iu a special liteiary dialect, such 
as to this day is used is Uang&l. 

As to the assertion that grammarians formed a language, it is 
sheer nonsense. Did graiumariaus, or the early Hellenic poets, form 
Greek ? The grammatical features of a language develop themselves 
according to the genius of the people, and it is impossible to say 
why or bow this took place. No rules of giaimnariaus could 
stop the process or accelei ate it : it is a great wonder, but such 
it is. A distinguished authority has written that, after ten years 
mote of study, lie adheies to his original opinion, that the 
language of a tribe comes into existence, as the result of a 
single blow of the enchanter s wand, and springs instantaneously 
from the gciiius of each race. The invention of language is 
not the result of a long and patient series of experiments, but 
of a piimitive intuition, which ic veals to each race the general 
outline of the fouti of the vehicle of speech which suits them, 
and the great intellectual couipioinise which they must take, 
ouce and once for all, as the means of conveying their thoughts 
to otheis. 

We may also remove from consideration the theory, that 
uations pass through a kind of progie&aion in the organic devel- 
opment of tlieir language. The Chinese never had a grammar, 
and has none still. The Semitic languages had an imperfect 
organism fiom the beginning, aud have it still. Language 
fcprings completely armed horn the human intellect. History does 
not present a single instance of a nation finding a defect iu its 
language, and taking a new one dolibeiately : it is true that, 
as time goes on, under the influence of civilization and contact 
with other nations, a language acquires more grace and 
sweetness aud is developed more upon its original lines, but its 
vital principle, or its soul, is fixed for ever. Jf this be admitted 
we must accept another fact, that far from modern languages 
being the development of a more simple oiiginal, tbe contrary 
is the case, aud all are agreed, that iu the earliest period of the 
history of a tribe, they use a language which is synthetic, 
obscure, aud so complicated, that it is the object aud effort of 
succeeding generations to free themselves from it, aud adopt a 
vulgar tongue which is, indeed, not a new idiom, but a transforma- 
tion of the old one. The remaik is made by many that, because the 
Zulu language is highly developed, accurate, aud full, and tbe 
people who use it aie savages, thcicfore the race must have once 
possessed a higher civilisation, which is now lost, aud that the 
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perfection of the language can be in no other way explained. 
It would be a great ami mischievous error to accept such a con- 
clusion. The Zulu race have still their national life to live, and 
they arc not the survivals of an extinct civilisation. Far from 
being surprised at the wonderful native luxuriance, as of wild 
flowers, of uncultivated languages spoken by a savage people, 
we must accept it as a well recognised phenomenon. The further 
we trace back lauguage, with some few exceptions, the greater 
the wealth we find iu its forms : as it grows older, it throws them 
off. Business, and the necessity of economy of time, compel 
the speakers to do so ; if it dies away from the life of men, 
like the Sanskrit and Latin, the new languages, which spiing 
like a Phoenix from its ashes, do without the synthetic forms, 
and use substitutes. Doubt as we may, and argue as we like, 
there must be a vitality in the intellect of a race, endowed with 
a power of clothing ideas in word-forms, and a logical complete- 
ness of thought, acting unconsciously and working through the 
whole diapason of sound and orbit of reason, and all without 
any self-consciousness, and without the operatois being aware of 
of the work which they are guided by reason to do. Tims it 
has come to pass that nations, hopelessly separated by centuries 
of years and thousands of miles, unconsciously arrive at the 
use of the same foyns. At the first glance the first man who 
takes notes of the vocables which are used by those around him 
iu Central Africa, records with surprise, that the savages have a 
grammar to their language : as grammar is hilt the marshall- 
ing of words, which are but the repis< ntatius of ideas, it is no more 
wonderful that he has a grammar, than that he has gymnastics, 
which are but the marshalling of the limbs, which are a distinct 
representation of ideas. And if the idea is thoroughly giasped, 
of certain natural process* of clothing ideas in woids and 
sentences being inheienl in t lie unassisted human intellect, all 
vain attempts at finding ailinities betwixt, wires which never 
have possibly come into contact, may bo light!} blushed aside 
for the simple leason, that the ei entire genius of each In he 
drew upon the intellectual materi ils which were the common 
property of the human race. 

Let it not be supposed that the s»mly of languages of savage 
laces, while still as it wcio in solution, ami unfettered by the 
bondage of contemporary litciatme, or the recoided testimony 
of monumental inscriptions and papyri, is useless and leads 
to no further knowledge of the history of the human race, 
wliicb is after all the end and object of all science On the 
contrary, it is priceless. It is the voice crying from the wilder- 
ness: — “We are men, the same in weaknesses, streugth and 
“ passions as you arc ; wc are men, such as your aucestora 
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4i were before the dawn of your civilization ; we are men, who may 
l( become such as you are, if we have hut the chance given to us; 
14 we have held our own against the beasts of the forest and the 
41 river ; we have founded communities, established customs with 
“ the force of law : we have unconsciously developed languages 
14 and dialects, differentiated, by delicate tests, some of them, 
4< like the Bantu, controlled by euphonic laws, rivalling those 
“of the great A i yan race, some of them, like the language of 
44 Hottentot and Bushmen, disgraced by clicks, which are alien 
41 from human speech, and belong to the brute rather than to the 
" man.” Such considerations muse the deepest sympathy in the 
heart of the philanthropist and the philosopher : in tapping 
these sealed fountains, he appi ouches nearer to the sources 
of the human intellect ; he catches, as it weie, Nature alive, and 
drops a lend into deep waters wheie theic is still no bottom. 

The mere peiusal of the names of the languages known, 
partially known, or totally unknown, while there exists a certainty 
of there being scenes of languages of which the names even 
are unknown, ought to deter speculators from lightly discussing 
the problem of the origin of language, aud induce them to 
remit that momentous question to the next generation which, 
at least, will have more abundant materials upon which a judg- 
ment may be formed. We can but argue from the known 
to the unknown, and the past can only be deciphered by a care- 
ful examination of existing phenomena. How can we presume 
to speculate upon the laws which regulated the growth and 
decay of languages two thousand years ago in the dim twilight 
of history, if woneghet the study of what is happening under 
our eyes, if we open tlo in ( How piolound is the lesson that 
may be learnt from the examination of the reasons why and 
how a certain poitinn only, and that poition the strongest 
aud most independent, of the gieat Bantu family, adopted the 
dicks of the debased Bushman ? How came it about, that 
inembeis of tiibes so closely allied as the Zulu and Basil to are, 
by the action of euphonic law, mutually unintelligible, while 
travellers fiom one sea to the other acioss regions never before 
tiaversed, fiom Zanzibar to Kongo, were mutually intelligible? 
Questions of the most mteiesting character otter themselves at 
every coiner of the suljeot: men of this genet at ion can only 
look over the prod pice, or across the yawning gulf, aud wonder liow 
it came about. 

Fifty yearn ago all the information which we possessed, of 
the languages spoken in Africa at any time since the Creation 
might conveniently have been tied up in a small bundle. The 
old Egyptian had not been deciphered : the Punic and Tawarik 
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inscriptions had not been discovered. Arabic was generally known 
‘ as the language of North Africa, but before the conquest of 
Algeria by the French nothing was known of the indigenous tribes 
of North Africa. Of the long stretch of coast from the Red 
Sea to the Cape of Good Hope, absolutely nothing was known ; from 
Cape Verd to the Cape of Good Hope on the west side, little 
was known of a practical character south of the Equator, but 
the existence of grammars and dictionaries of the languages 
of Angola and the Kongo, prepared two ceu turie.s pieviously by the 
Portuguese missionaries, was a recognised bibliographical fact 
and a curious sight in large binaries by the side of a few 
Ethiopian books of the same date and stamp. As to the 
languages of the negro race north of the equator, absolutely 
nothing was known. So much for the past. 

Extensive ns luive been of late geographical discoveries (and 
the geologist, botanist, ethnologist and linguist follow the 
great explorer, picking up the crumbs), still we caunut say 
that we either possess a grasp on the whole linguistic urea, or 
have got possession of the details. The languages of Afiica 
have not vet- found their proper place among the languages of 
the world. No satisfactory description and classification, based 
upon scientific grounds, lias yet been given to the public, though 
there are some scientific studies on certain portions of the 
field. The people of Africa belong to a great many totally 
different races : no wonder that the distinctness of the difference 
of their languages from each other is more maiked than meets 
us elsewhere. The confusion of so many, and such distinct, 
languages in the northern half of the Continent is so great, 
that it seems hopeless to let. light into the chaos and to classify 
the separate languages. In Asia and Europe we have the 
language-traditions of many centuries and an miluoken supply 
of mouumental or literary evidence : in Afiica there is nothing. 
Such is the recorded opinion of one of the greatest scholars of 
comparative philology. 

It is self-evident that Africa must have been colonized from 
North to South : tribes weie pushed forward into the interior, 
and their forms of speech became modified. The procession 
must have been in a long course of centuries from the North, 
and the oldest races were pushed to the extreme South, broken 
up into fragments, which survive in the lowest possible form of 
human existence, or were totally extinguished. While, on the 
one band, the Egyptians occupy ihe first rauk as the very oldest 
of nations which history has preserved to us, on the other hand, 
neither on the East Coast nor the West, even up to the timo 
of Jffoleiny the geographer, did the knowledge of the aiilients, 
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extend very far. Old Homer had grasped one fact, that there 
were Ethiopians on both sides of the Continent towards the 
rising and the setting sun. The existence of negroes is placed 
beyond doubt by the monuments in Egypt, and it is in Africa 
alone that the negro is found. 

But it would be an error to suppose that the typical negro 
represented the whole population of Africa, or occupied the 
largest portion of that Continent. The ethnologist who examines 
the physical features of the races, informs us that in Africa 
there are two varieties of woolly-haired races, the fleecy- 
haired, and the tufted, and that, there exist also lank curly- 
haired races. The linguistic division is six-fold, and, applying 
it to the ethnological characteristics above described, we find 
the following division of the population of Africa : — 

1. Lank curly-haired races ... Semitic family of languages. 

2. Ditto Ditto ... Hamitic group of languages. 

3. Ditto Ditto ... Nuba-Fulah group of lan- 

guages. 

4>. Woolly, fleecy-haired races ... Negro group of languages. 

5. Dit«o Ditto ... Bantu family of languages. 

G. Woolly, tufi-huired races ... Hottentot Bushman group of 

languages. 

The use of the words Family and Group is made advisedly 
with reference to the existence, or non-existence, of proved 

affinity of the languages of each category to the other, and 
a presumed descent from a common stock, which can only be 
predicated of the Semitic and Bantu. A group is formed of 
elements not necessarily homogeneous, hut it is the only method 
of discussing a subject of such gigantic proportions as the 
present. 

From the contemporaneous operation of several great causes, 
the isolation in which Africa had remained for so many centuries, 
began half a century ago to be removed. The opening of the Over- 
land Route to India opened out the coast of the Red Sea and 
Egypt, generally, and the fashion began to spread, of making ex- 
cursions up the Nile. France fixed permanent hold upon Algeria. 
The icsolute, fruitless, hut, at last triumphant determination 
of England to put dowu the slave-trade, drew attention to the 
West Coast from the River Stmogal to the River Cuneue, which 
had been the great nurseries of the traffic. The occupation of 
the Dutch settlement of the Cape of Good Hope as an English 
colony, engaged in constant warfare, hut always iucreasiug its 
territory, discovered to the astonished world the existence of the 
noble savage, called by the generic name of Kafir. The Portu- 
guese colonies of Angola ou the West, and Mozambique on the 
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East, remained sunk in hopeless decay, but ou the East. Coast, 
North of Cape Delgado, the Government of British India, by force 
of circumstances, .and its supremacy in the Perrin n Gulf, came 
into contact with the Mahometan Arab State of Zanzibar, ruled 
over by a younger and dependent branch of the Chief of Muscat. 
Gradually we became aware that the slave-trade was as rampant 
on the East Coast as on the West., very much owing to the in- 
dustry and capital of Indian subjects of the Queen of England, 
which rendered our interference to stop such a scandal necessary. 
It will thus be peiceived that a cord was tightening round the 
whole Continent. Scientific exploring of unknown regions, and 
the expansion of commerce, not always of a legitimate nature, 
were two of the great factors which sot individuals in motion in 
the wake of the impetus given by the action of the English Govern- 
ment* ou the West, South, and North of the Continent. 

But when peace was restored to Europe in 1815, and it was felt 
that the time had come to put a stop to the intolerable wrong 
of the slave-trade, the people of England, Germany, and some of 
the smaller Protestant States of Northern Europe felt that this 
was not enough to expiate and atone for the evil done to Africa 
by our ancestors ; that it was a second and more invidious evil 
to pour in at. every African port cargoes of rum and firearms ; 
and the missionary spirit, which had been so long dormant in 
Christ’s church, and had never existed at all in the English church- 
es, burst out into a blight flame, and every denomination 
of Protestants seDt out missions to Africa : the citizens of the 
United States of North America joined in this grand crusade. No 
leave of the Government to which the missionaries belonged was 
solicited, or was necessary: no license of Governors of colonies, 
or independent chieftains was waited for : The missionary, male 
and female, with appliances of education, industry, and civilization 
landed at every port, the estuary of every river, in places where 
the merchaut had not yet sent his agents, among tribes sometimes 
60 fierce, that it required all the meek firmuess of Christian men 
to control their passions, and sometime so degraded, that nothing 
but Christian love would induce educated Europeans to associate 
with them. The history of missionary euLerpii.se in Africa 
has still to be written : how many a gallant soldier of Christ 
lies in an unknown grave, the victim to his zeal and the 
dimate. It is too long a story to dwell further on here. I 
should be glad on some future occasion to return to it, but to 
the quiet and holy labour of these good men we are indebted 
for our knowledge of the languages of Africa. 

The map of Africa has become so familiar to me, and 
the history of the labours of the explorer and missionary 
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so present to my mind (hat, as these lines flow from my pen, 
the great drama of Africa, re-discovered and re-conquered, 
seems to rise as a vision before my eyes. I see the long 
procession of heroes of modern times, who were not unwilling 
to jeopardize their lives in the great cause — from the early 
pioneers, Bruce and Mungo Park, down to Livingstoue and 
Stauley. Some have blamed Livingstone for leaving his narrow 
and useful missionary duties, his schools and chapels, his 
catechists and catechisms, and starting forward to the East 
and the West and to t lie North, to reveal the existence of new 
systems of lakes and rivers, and discover secrets that had 
been concealed since the commencement of history. He 
became the great pioneer and the parent of missionaries, which 
sprung up from the drops of sweat which fell from him in his 
laborious journeys. Some have blamed the great traveller 
Henry Stanley for meddling with missionary matters which 
did not fall within his knowledge*, and yet the trumpet tones of 
his letters from the capital of King Mtesa woke up an echo iu 
England, and these two great heroes, Livingstone and Stanley, 
have indiiectly advanced our linguistic knowledge of Africa 
beyond any other living men. And one other trace of character 
unites them, the deep-rooted sympathy with the people which 
irradiates all the narratives of the great missionary, and many 
portions of the narrative of the great traveller. 

For myself, I never see on the platform the great black beard 
of Horace Waller, the chronicler of Livingstone, and hear his 
eloquent voice, but the vision rises up before me of the great 
African plains, the vast rivets, the sad looking mountains, the 
villages composed of straw bee-hives, with the palm tree and 
the Baobab, the prickly pear and the Euphorbia, and the 
men and women clothed in their simple nakedness, with 
their fanciful hair costumes, their spears, and their bows. I see 
the long row of porters carrying burdens, and the European 
plodding afterwards, with his attendant carrying his rifle, on foot, 
or sometimes riding on the back of a man through the swamps, 
or carried in a rude litter. Sometimes I see in the jungle the long 
koffle of slaves being marched down to the coast, or the poor 
broken down slaves fastened together and left to die, or be eaten 
before death by wild beasts ; and still, in spite of all this cruel 
oppression, though this unhappy country 6eems for centuries to have 
been forgotten by God as well as by man, nothing is more strik- 
ing than the traces of goodness, light-heartedness and gentleness 
of character which seem to crop up on every page of every 
narrutive, and, in spite of the very hopelessness of the case, hope 
for better things seems to remain. Something must be done to 

• 4 
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ci rate a sustained iu teres t in Africa : each one of us must feel 
that wc have a debt to pay back, and an interest to do some- 
thing to advance our knowledge of this couutry. 

Language has an intimate connexion with the advancement 
of arts, manufactures and commerce : the disclosures made in 
the course of the study of a language, throw a light upon the 
social and intellectual characteristics of the people who use it. 
Tt«e appearance of certain words, more or less -transformed, in the 
mouths of a tribe suffered to bo cut off fiom communication with 
the outer world, tell a tale of some intercourse which history Inis 
n*»t recorded, and the presence and even absence of certain words, 
has an historical value. That the Mpongwe and Kongoese 
languages on the West Coast should have such affinities with 
the Svvaheli on the East Coast, in spite of the puthhss regions 
which lie between, and the total ignorance of the people of sea-far- 
ing, is an evidence of unity of Origin which there is no getting 
0'ie.r. After all, the commerce of thought is the greatest and 
oldest form of commerce that the world can have known, and 
no manufacture is older 01 more widespread, or more ingenious, or 
n presents more clearly the line betwixt man and beast, tbau 
the manufacture of words, which has been going on without 
ce*siug, ever siuce the w rid began. 

I do not presume to claim a personal knowledge of any one of 
the se\ era I hundreds of the languages of Africa which pass 
under review, except Aiahic, which is an import'd alien. 
Pm haps it is as well. It is said of a librarian that, if he opens 
a single book, he is lost, for he is apt to waste upon the unit the 
sj mpathy aud devotion which is required for the whole. 1 felt 
this when some years ago I studied the subject, and theu wrote 
io this Review on the languages of the East Indies ; an intimate 
knowledge of the languages of the Aryan family was no 
excuse for a loo imperfect . knowledge of the Non-Aryan, and 
rather served to make the latter more conspicuous. Besides the 
linguist approaches a subject such as this with the feelings of a 
botanist, rather than of a raaiket-gardencr. He docs not know 
Low to set potatoes or giow them, but lie knows the characteris- 
tics of the tubers, and the place which they occupy in the botani- 
cal world, aud lie gathers this knowledge from the pages of 
esteemed authorities. In this manner linguistic statements rest, 
n »t upon the iniividuid sp^cu’ation of the writer, hut upon the 
practical collection of facts by mi>siouari<s in the field, classified 
and ai ranged by one of the greatest living comparative philologists, 
I)r. Friederich Muller of Vienna. In his famous work, " Ethno- 
logic Algemeine,” the whole of Africa is embraced, aud placed 
in its proper place with the rest of the world ; but two other great 
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German scholars have entered fully into distinct corners of Africa, 
Block on the languages of the South, and Le pains on the lan- 
guages of the North East; and a gieat diversity of opinon is 
found to exist among these learned men, and a great mauy nuts 
have to be cracked before any degree of finality can be attained. 
All that can be done in this generation is provisional. It cannot 
be said with regard to any subdivision of the subject, that we 
have at our disposal the material for forming a deliberate 
opinion. Each traveller has brought home the names of new 
tribes speaking languages unintelligible to his followers, and 
to their neighbours, a few marches behind or onwards. I u some 
cases a scanty vocabulary represents all that we know of the 
words, and a doubtful entry in a map is all that we know of the 
habitat. Now the two elementary requisites for linguistic 
knowledge of the lowest order, are a language map showing 
distinctly the u hereabouts of the people, and a vocabulary of 
some extent, showing distinctly the words which tiny use, taken 
dowu on the spot, or from the lips of individuals to whom the 
language was their own proper tongue, in habitual and actual 
use. In these simple requisites our knowledge of the languages 
of Africa lamentably fails: we know of the existence of tribes 
to the East, West, Not th and South of cei tain other tribes, and 
we know that their language differs from any language known, 
and that interpicters are necessary, and there our knowledge 
ceases. We cannot omit mention of the existence of such a 
language; we pn sume that it belongs to the same gtoup or 
family as its neighbours, because we have no proof to the con- 
trary, but the whole subject is unceitain. We have, in short, vny 
much the same knowledge of the languages of Africa, ihat a 
geologist lias of the si u face of the globe, v.e., a tolciably accurate 
acquaintance with the language of the coast all round the 
Continent, with an occasional peep here and there into the inte- 
rior, and a visional y speculation on the subj< ct of the centre. 

The amiewt nations of Europe and Asia have left records « f 
their language s, as spokeu in old linns, in literature or monu- 
mental inscriptions. With the excop: ion of Egyptian, E»hio- 

( >ian, the Puuic ot Carthage, and the T; ma>cq ot Lil^a, Atrica 
ins no rtcord of the past. The seed plot of all the existing 
alphabets of the world is found in the hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
but no other native of Africa has devised, adopted, or modified 
au exiting form of writing used elsewhere. The Semitic fami y 
brought with it its well known form of character, which spiead with 
the Mahomedan religion to the llamitic, Fulali and negro groups, 
ami the Swahili of the Bantu family. The Ethiopian tyilabaiiuro 
degenerated into the modern form of the Amhar.c, hut found no 
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favour among the other Semitic and Hamitic languages of 
Ethiopia. The old Libyan form of script is known to us only 
by monumental inscriptions, and the modern form has a very 
limited use. On the West Coast a peculiar foim of syllabic 
writing was invented not many years ago by the Vei tribe, and 
excited more interest than it deserved, for it is merely an adap- 
tation of a European method, and not an original conception ; 
and when once the idea of representing sounds by symbols has been 
invented, ijt matters not what the symbols are, so long as they 
are well understood. The Roman alphabet, as specially modi- 
fied by Lepsius, has been generally adopted by missionaries, and 
a century hence will be the ruling written character of the Con- 
tinent. From the above remarks it will be gathered that, in 
considering the languages of Africa, we have no means of com- 
paring the past with the present : our task is reduced to acertain- 
in gaml recording what we find spoken by the people, and reducing 
the record to such an order of classification, as will harmonize with 
our previous conceptions of scientific requirements. 

We accept, the classification of Dr. Friedeiich Muller of Vienna, 
because it is the only one which embraces the whole Continent, 
and because it commends itself to the judgment. It. is not 
universally accepted, being too simple for some, who would seek 
a classification based on the intricacies of structure, or such 
grand cardinal features as the absence or presence of distinction, 
of gender. To otheis it is not simple enough, for thev lecognise 
only two elements in the languages of Africa, the alien element 
of the North, and the indigenous element of the South. There 
may indeed be some truth at, the bottom of this theory, and it 
may be presumed that there existed at some remote period, a 
dark race totally distinct in race and language from the fair 
race which invaded the continent from Asia, coming in succeed- 
ing waves, at long intervals, and intermixing with the indigenous 
race. We can, however, only deal with facts, and Friedcrich Muller 
exhibits these facts with sufficient accuracy in his six families 
or groups recorded above, which w r e will now proceed to describe 
in derail, after turning aside for a brief instant to notice the nlieu 
languages of Europe and Asia, which have in modern limes found 
their wav to the Coast, and established themselves permanently, 
pushing aside, in some cases, the indigenous languages, or inter- 
mixing with them, so as to give birth to new jargons. 

While some languages, in which law was once given to Nor- 
thern Africa, are no longer heard, such as the Egyptian, Phoeni- 
cian, Ethiopian, old Persian, Greek, Latin and Vandal, other 
languages are now heard with authority all round the Continent. 
In. Egypt all the great languages of Europe are familiar : in Tripoli 
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and Tunis, Turkish, Italian and French are spoken. In Algeria 
and Morocco, French and Spanish have domiciled themselves, 
and the vast number of Jews in the North of Africa have imported 
Hebrew. Along the ^Vest Coast we find Portuguese in the 
island groups of the Azores, Madeira, and Cape Vert, and on 
the mainland, far into the interior, Portuguese is often the 
vehicle of written communication ; at the Court of Muata Yanvo, 
the Cuzeinhe, and Sepopo on the upper Zambezi, travellers men- 
tion having found that bmgnage spoken, and hundreds of negroes 
make use of it in the colonies of Angola and Mozambique on the 
East Coast : the language has left as enduring a maik upon Africa 
as upon India, audit is probable that this vernacular has a far 
greater expansion in Asia, Aftica, and America than in Portugal. 
The Spanish has become tbe language of the Canaiy islands, 
Fernando Po, and to a cot lain extent, the delta of the Niger. 
The influence of French is felt in tbe colony of St. Louis on 
the Senegal river, and in the settlement on the Gabfin, and it is 
romaikod by competent judges, that the Neo-Latin languages 
are pronounced by the African with fairly correct pronunciation, and 
do not become degraded into jargons as the English and Dutch do. 
The latter language has played a remarkable part in tbe history 
of South Africa. Some of tbe Hottentot tiibes have adopted the 
Dutch language in supersession of their own : it is a very different 
dialect from that spoken in Holland, with its corrupt form of 
words, misuse of words, barbarous mode of expressions, and 
daring defiance of grammar : to such an extent has this pre- 
vailed, that a grammar of Cape Dutch has been published at 
Cape Town. This language has further expansion before it, and 
may probably be one of' the leading languages of tbe future in 
South Africa. 

The English language has a daily increasing expansion and 
influence as an instrument of education, a medium of commerce 
not, only betwixt Africans and strangers, but betwixt African 
tiibes speaking rii-tinct languages. All liberated slaves from North 
America speak English more or less pure: the Krumaus, ’who play 
so large a part in navigation, speak broken English. Ou the 
East (/oast the influence of English will he still greater, as no 
other European language has penetiated into the interior. A 
remarkable feature, brought into particular notice by Sir Bartle 
Frcre. is the prevalence of the Hindustani language. From 
Zanzibar round by Madagascar and Mozambique, nud up to Cape 
Guardafui, there were not half-a-dozen exceptions to the rule, that 
every shopkeeper was an Indian. Voyagers from Iudia can con- 
verse everywhere with the whole body of retail dealers and local 
merchants in Hindustani and Gujarati, and their accounts were 
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made up in Gujarati and Each!. In fact the whole trade is in 
the hands of the iudustrious and wealthy classes, who, in spite of 
the reputed prejudice of Hiudus to the sea, Bud their way to 
East Africa. These alien influences .must greatly affect the 
future vernaculars which will struggle for life on the North, 
South, East and West coasts of Africa. Unsupported by auy 
indigenous literature, and many of them incapable of re- 
ceiving it, scores of petty languages will disappear iu the 
general assimilation that will go on. As we advance in our 
Btirvey we shall remark, that certain potent languages must 
and will hold their own, and are already becoming, under the 
plastic hand of the missionaries, mighty elements of cuituie, 
which will swallow up, or tread out., their weaker and less 
gifted neighbours. It will be an interesting linguistic spectacle 
to watch — for doubtless the same process did take place many 
centimes ago — both in Europe and Asia, and we remark the 
outcome of the struggle, but the details of the process are lost 
to us. 

I. The Semitic family (f»>r it is a family iu the strictest sense 
of the word) is well known. It resembles the Indo European 
in being inflexive, but its method of inflexion is quite peculiar ; 
it is most beautiful and symmetrical, but no explanation has 
ever been given of its origin. We find it in full development 
in its earliest reemds. The Book of Genesis gives an account 
of the creatiou of the world, but the words used for that account 
indicate a language in a Very high state of development, and 
this characteristic is sharply brought out by contrasting the 
reflued mechauisrn of the speech used by Mosts with contem- 
porary Egyptian records. The influence of the Semitic mi the 
Harnitic group, or vice vcrsA y a- some assert, is of the slightest. 
The Semitic nation was at all times alieu iu Africa, but it 
received from Egypt the precious gift of alphabetic writing, 
which it handed on to the rest of the world, as if it were of its 
own proper invention. There are two branches of the Semitic 
family, that of the North coast of Africa and of Abyssinia. 

The Semites possessed the eastern flank of the Nile valhy 
from a remote period. The notorious subjugation of Egypt 
by the H^ksos, and the descent of the Hebrews into Egypt, 
have left no linguistic traces in Africa; but the colonisation of 
Carthage from Phoenicia has left its indelible trace iu mouu- 
meut;il insc.iptions, in spite of the attempt ojf the Homans to 
destroy nil trace of the foreigu culture of their defeated rival. 
Centuries later the Arabians conquered the whole northern const 
of Africa beyond even the pillars of Hercuhs, and Arabic sup- 
planted the old Egyptian language iu the Nile valley, and 
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pushing aside, if not destroying tlie Hamitic languages of 
Numidia and Mauretania, became the dominant language of 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco, with a distinct dialectic 
vn nation from the pure form of the Arabian desert and the 
Koran. A third Semitic invasion of Africa took place fiom 
South Arabia across the Red Sea, and is known as the Ethiopian, 
or Geez, the language of Abyssinia. in course of time the 
ancient form of speech gave way to the modern Tigre and the 
cognate A mharic. These are spoken by a Christian population 
in a retiogude state of culture. Travellers have broulit to notice 
two other distinct Semitic languages, the Haidri aud Sabo on 
the flanks of Abyssinia, but of no importance. 

The influence of the Arabic extends far beyond the limits of 
the settled populations of particular kingdoms. It is the vehicle 
of thought over the greater part of Africa, either in the mouths 
of the Bedouin nomads, who surprise the travellers by their 
unexpected appearance, or of inxading conquerors, such as the 
Sultan of Zanzibar ; of enterprising merchants, such as the 
slave dealers, who are generally half-bred Arabs; of dominant 
races, such as that of Waday in Central Afiica ; aud lastly, it 
is the instiument of the spread of Mahometanism, and of what- 
ever culture existed independent of European contact. Up to 
tnis time it has had entirely its own way, both as a religious 
aud as a secular power, but it may be presumed that its progress 
will now he checked by the poweiful intrusion of the English, 
French and Dutch languages, and the resuscitation and culture 
of the numerous strong vernaculais which are ready to the hand 
of the Emopeau civiliser and iustiuctor. The Arabs have 
left names in their language, Kabail, Kafir, and Swaheli, which can 
never be forgotten. 

For the study of these languages we have ample supplies 
of grammatical words fri»m the hands of great German scholars, 
and we have translations of the scriptures in Arabic, Ambaric 
and Tigre. 

11. The Hamitic languages come next in order ; they are 
presumed to be aliens from Asia, but at so remote a period 
that the tradition fails. It may be bold, in the present state of 
our knowledge, to call this subdivision a family ; it will be safer 
to style it a “ group/' with marked resemblances. It may be 
subdivided into three sub-groups — (1) Egypt ; (2) North Africa; 
(3) Ethiopia. They probably have linguistic relations to each 
oilier, but they have not as yet been worked out so as to wiu 
universal concurrence, in the sense that the inter-relation of the 
Semitic languages is admitted as a fact of science. All the 
languages of the first sub-group have passed away from the lips 
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of men ; tlie Coptic died some centuries ago, and has a galva- 
nised existence its the vehicle of religions ritual ; the lSgj’pLitm 
died before the Christian era, and as the tradition of its inter- 
pretation died also, it became linguistically extinct, or unin- 
telligible, until revived by the genius of scholars of this century, 
As records carved on stone exist in this language, fully developed 
both as to its grammar and triple mode of writing, as far back 
as 4,000 years before the Christian era, no nation in the world, 
and no family of languages, can compete with Egypt aud the 
Egyptian on the score of antiquity. Moreover, in the handling 
of words and grouping of sentences, we become aware that we are 
dealing with an instrument of thought indefinitely more ancient 
than the most ancient of Semitic or Aryan records. Egypthin 
had its day, and uuder Greco-Christian influences passed into 
Coptic, which again disappeared before the inroads of Arabic, 
thus supplying one of the most notable instances of a nation 
changing its language, as few will doubt that the Fellah of 
Egypt is the lineal descendant of the Egyptians as depicted in the 
monuments. 

To the west of Egypt, along the coast of the Mediterranean, 
stretches that vast country known to the ancients as Libya. 
Herodotus, the father of history, knew about the Libyan tribes, 
as Greek and Phoenician colonies were settled on the const. This 
region was known to the Romans as Mauretania, Numidia, and 
Getulia. These early settlers outlived the Phoenicians, Greeks, 
Romans and Vandals, and still struggle against the Arabs, Turks 
and French. The old Libyan language had uo liteiature ; it 
is dead, and is only faintly guessed at by inscriptions. The region 
is now known as Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, Morocco and the great 
Sahara. In one sense, the name '* Berber” may include all the 
liamitic forms of speech of this sub-group, hut other terms are 
are met with, either dialects, or separate languages : Kabyle in 
Algeria, Shilwa in Morocco, Tamaseq in the oasis of the Sahara, 
Zan&ga ou the frontier of Senegal. The extinct language of 
the Canary Islands, the Guanch, .belonged to this group. The 
French have contributed a great deal to the knowledge of 
this branch of the Hamitic group, in which there is an entire 
absence of culture, and the majority of the population is nomadic 
and savage. 

The Ethiopian sub-group of the Hamitic group lies along the 
Red Sea, intermixed geographically with the Ethiopian branch 
of the Semitic family already described. The languages are : 
the Sotn&li, Galla, Beja or Bishari, Ful&sha, Dankali, Agau and 
several others. It so happens that some distinguished linguistic and 
ethnic scholars have resided upon the central boundary of the 
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great language-fields of North Africa. The Victoria Nyanza 
occupies a remarkable nthuicnl and linguistic position. It is here 
that the Bantu, Negro, Nuba-Fulah, and Hamitie groups impinge 
on each other. Akesa, King of Uganda, is credited with being 
of Galla origin, ruling over Bantu subjects. Our knowledge of 
the tribes to the north of Victoria Nyanza is too imperfect to 
arrive at any certain conclusions. No Semitic influences have 
been as yet felt in 1 lie culture, religion or language of these 
races. They are entirely uncivilized, without culture, generally 
pagan, nomadic, and savage. 

German scholars have contributed a groat deal to our 
knowledge of these languages, and we have grammatical notices 
of several. In this group we have translations of the Scriptures 
in Coptic, Berber, and Galla. Missionary societies have clung 
nobly, but with little success, to the hopeless task of making 
an impression on # the Hamitie races in Ethiopia. In this 
corner of Africa t # iie pro<pecr of improvement under European 
influences seems to he the h , a-t cheering. In spite of numerous 
attempts at exploration, little addition has been made to geo- 
graphical knowledge of that dreary legion betwixt Abyssinia 
and the equator. Unlike the Semitic family, the Hamitie 
group has no recognizable affinity with any linguistic families 
or groups in Asia. Jts existence on African soil dates back 
to at least six tlioiwind year-*, and the area occupied is enormous. 
Lepsius and Block would include in this group the Hottentots 
of the extreme south, opening up questions of unsurpassed 
magnitude, for the decision of which sufficient materials have 
not been collected. This is one of the questions which must 
he left to tbe judgment of the next generation, when more 
accurate knowledge will find the link betwixt the pre-Semitic 
races of Africa and Mesopotamia. 

111. We pass to the third group, the Nuba-Fulali, the least 
well-known, and the most doubtful classification. Up to this 
time we have dealt with inflexive languages ; all that remains 
in Africa Is agglutinative. Ethnologically speaking, the Semitic, 
Hamitie and Nuba-Fulah belong to " iauk, curly -haired” races. 
All that remains of Africa consists of “woolly-fleecy, or woolly- 
tufted haired ” races. It does not follow that the linguistic fissures 
should he the same as the ethnic, and we know that the con- 
trary often prevails. Friederich Muller lays it down that this 
group, whose habitat is partly in the midst of the Negro group, 
and partly on their noitlmrn frontier, is distinctly separate from 
the Negro, both by physical appearance, and other cerlaiu ethnical 
details. It occupies a position midway betwixt tbe Hamitie 
aud Negro ; and here let it be borne in mind, that the Bantu 
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family is supposed to occupy the same intermediate position ; but 
the Btfutu, both in their physical and physiological characteristics, 
take after their negro progenitors, while the Nuba-Fulah ap- 
proximate more to the Ilamitic. The connexion between the 
Nuba and Fulah seems by no means certain. Let us consider 
each separately : 

The Nuba sub-group reach from the field of the Fulah family 
eastward, - to the field of the Ethiopian sub-group of the Ilamitic 
group. The pure Nubians now inhabit the valley of the Nile, 
from the first to the second cataract. They call themsehes 
Barabra, and are Mahometan. Schweinfurth’s nairative shows 
that they are a dominaut race, superior in power and culture to 
the lower pagan races of their group, into whose territory they 
make inroads as merchants and slave-catchers. It in remarkable 
that the Nubians must have moved into their present habitat 
in historical times, as Herodotus docs not mention them, and 
could not have overlooked them had they l>eeri there. The name 
Nor/3 at first appears in Eratosthenes, who wrote, in the latter 
half of the third century B. C. of them as a great people, not 
subject to the Ethiopians of Mcroe ; they must have in the 
interval immigrated from the west. We read of later immi- 
grations of the same race in the time of Diocletian, 300 A. I >. 
The names of other languages, or dialects closely connected with 
Nubian are given ; these races are wholly without culture and 
literature and imperfectly known, and dwell in the Nile valley. 
With far less certainty the Shangalla, on the river Tak&zi and 
Atbara, known to us by the reports of the Roman Catholic 
priest Beltrame, and the Wakuavi and Masai, who are made 
known to us by the Protestant missionaries at Mombasa, are in- 
cluded in the Nuba sub-group. Still nn»re hazardous and de- 
pendent upon the collection of future material, is the assignment 
to this sub-group of the numerous tribes whose existence has 
been revealed to us by Schweinfurth and Junker, on the water- 
shed of the banns of the Nile and the Welle. Unfortunately a 
fire destroyed all SchweinfurLh's linguistic collections. They are 
the Monbuttu, the Njam-nyam, the Kivj and the Golo. It 
must be left to the next generation to decide with certainty con- 
cerning the language of these tribes. Before leaving the group 
of Nuba-Fulah, it may be mentioned that it is classed ethnolo- 
gically with the Dravidian and Kolarian families of India. 

The Fulah family is found on the West Coast. The word 
means “ yellow.” The Fulah considers himself greatly superior 
to the Negro, and claims a place among “white men/ 9 He is 
found living intermixed with the Negro from the Lower Seuegcd 
In the west to Darffir in the east, and from Timbuktu and 
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JIaussa iu the west to Yoruba in the south. Re first made 
his appearance as a plundering intruder, and he is a Mahometan. 
In the kingdoms of Sokotu and Qandu there is a Fulah power. 
The name appears as Pul, Pulo, Fulah, Fulbe, Fellfita, Fuladu. 
The Fulah race has intermixed with the Negro, which has pro- 
duced other varieties. Fortunately, we have an excellent gram- 
mar by Reiclmrdt, and a translation of some chapters of the 
liible by Consul Baikie. Seven varieties of languages or dialects 
(for it is impossible to say which) are recorded ; but Futa Jallo, 
on the river Senegal, is accepted as the standard. Its linguistio 
fjatuies are the use of affixes, and the existence of genders, 
lational and irrational. The languages may be accepted as 
belonging to one family, and all going back to the same mother* 
speech. 

Here notice must be made of Lepsius’ Monumental Work, the 
Nuhische Oiaiumatik 1880, in which the learned old mau con- 
denses his experience of forty years, for the writer of these pages 
met him in 184*3 at the gieat Pyramid during liis celebiated 
scientific exploration, and his attention has beeu continuously 
directed to this, his favourite subject, during his long peaceful 
and honoured life as Professor and Custodian of the Berlin 
Museum. Besides the Nubian grammar, and a Qerman-Nubiau 
vocabulary, and a translation of a Gospel, and an appendix on the 
dialects of the Nubian, iu a long introduction be passes under 
review the whole subject of the classification of African lan- 
guages. With the utmost respect for the opinions of this grand 
old scholar, it is hut just to state that there are too many question- 
able points of ethnology and comparative philology propounded, 
to allow of their being accepted otherwise than provihionally or 
as a basis for future investigation. 

IV. From absence of a better name the uext group is styled the 
Negro group, a name unquestionably inadequate. It is, in fact, a 
conglomeration of totally unconnected component parts, something 
analogous to the old Turanian iu Asia of a quarter of a century ago ; 
a kind of hag iuto which all languages, which could not he 
provided for elsewhere, were provisionally flung. Just as the 
word Turauiau has gradually disappeared from Asiatic classi- 
fications, or been gradually reduced to the comparatively moderate 
limits of one family, even so the term “ Negro/’ which is totally 
insufficient, will disappear, giving way to a scientific, or at least 
intelligible nomenclatuie. 

We must recollect that the Negro typo is a very marked one, 
and appears distinctly on the monuments of old Egypt 5000 
years ago ; and, though it may have undergone much admixture 
in the interior, it is pure on the coast. Of the purity of the 
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languages we cannot speak with certainty. The presence of 
the Nuba-Fulah from the north, the presence of the Mahometan 
religion in their midst, the influence of European nations ami 
Ameiicanised Negroes on the coast, must leave an influence. 
The Haussa is the great commercial language of Central Africa, 
far exceeding the limits of the region occupied by the Haussa 
race. It is an isolated language, and has borrowed certain character- 
istics from contact with Hamitic and Semitic races. It is 
spoken even as far north as Tripoli. It is attiilnUed by one 
scholar to the Hamitic group, bv another to the Nuba-Fulah, by 
a third to the Negro group. It might have been presumed that 
there was a general consensus that these Negro languages were 
independent of any other group of languages ; but so great a 
scholar as Bleek has laid it down, that some of the Negro lan- 
guages actually belonged to the same family as the Bantu, and 
others were related to them. This shows how far we are at present 
from any certainty, on any portion of the subject, fioui the 
absence of sufficient mateiial. 

As far as we know they are all agglutinative, but that 
is but a slight link of connexion ; the Negro group by no 
means extends all over Africa, but it comprises t lie great bulk 
of the population. A race with less inherent vitality would have 
been extinguished by the trials which it has had to undergo, 
circumscribed to the south and east by tbe Bantu, pressed upon 
to the north by the Nuba-Fulah, and deported in millions by 
the Europeans. The Negro may be said to share with the Bush- 
man the honour of being the original inhabitant of Africa. Tho 
tract from the river Senegal to the river Niger is the seat of 
the pure Negro, but the return from America, or from captured 
vessels, of freed Negroes of very mixed races, has affected this 
purity,. and some of the mixed races, containing Hamitic, Semitic, 
aud Fulab elements, are the finest. 

Everything about the languages of this group must be accep- 
ed as provisional. We know neither the extent, of the variety 
of the languages of their relation to each other, of t heir dia- 
lectical variations, nor have we full information regarding tho.se 
languages of which we have vocabularies or grammatical notes. 
We can hardly define the boundaries of the fluid of languages, 
and they have absolutely no literature. One thing is clear, that 
they cannot have been derived from one stock, though all that 
are known are agglutinative in structure. There must have 
been many distinct seed plots, for not only docs the grammatical 
structure forbid the hypothesis of auy original unit}’, but there 
is no such uniformity of vocabulary as would support the idea. 

The region extends right across Africa in its broadest extent 
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from the West Coast to the Nile valley, where, four groups of 
languages meet, somewhere in the 4th or 5th degree of North 
Laiitude. 

Not a monument, raised by Negro hand, remains to testify the 
material gi eat ness of the tribes, or tell of some extinct civilization, 
as in America or Asia. There is no written character, for the 
Vei character is merely a modern adaptation of an idea imported 
from Europe. Proverbs and oral traditions of uncertain antiquity 
live on the lips of men, but, no Negro sage or legislator lives in 
the recollection of the people. In fact there is no history, and 
nothing worth recording, and no past, and it is difficult to believe 
that there is a promise of a better future. But they are not 
broken races, hiding themselves in the depths of forests, and few 
in number and poor ; on the contrary, their number is as the 
sands of the sea, nor is the climate insalubrious to them or 
unproductive, but they have rude agricultural wealth, and 
mineial wealth is not absent. It cauuot be stated as a fact, or 
even presumed as a probability, that before the outburst of 
Mahometan proselytisni they were oppressed from the outside, as 
they were inaccessible, and neither Egyptian, Persian, Greek, 
Roman, or pre- Mahometan Arab could get at them. Thej r are 
not found to be deficient in intelligence, when trained in European 
schools, and selected individuals are susceptible of the highest 
culture. They have been cuised by chronic internal warfare, 
entuo absence of public opinion, or personal independence, 
domestic slavery, the absence of any kind of expot table manu- 
factures ; men and womeu have not risen to the dignity of wear- 
ing decent clothing. No messenger ever came to them with a 
book-religion, reproving, advising, elevating, bolding out examples 
and warnings : for be it remembered, to the book-religious, however 
theologically et raucous, Asia is indebted fur her civilization. The 
Negro was never privileged to discover the art of writing, by 
which his language would have become the handmaid of progress 
and morality, and be has remained, down to our days, the prey 
to slavery, cauui holism, witcliciaft of the most odious character, 
and human saciifices of monstrous abomination. 

It must not he supposed that no progress lias been made : 
of some languages of the Negro group we have noble gram- 
mars, the work of great scholars : we have numerous trans- 
lations of the Holy Scriptures, and plenty of religious and 
educational works : we have grammatical notices of the greatest 
value and vocabularies of others, but the most competent 
authorities describe a great many of the languages of which 
we have sufficient knowledge, as isolated, admitting of no 
affinity to any other known variety. This by itself suggests 
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that the linguistic phenomena of the Negro region have not yet 
been fully exposed to view. We do not find isolated languages 
elsewhere, except in rare cases, and they are generally survivals 
of extiuct families. The vast empty spaces on the map, which 
have hitherto evaded the pen of the geographer and cartographer, 
and the tale of every explorer, warn us of the presence of a great 
" terra incognita” and unrevealed millions. It is like standing upon 
the sea shore and listening to the confused noise of the waves, 
or upon a high tower, and listening to the murmur caused by 
the sound 'of voices below, for we know nothing for certain with 
regard to the languages of Negroland Even the vast collec- 
tious iu the monumental work of IJoelle, Polyglot ta Africana. for 
which he received the Voluey prize, resemble a handful of shells 
tossed upon the shore and picked up at random after having been 
blown far into the interior ; for lie picked up his knowledge from 
the frail recollections of teleased slaves, and his records are of 
no use until they pass under the hands of the skilful assorter, 
and not of much use even then. 

There has been a constant pressure from the savage tribes in 
the interior down the river-basins to the sea coast, crushing and 
breaking up the tribes, which have already readied the coast and 
tasted the sweets of commerce and low civilization. Iu the inteiior 
are found the raw products which aie required for export, and 
the savage races wish to free themselves from the go-betweens 
on the coast : thus new languages force themselves into notice. 
Even with regard to languages well known scholars cannot agree 
as to their classification, and there is a plentiful crop of linguis- 
tic quarrels. It is worthy of remark that the greatest assistance 
iu composing grammars and translating the Holy Scriptures, has 
been rendered by one who was liim^elf a slave, and, released by 
British cruisers and trained iu Britisii schools, has risen to be a 
Bishop,— Samuel Crowther. 

To render the subject intelligible, three great territories or sub- 
groups may be carried out iu Negroland on purely geographical 
cousiderations, aud, dividing each into two sections, the uamc of 
the chief lauguage can be stated : 

I. Western Negroland. From the basin of the River Senegal 
to the basin of the Quarrah branch of the river Niger. 

II. Central Negroland. From the basin of the Biuue branch 
of the river Niger, and of the Lower United Niger, to the basin 
of Lake Chad. 

III. Eastern Negroland. Basiu of the upper Nile. 

In Western Negroland there are, for sake of convenience, marked 
off t*o sections. 

1. From the Senegal river to Cape Palmas. 
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II. From Cape Palmas to the basin of the Lower Niger (ex- 
clusive.) 

The llrst section comprises the French and English Colonies 
of Senegambia and Sierra Leone, the free state of Liberia, and 
the great languages of Muudingn. Serawullie, Bambara, Vei, 
Sii^u, Mende, Woluf, Fclup, Bulbun, Temne, Sberborougb, Haussa 
and Sourhai, spoken at Timbuktu on the Upper Niger. Some of 
these languages are the vernaculars of great heathen or Ma- 
hometan independent nationalities, of whom individuals are met 
in the European mart*, while countless thousands are beyond 
European ken, and, in spite of the continuous exertions made by 
French and English to open a route from the Coast to the Upper 
Niger, it has not been accomplished yet. 

In the Second Section are situated the famous ivory, gold, 
and slave coasts, with the English colony of Cape Coast castle 
and Lagos, the teiriblo kingdoms of Ashanti and Dahomey, the 
independent repul .lies of Yorubaland, and the kingdom of Nupe 
on theQuarrah branch ol the Niger. Here are spoken the follow- 
ing languages, which are well-known : the Kru, Giebo, Basa, Ewe, 
Igaruk, Nupe, Yoruba, Odhdii, and Akra or Ga, with their nu- 
merous dialects and scores of different names. 

In the second teriitoi v of Negroland there are also two sections 

I. The basin of the Niger within the limits stated. 

II. The basin of lake Chad. 

In the former territory our knowledge was restricted to the 
Coast districts : in this territory we pierce into the interior of 
Africa, and our information is very incomplete. Commerce and 
mission work have extended up the delta of the United Niger, 
but there are no European settlements. The languages spoken 
are the Ibo, Efik, Okrika, Brass, Buincy, Mbafu, old Calabar, and 
Mitshi. Above the junctions of the streams we hear of other 
languages, but the river Binue flows from undiscovered countries, 
and is one of the problems of the future. Of the basin of lake 
Chad our knowledge is gathered from the reports of adventurous 
travellers, like Barth, Nachtigall and others, and we know of the 
language of Boruu, or Kanuri, Bnghirmi, Tibhre or Tedali, Mnba, 
and others with more or less detail. They are but a drop in the 
ocean of languages and dialects spoken betwixt the Sahfira and 
the Northern bend of the Kongo, which time must reveal. 

The striking feature is, that iu this central region we have 
powerful kiugdoms and a certain amount of civilization, but 
commerce in vain tries to reach it from Tripoli across the Sahira 
from t.liQ north, or up the Niger from the south. No European 
foot but that of the hardy explorer, with his life in, his hand, has 
as yet tried these regions. 
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The third territory comprises more familiar ground, as the 
whole is nominally under the Khedive of Egypt. The first sec- 
tion comprises the tribes dwelling in the basin of the White Nile, 
and the second section the imperfectly known tribes of the tracts of 
the Bahar al Ghazal. They are all downright savages and seem 
likely to continue so, as the attempt to annex these regions to Egypt 
and put down the slave trade appears to have produced greater 
evils in the unhappy country than it had to endure before. For 
the present, at least, the veil lias fallen over these regions, and 
linguistic knowledge will not advance. 

V. We pass on to the Bantu family, for a family it is in tho 
strictest sense, and therefore a mighty contrast to the great un- 
connected, incoherent group which we have just passed under 
review. It includes all Africa south of the equator, allowing for 
the enclave of the Hottcntot-bushman group. 

The veteran Dr. Ktapf claims the merit of the great discovery, 
that a siu°le family «>f languages prevailed throughout Africa 
south of the equator, with ceitaiu reserved tracts for the Hotten- 
tot and Bushman. It was indeed a great discovery, announced by 
him in 184-5, under the name of the Ziujian, a thoroughly un- 
suitable name, or Nil- tic, a thoroughly inapplicable name. The 
name Bantu, or “ men” is now accepted. In spite of the wide 
spread of this family from shore to shore, there is umnistakeable 
evidence in their genius, their phonetics, and their vocabulary, that 
all the languages had a common mother: they can he dealt with 
in the same manuer as we deal with the Aryan, Dravidinn, and 
Semitic families. Some of the features of the common parent ap- 
pear in each of the descendants. The language of the Ama Xosa, 
commonly called Kafir, is allowed for the present to occupy the 
first rank. However, wc must remember that the linguistic and 
ethnical strata are not always uniform. Some tribes in Lower 
Guinea speak a Bantu language, though belonging ethnological ly 
to a pure negro type. 

The language-field of this family exceeds that of any other, 
but it would be unsafe to state any, even approximate, idea of the 
population. New tribes are being made known to us every year. 
It is entirely independent of any other type of language, having 
remarkable features of its own. It has been well studied by ex- 
cellent scholars, both in detail, in separate languages, and as a 
family by great comparative linguists, such as Bleek and Frie- 
derich Muller. It is distinctly agglutinative in method, but also 
alliteral, and subject to remarkable euphonic laws. It lias on its 
frontier* been influenced by alien neighbours, for we find, in some 
lan^ua^es clipks, borrowed from the Bushman ; and on the 
North-eastern frontier Hamitic influences are felt in conterminous 
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languages. However, so little is known for certain, tbat the deve* 
lopmeut of this marvellous family must be left to the next gene- 
ration. Friederich Muller confidently indicates Semitic and 
Hamitic influences, which must date back to the infancy of the 
language. 

Sleek, who had actual knowledge of the subject, in addition to 
a profound knowledge of language generally, records his opinion 
on the characteristics of the family. The words are polysyllabic, 
and tho syllables open : diphthongs rare ; of derivative prefixes there 
were originally sixteen, but only two have a decided reference to 
distinctions observed in nature, being restricted to nouns respecting 
reasonable beings, the one in the singular, the other in the plural 
number. The form of this latter is ba t actually or in Borne other 
manner obtained from it. There are few adjectives, and in their 
place, most generally, a particular construction is used. The geni- 
tive is denoted by a prefixed genitive particle. The cases are in- 
dicated by prepositions ; different kinds of verbs are formed by 
variation of the ending aud moods, and the perfect time is indi- 
cated in the same way. The most simple form of the verb is the 
singular of the imperative. 

Bieek paid also much attention to the euphonic laws which 
differentiated one language, or branch of language, of this family 
from the other. He showed that the languages differed from 
each other more than the language of the Teutonic and Neo- 
Latin family differ from each other. The greater bulk of words 
in each language, though identical in origin, became wholly dis- 
similar, owing to the action of the euphonic laws which change 
lhi j ir form. The grammatical forms are also very different. And 
this difference is to such an extent, that the Ama Xosa and Bechu- 
ana cannot understand each other, though in the same branch of 
the family. Bleek took pains to illustrate this new form of what 
he calls the great “Grimm” law of transmutation of sound in 
Bantu. There are three clicks in the language of the Kafirland 
sub-branch. 

Some further explanation seems required of the euphonic or 
alliteral concord, which is so striking a feature. The initial element 
of the noun, a letter, or letters, or a syllable appears as the initial 
element of the adjective ; the pronoun assumes the form corres- 
ponding to the initial of the noun for which it stands ; the impor- 
tant part of the inytial of the governing noun is detached to assist 
in forming tho boud of connection with, and control over, the oouq 
or pronoun governed in the genitive ; ex gratid :— 

i Zimmi Ztimi Zi ya li Zua Lizai Lami. 

Sheep (of) me they do it hear voice (of) me. 

Bearing in mind that vast portions of the territory of the B£ntu 
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language-field have only been imperfectly explored, or not ex- 
plored at all, we adopt provisionally the classification into three 
branches, the Southern, the Eastern, and Western. Each of these 
is again subdivided into sub-branches, which are sufficient for 
present necessities, but which, as regards the Eastern and Western, 
must be indefinitely exteuded as time goes on, to admit of proper 
classification of the scores of languages which come under ob- 
servation.. This classification is mainly based on geographical data. 

Each traveller who finds his way from the Eastern to the West- 
ern sea, or vice versa , or visits the coast of Muata Yanvo at 
Kabebe, or of the Kazembe at Luuda, or the Kassongo, finds him- 
self in the midst of teeming thousands. New tribes and new lan- 
guages or dialects are revealevl each year. We have the advantage 
in this family of grammatical works in two of the languages of the 
West Coast, the Bunda and Kongoese, written l>y Homan Catholic 
missionaries iu the sixteenth century, which supply a certain 
standard, by which the influence of time upon these unwritten, 
and therefore fleeting, vocalisms can ho measured. Travellers who 
have passed from Zanzibar to the West Coast, south of the equa- 
tor, distinctly record the fact, that communications could he held 
betwixt speakers of Swaheli and of the languages of West Africa. 

The southern branch has been divided by Bleck into three 
sub-branches: I. Kafirlaud. II. Bechuana-land. III. Tekeya. 
The word Kafir was applied by the Mahometan invaders of t lie 
East Coast to all the pagan tribes of the interior, and is ofnu 
used very laxly in linguistic books, but- it is now strictly appli- 
cable to one tribe only of this suk-btanch, the Aina Xosa, cele- 
brated for their constaut warfare with the English and Dutch. 
Closely allied to them are the celebrated Amu Zulu, and the less 
well known Amaponda, Amafingu, Amazwai, Mat abide, Mukalala, 
the ruling tribe iu Umzilas kingdom, and the scattered bands 
of Maviti, or Watuta, known by many other names North of the 
Zambesi. The two great languages of this sub-branch are 
thoroughly well known, and have become the vehicle of a large 
grammatical, devotional, and educational literature, under tlio 
influence of the great English and American Missionary Societies. 

The Bechuana-land sub-branch comprises the languages of 
the majority of the vast population which occupies the interior 
of Africa, south of the tropic of Capricorn, intermixed with 
bush men and half-blood tribes. They are separated from the 
Kafir sub-branch by the Drakenburg rauge ; southward they 
extended to the Qrange River ; westward to the Kalahari Desert, 
and northward* as far <ts the Lake Ngami. Being powerful, they 
have brought under subjection tribes belonging to the eastern 
and western branches of this family. There are two divisions 
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of this sub-branch, the eastern and western. The eastern 
Bcchuana tribes are the Basilto. Who speak Sesuto ; the Batan, 
who speak Setan ; the Bfitsetse, who speak Se-tsetse ; the 
Ba-mapcla, who Hpeak Se-mapela ; the Ba-puti, who speak Se-puti ; 
the Ba-tloung who speak Se-tloung and others. The western 
Bechu&ua tribes are the Ba-roluug, who speak Se-rolung ; the 
Ba-hlapi, who speak Se-hlapi ; the Ba-khwena, who speak 
Se-khweua ; the Ba-kaa, who speak Se-kaa ; the Ba-man- 
gwato, who speak Se-bangwato ; the Makololo ; and the 
Marutsc Makonda, on the Zambesi river, described by Dr. 
Ilolub. The words of this sub-branch sound harsh, and its 
pronounciation offers a striking contrast to the melodiousness of 
the Zulu, to which language, however, it has a greater resem- 
blance than to the Kafir. There are no clicks in this sub-branch, 
and there is an abundance of linguistic and educational works, 
for which we are indebted to the missionaries. 

The third sub-branch of the southern branch is the Tekeza, 
spoken to the north-east of the Kafir sub-branch, and some 
distance to the north of Dclagoa Bay, and in the neighbourhood 
of Lorenzo Marquez. A remarkable linguistic phenomenon is 
vouched for by Dr. Block, that the tribes occupying the entire 
coast-line of Zululand used to speak Tekeza languages, which 
t iey have abandoned iD favour of Kafir. Some few of the 
Natal tribes are said to speak among themselves Tekeza lan- 
guages. Clicks are unknown, except in those dialects which have 
come under Zulu influence. The southern and Zuluised tribes 
of this sub-branch arc the Amancolosi, about 2,000 in number, 
in Natal ; the northern are the Amatonga and Ama-hloeuga, 
living near Dclugoa Bay. The former seems to be a generic name 
for a variety of tribes inhabiting the interior of the Portuguese 
coast. Nothing has been published to illustrate the language 
of this sub-branch. 

It is doubtful whether this sub-branch will stand the test of 
further inquiry, for, as far as the reports of the explorers of this 
tract inform us, the dominant races speak Zulu, and the conquer- 
ed and subordinate races speak Sesuto. 

The eastern branch of the Bautu family is the creation of 
the last twenty years of English and American exploring. No 
book has yet been written which gives any account of the pheno- 
mena disclosed : in the course of the next quarter of a century 
there will be a rich harvest of accumulated materials. The outlines 
of the field may be marked with certainty, but it is virgin soil. 
We have taken the responsibility of dividing it into three sub* 
branches, based upon geographical features 

1.-— The lower basin of the River Zambdsi. 
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II.— Zanzlbir and its adjacent territory! North of Lake Nyassa, 
and draining into the Indian Ocean. 

Ill — The basins of the Victoria Nyanza, and Lake Tang- 
anyika as far west as Nyangwe. 

The first sub-branch, the Zambesi basin, comprises an ever- 
increasing number of languages spoken by the tribes which come 
into contact with the missionaries, who have lately invaded that 
river and Lake Nyassa ; the boundary of this sub-branch on the 
east extends north to an imaginary line separating it from the 
Zanzibar sub-branch, and on the west as far iuto Central Africa 
as the Victoria Falls. Considering the extremely scanty extent 
of materials, this grouping must be deemed entirely provisional, 
and only a convenient mode of collecting the names of languages 
known to exist in a certain territory. It is only by constant 
study of the narratives of travellers and missionaries that infor- 
mation can be gained, but the scientific character of the inform- 
ants gives a value to what they state far bevond the random 
jottings down of the ordinary traveller. So far as it goes, it is 
accurate, but it goes only a very little way. We gratefully 
acknowledge a dictionary of some standing of the Nyassa by 
Rebman, and a grammar of that language by Riddell of the 
Free Church Mission. This is the language of Lake Nyassa, 
and if cultivated, and made the vehicle of instruction, will ex- 
tinguish its weaker rivals. 

There are nineteen languages already recorded in thissubdiranch. 
The Portuguese occupation of the basin of the Zamhdsi for more 
than two centuries has added nothing to linguistic knowledge, 
but small valuable treatises are now being compiled by the 
missionaries, and of some, such as the Yao, Makua; Mauganga 
and Makonde, they have appeared, and vocabularies of others, 
and the habitat of these tribes is known. 

The second sub branch is the Zanzibar ; this extends from 
the island of Ibo, on the confines of the Mozambique territory, 
along the coast of the Indian Ocean, to the confines of the Galla 
and Wakuafi where the B£ntu family meets the tribes of the 
Hamitic and Nuba-Fulah groups already described. It embraces 
all the low coast, and the range of mountains running parallel to 
the coa?t, from the confines of the Zambesi sub-branch, to the 
country of the Masai of the Nuba-Fulah group. The dominant 
language throughout this sub-branch is the Swahdli, the speech 
of the coast, as its name indicates, deeply affected by Arabic, 
used by Mahometans, and expressed in the Arabic character, and 
influenced by Arabic culture, but unintelligible to the savages 
of the interior. These savage languages are being slowly deve- 
loped by the labours of the missionaries. For the Swahdli all 
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has been done that is required by Bishop Steere and Dr. Krapf, 
but of the other languages we have little more than brief 
vocabularies, or short notices, but it is a promise for the future to 
have got so much. It gives some idea of the rapidly expanding 
knowledge, to mention that Friederich Muller only gives three 
languages of the sub-branch, which, owing to the diligence and 
energy of explorers, is now so rapidly expanding. It is pleasant 
to read in the reports that such a one is busy at the languages, 
has grammars aud vocabularies, or a translation of a gospel in 
hand, and this is going on all down the line; aud the funds are 
entirely provided by religious societies, who thus indirectly con- 
tribute to the extending of science. 

Several islauds, such as the Archipelago of Comoro, are included 
iu this sub-branch, but Madagascar, as belonging to a different 
linguistic system, is excluded. If any Africans are iu that island 
as slaves or settlers, they must be treated as aliens. It is 
remarkable, that our great explorers have generally accomplished 
their tasks by the aid of Swahili, and a class of interpreters 
seems always available who speak this lingua Franca. We 
predict for this language a remarkable position in the civilisation 
of Eastern Africa, but small grammatical notices are appearing 
of others of the twenty-seven recorded names of this sub-branch, 
Mich as the Shambala, Booudei, Zaramo, Guido, and Angaridza, 
in addition to vocabularies. 

The third sub-brauch, that of the Victoria and Tanganyika 
Lakes, lias been formed at a date entirely subsequent to the latest 
information available to Friederich Muller, and is the result of 
Stanley’s famous journey across the Dark Continent, and the two 
great religious missions planted by the Church Missionary 
Society and London Missionary Society in answer to his challenge. 
If in five years so much has been done, what will be the result 
at the end of a quarter of a century ? In connexion with Victoria 
Nvauza many languages have been indicated, and their existence 
substantiated. In the language of the court of the King of 
Uganda, a portion of the Sciiptures lias been translated; of the 
Nyamwezi we have a grammatical notice by Bishop Steere. The 
northern boundary of this sub-branch is the liue of contact of 
the Negro, Hamitic, and Nuba-Fulab groups already alluded to. 
On the east it is conterminous with the Zanzibar sub-branch, 
and to the south with that of the Zambtisi. To the far west an 
imaginary line must be drawn due south from Nyangwe on the 
Luaiaba ( which Stanley proved to be the Kongo), until it reaches 
the Zambesi. Beyoud that point the languages recorded must 
be eutered in the western branch of the Bantu family, until, 
in due time, we have collected enough material to establish a 
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separate group or family, as the case may be, for Central Africa 
(South of the equator and north of the Zamb&si, which, with 
the exception of the tract of Cameron, is now wholly unknown. 
In connection with Lake Tanganyika we have information from 
the south, owing to the exploration of the Geographical Society, 
and the visit of the Free Church Missionaries from Lake Nyassa. 
We have English missionaries established on one part of Lake 
Tanganyika, and French Roman Catholic missionaries at another. 
Nothing - of a tangible linguistic character has reached us yet, 
but we are enabled to record the names and position of the tribes 
speaking distinct languages, or, possibly dialects of languages, 
and leave it to time to fill in the picture. 

We can see no limit to the expansion of this sub-branch, which 
will comprise all the unknown tribes inhabiting the basin of the 
upper waters of the Kongo, anil the mysterious lakes of Mocro 
and Bangweolo. English commerce will soon developo itself 
upon the road traced out by English missionaries, and English 
and American explorers. The names which come practically 
before us, read like the names in some fairy tale : they will 
fall into the places allotted for them, and the* great frame of East 
Africa in the southern tropic will gradually he tilled up, and in 
a few years the explorers from the west will shake hands with 
the explorers from the east at Nyangwe. Wc have reason to 
believe that the same family of languages are spoken in the 
whole basin of the Kongo, but North vvaid of Nyangwe there 
is a terra incognita betwixt the West sale of the Albert Nyanza 
and the basin of the mysterious river Welle. In the fullness of 
time the geographical and linguistic secrets of this region 
will be revealed, and we shall be able to trace the lino 
where the Negro and Bantu races march together, and impinge 
on each other, aud possibly affect each other’s languages. 

The western brafleh of the Bantu family comprises the 
western half of south tropical Africa from the Namaqua-land 
of the Hottentot group to the south, as far north as the Kame- 
rfin mountains. To the north an uncertain boundary of unex- 
plored territory divides it from the Negro field, and it is remark- 
able that some tribes, ethnically Negro, speak Bantu languages. 
To the east there is the vast space of unexplored Central Africa, 
on both banks of the Kongo, savages, cannibals, and warlike. 
There are three sub-branches : — 

I. — The Portuguese Colony of Angola and its dependencies 
and the country south, up to tiie confiues of Namaqua-land. 

II. — The basin of the Lower Kongo. 

III. — The basin of the Ogoway-Gabun and the country north 
of the equator as far as the Kameruu mountains. The whole 
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of tliis branch presents a hopeful fiold for enquiry, as there is 
a great deal of life along the whole coast, under the influence of 
English, French, German, Portuguese, Spanish and American 
visitors for different purposes. 

In tho first sub-branch we find the Herero language and the 
Shindonga of Ovampo, spoken by tribes nominally under English 
influence, south of tho river Ciinone. North of that river, 
within the Portuguese colony of Angola, the Bunda language 
Is spokeu. Wo have tho advantage here of grammar and 
dictionaries by Cauuecattim, Capuchin, published at Lisbon 
150 4 A. D. It apparently extends over a large tract, but later 
travellers have reported the existence of another language 
spoken at Bilic, and other names arc given beyond the Portu- 
guese frontier, and the German travellers, Poggc and Buchner, 
who penetrated to Kabebo, the capital of Muata Yanvo, have 
brought back other names, but very little certainty. 

The sub-branch of the Kongo basin con taius the germ of new 
discoveries, as missionaries and exploters are pushing up the river 
as far as Stanley pool. The Kongoe.se. or Fiote, is illustrated bv a 
grammar by Bruscioltus, published at Rome 1059 A. I). It may 
b** in a few yeais that we shall have steamers from Stanley pool 
to Nyangwe, ami a row' of new- languages revealed to us. We 
may reckon with ceitainty on leceiving vety shortly information 
of the dialects of the basin of the Kongo west of the pool, and 
translations of the Holy JScriptmes 

From this sub-branch so leplete with undefined promise, yet 
at present with no fruit which is the result of modern culture, 
we pass northwards into the sub-branch of the Ogowah-Gabun 
basin, and find several well defined languages illustrated by 
woiks of great merit, iev* filing to us most completely the 
nature of tho languages u^od by the Mpnugwc, Dualin, Dikole, 
Isubu. Bimbia, Bakelo, and the residents of the island of Fernan- 
do Fo. We have good and sufficient grammars, translations of 
portions of t ho Holy Scriptures, and abundance of smaller works, 
the results of the labour* uf English and American missionaries 
over a long course of years. 

We have recorded one hundred and forty -three names of languages 
of this family, probably one-third only of the vast number of 
which we know nothing but which will emerge into light. Some of 
these names will u present dialects only of a greater language: 
some will be more synonyms of languages already recorded, for this 
pitfall is always open to the linguist. Travellers may bring home 
a vocabulary with a new name, but after careful sifting, it, may be 
found to be an old friend with slight variations. We take leave 
of this magnificent family with the feeling that it is the only 
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one which, in a linguistic sense, can compete with the great Aryan 
family. 

VI. Driven down to the extreme south of the Continent of 
Africa, and only saved from extinction by the advent of the 
English and by the efforts of Christian missionaries, we find the 
sixth and last linguistic group, which, but for the smallness 
of the population, ought to form two groups, as the component 
parts have no relation whatever to each other. We allude to 
the group of the Hottentot bushmen. Their existence is, how- 
ever, important, as throwing some light on the character of the 
earlier, if not aboriginal, inhabitants of the continent, as unques- 
tionably we have to deal with tribes broken and reduced by the 
powerful inroad from the north of the great Bantu family. 

Sub-group c * Hottentot.” However the word may lie spelt, 
or from whatever c^use assigned, it is not the real name of the 
tribe who call themselves u Koikoib” ( meu of men\ and are 
called " Lawi” by their Kafir neighbours. They number 350,000, 
and are considered to have four dialects — Naina, the purest and 
staudard, spoken in Namaqua-Iand to the north ; Kora, on the 
Orange River; a third is spoken by the eastern division of the 
tribe ; and a fourth, and a very impure variety, in the neighbour- 
hood of Capetown. To these must be added the Griqun, or 
bastards, the issue of Dutch and Hottentot, speaking a mixed 
language. There are many excellent works by missionaries 
about and in this language, and it may be considered to lie 
sufficiently well-kuown. In all probability its days are numbered. 
Friedevieh Muller records his opinion, that it is an isolated 
language, with no connexion with any otiier African or non- 
African form of speech ; though morphologically agglutinative, 
the roots are monosyllabic ; there are genders and numbers 
formed by suffixes ; the pronoun is the vivifying element, and, 
joined to nouns and verbs, differentiates the meaning. The 
oral literature consists of songs and animal stories, which have 
been collected by sympathising scholars. The great feature 
of the language is the existence of four clicks, formed by a 
different position of the tongue. The dental click is almost iden- 
tical with the sound of indignation, not unfrequently uttered by 
Europeans ; the lateral click is the sound with which horses are 
stimulated to action ; the guttural click is not unlike the pop- 
ping of a champagne cork, and the palatal click is compared 
to the cracking of a whip. 

A variety of opinions may be quoted as. to the ethnological 
ongin of the Hottentot. Hovelacque declares that he is but a 
cross-breed, and that, whatever may be said to the isolation of 
his language, he has no pretence to independence of race. Max 
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Muller quotes Dr. Moffat as au authority for a resemblance of 
the Hottentot language with that of some of the tribes of the 
Upper Nile. Such assertions must, at the present stage of the 
inquiry, be supported by actual pioot at first hand or withdrawn, 
as if supported only oy hearsay statements, they are of no value. 
Wo must deal with actual facts, and, iu their absence, it is of no 
use hazarding theories of an archaic race extending in a conti- 
nual line down the whole Continent of Africa. No doubt the 
Hottentot and Bushman are like the Basque in Europe, the 
survival of an ethnological and linguistic stratum which has dis- 
appeared elsewhere, and, in the absence of written records, left 
no trace behind. Bleek and Lepsius, whose names can only be 
mentioned with profound respect, connect the Hottentot with 
the H ami tic group. 

The names of scholars whom we Bhould add to connect with 
this portion of the subject are, Bleck, Hahn, Tindall, and 
Wallmann. To them we are indebted for grammatical notices, 
vocabularies, and a considerable amount of educational and 
religious literature. A missionary being invited by the Govern- 
ment to send hooks in the Kora dialect to be printed, remarked, 
that bis experience was, that it was easier to teach the young to 
read Dutch, and that the old could not learn at all. 

Sub-group a Bushman” comprises one isolated language, and 
is in a very low state of linguistic development. The name was 
assigned to them by the Dutch, because they dwelt in the bush ; 
they cull themselves Saab, or Saan, and are totally distinct from, 
and shunned by the Hottentot and Bantu. The language 
belongs to the monosyllabic order, as far as we can judge; there 
is no ’gender ; the formation of the plural is exceedingly irregular, 
And of the sixty ways of forming it, reduplication of the noun 
is the most common as the most natural , but the use of the 
plural seems to be as abnormal as the formation In some par- 
ticulars there are analogies common to the Bushman and the 
Hottentot. Dr. Bleek made many years study of this subject, 
having members of the tribe iu his household, and collected 
materials for grammar, dictionary, and folk-lore before his pre- 
mature death. We can only hope that his successor Hahu, will 
complete the unfinished work. 

It must be remembered that the Bushmen are a broken and 
despised race, iu the lowest state of culture, neither pastoral 
nor agricultural, but living by hunting, and nomadic ; they have 
no appearance of tribal unity, aud no chief. Before the English 
rule they were treated as little better than wild beasts. The 
u click” sounds are believed to be their original property, and 
to have been communicated by them, in always decreasing 
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proportion, to the Hottentot and Kafirland sub-branch of the Bintu 
family ; for the Bushman! in addition to the four clicks already 
described ns » feature of the Hottentot language, has a fifth, sixth, 
and sometimes a seventh and eightu, ot»d not only before vowels 
and gutturals, but before labials. Such sounds nlmost incap- 
able of expression by Europeans, and it would almost appear Ui*t 
they are connecting links between articulate and inarticulate 
sounds. • 

The Bushmen are of exceedingly small stature, thus opening 
out the question of their belonging to the now well-established 
tribes of pigmies in North and Central Africa. In appearance 
they seem to belong to the lowest order of humanity ; they 
inhabit outskirts and desert places, and are shy and wild. We 
read, however, of tame Bushmen : the Babomuntsu, on the out- 
skirts of the Basuto country, and other tribes with mutually 
unintelligible languages, with evident traces of Bdntu influence 
in their form of speech, both wild and tame, within the recognis- 
ed territory of B&ntu sub-branches. Only lately it was mention- 
ed, that a Bushman, who resided beyond Damaraland, bad come 
under notice, whose language was unintelligible to the Bushmen 
at Capetown. Friederich Muller states that they are found 
as far as the rivers Cundne and Zambesi, and even beyond. If 
such is indeed the ease, we are not in a position to arrive at any 
final opinion about them. 

One remarkable feature still remains to be noticed. No trace 
of the invention of writing has been found South of the equator, 
but the Bushmen have acquired a wonderful power of painting 
scenes on rocks and in caves. Animals, human figures, dancing* 
bunting, fights, are pourtrayed with fidelity, and that the art has 
existed down to modern times, is evident from the appearance of 
Boers in some of the fights. It appears that the art of sculpture 
was also known, and that the outlines of some of the figures aro 
excellent. 

To the Hottentot Bushman group must be provisionally attach- 
ed two interesting sub-groups, of whom we know little or nothing, 
except that they exist : I. The scattered broken races. II. The 
dwarfs, or pigmies. Every traveller meutions the existence of the 
first sub-group, a helot class, in an extremely low state of culture, ex- 
pert hunters, without habitations or vestments, living in jungle and 
forests using the bow and arrow, and, if not always linguistically, 
at least ethnically, distinct from the dominant and superior races. 
When Africa is well known, and the names and distinguishing 
features, and language of all these scattered races are brought 
together and submitted to intercomparison, then only will any 
classification be possible. Their colour is often yellow, and when 
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compared with the colour of the black Negro, and brown Bantfi, has 
even been called white. The second sub-group is a more 
marvellous instance of the perpetuation of ethnical phenomena, 
for Homer mentions the existence of dwarfs, and* later ages have 
placed their existence beyond doubt in the persons of the Akka, 
the Doko, and the Obongo, Specimens of the Akka have been in 
the possession of Europeans, and one found its way to Europe, and 
the language has been recorded. It is yet too early to form any 
theory : we can only record facts, and wait till the unexplored 
tracts in the centre of Africa have bfeen revealed. While, on the 
one band, we may rest assured, that no monstrosities, or abnormal 
variations of the human form have been discovered, on the other 
hand, we must admit the existence of every variety of stature 
colour and proportions, and, as a convincing proof of the wide 
difference of mau and beast , we find unlimited variations of 
sound, word and sentence to express the thought, the wishes, and 
the fears, fantastic and innumerable fashions of hair-dressing and 
persona) adornmeuts, and customs differing in details, but resemb- 
ling each other in abominable and pitiless cruelty. 

Over and above the names recorded by travellers or word-col- 
lectors, is a great multitude (which no man can as yet number) of 
peoples and tongues which it must be left to future generations 
to discover and record ; and, till that event takes place, no one 
can presume to say that liis account of the languages is complete. 
And there is this further complication, that writers constantly record 
the fact that such and such a language is dying out, and, as this 
process has been going on for centimes, leaving not the faintest im- 
press on the sands of time, an idea may be formed how remote is 
the solution of the problem of the oiigin of human speech. 

Moffat also, who is no mean authority, records his opinion, that 
new languages are in the course of formation. Lepsius also remarks 
ou the ceaseless changes of the vocabulary, though the structure 
of the language or family remains the same. How the phonetic 
of a language changes from day to day, we have evidence all 
over the world. 

The great propagandists of linguistic knowledge all over Asia, 
Africa, America and Australia, have beeu the great Protestaut 
Missionary Societies, and foremost among them the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. The motive' of the linguistic labours of 
this last Society is a higher one than the promotion of science, but 
it has, by its co-operation with the other Societies, brought to- 
gether a repertoire of languages and dialects in the . form of 
translations of the Scriptures, the like of which the world never 
3aw, and which is the wonder of foreign nations ; and this remark 
specially applies to Africa. No other motive is conceivable to 
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induce men of scholarship and industry to run the risk of disease 
and death for the purpose of reducing to writing the form of 
speech of downright savages, except for the one purpose of reli- 
gious instruction. In many languages the Scriptures are the only 
book, and a linguistic scholar would be devoid of all feelings of 
gratitude, if he did not heartily thank the missionary for opening 
out to him channels of information, hopelessly concealed, and the 
Bible Society for scattering it broadcast at far below the cost of 
mere printing. 

To England falls the honor of being foremost in the re-dis- 
covery of Africa. No one can dispute that fact. The Portuguese 
dropped the skein. The English picked it up. The English have 
not the sweetness and light of the great French people, nor 
the solidity and depth of knowledge of the Germans, but they are 
practical, stroug and self-willed. A camel to them is a beast of 
burden to carry bales of cotton, or of Bibles : a tribe is an aggre- 
gation of men and women to be clothed with these cottons, and 
converted with these Bibles ; the languages are learnt, and books are 
composed in them for practical purposes, and neither romance 
nor science is thought of. 

It is well that a German Is always available for such work as 
composing grammars, translating Bibles, and managing self- 
supporting missions, for the Englishman lias no time for such 
pursuits. Great is the debt of Africa to the long succession of 
great scholars who have examined the truthful, though incom- 
plete works issued by the labourers in the field, and instituted com- 
parison of language with language, group with group : thus 
gradually somo order has been introduced, and future scholars 
will labour with some feeling of certainty, adding brick by brick 
to the great fabric, the plan of which bas been sketched out by 
great linguistic architects. Though Africa has no works of art 
and science to shew as the result of the long silent ceuturies 
which have passed away since the time of Herodotus, the existence 
of the Negro group of isolated and totally distinct languages, 
side by side with the great Bantu family, with its scores of 
kindred languages, with different vocabularies, and phonetic 
variations, clothed upon the same backbone and skeleton of the 
B&ntu organization, is a wonderful record of human intellect, 
acting spontaneously and unconsciously. 

Here ends our task. Twenty years ago there was a rebellion 
against the tyranny of the Aryan and Semitic scholars who at- 
tempted to cut down all languages to the length and breadth of 
their method, forgetful of the infinite variety of the then dimly- 
diseerned families and groups of agglutinating languages in Asia. 
The great problem of the origin of language, however, cannot 
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be solved, and fs not ready for solution, until the secrets of the 
languages of Africa, Australia and America are revealed, and 
arranged in such order, that the lessons taught by the study of 
each of them may he considered with reference to the linguistic 
phenomena of the whole world, and this work will not be com- 
pleted in the present generation. 

The writer of these lines may not live to see any of these 
secrets revealed. Africa has become the solace and plaything 
of his old age, as India and Asia were the joy and interest of his 
manhood. At the Fifth International Congress of Oriental Scholars, 
to be held in September of this year at Berlin, he will read 
a paper in the German language on “ Our recent knowledge of 
the languages of Africa/* In the same month he will exhibit at 
the Third International Geographical Congress of Geographers 
to be hold at Venice, his new Ethnical and Linguistic Map of 
Africa, specially prepared for him by the celebrated cartographer, 
Ravensteiu, as an embodiment of all existing knowledge. Atten- 
tion will thus be drawn to the subject, and assist the writer of these 
lines in his self-imposed task of publishing, next year, a volume on 
the languages of Africa, exhibiting by the help of language, 
maps, and bibliographical catalogues, illustrated by a historical 
narrative, the extent of our knowledge, half-knowledge and 
ignorance on this great subject. 

Robert Cost. 


London, July 1SS1. 



Art. III.— MORAL CHOLERA. 

T HE white races, by whom alone the peculiar powers of man 
as a thinking animal have been developed, have never 
ceased, from the earliest record of their thoughts, to speculate 
upon . the nature of evil aud upon the heat way of deliverance 
from its power. The accounts of the creation contaiued iu Genesis, 
and the similar narratives preserved by the Assyrians, the specu- 
lations contained in the book of Job, and the oldest records of the 
Egyptians, all show this. In the 3rd chapter of Job, for example, 
we hear the cry of despair front the ruiued patriarch ringing 
through the clear air of the desert, "For now I should have 
lain still and been at rest, with kings and counsellors of the 
earth, or with princes who had gold, who filled their houses with 
silver ; there the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest ; there the prisoners rest together, they hear uot the voice 
of the oppressor ; the small and the great are there, and the ser- 
vant is free from his master ; wherefore is light giveu to him that 
is in misery, and life unto the bitter soul, which long for death, 
but it cometh not, aud dig for it more than for hid treasures, 
which rejoice exceedingly and are glad when they can fiud the 
grave?” The same cry comes to us from the palace of Jerusalem, 
where the wise king had accumulated the trophies of knowledge 
and of pleasure, all the sources of human enjoyment, whether 
physical or intellectual. ‘‘ For in much wisdom is grief, and he 
that increaseth knowledge, increascth sorrow. 1 said of laughter, 
it is mad ; aud of mirth, what doetli it ? I looked on all the works 
that tuy hands had wrought, aud on the labour that I had laboured 
to do ; and behold ! all was vanity and vexation of spirit, and no 
profit under the sun." Sophocles, iu one of his most exquisite 
dramas gives us another monarch, saying that : — 

“ Not to have been, exceeds all human thought; 

But, having been, to go as quickly back 
As may be to the place from whence we came 
Is far the next best thing ” — 

Instances might be multiplied : but yet all are but a set of 
sporadic instances, wherein the thoughts of those simple hearts 
that we call " the ancients, ” were in more or less complete harmony 
with the most complicated experience of us, moderns. Sorrow, as 
then, still loathes the day ; the life that it has thoroughly tainted 
ceases to be of value. The great Arab Shekh, deprived of sous 
and daughters, and of all his pastoral wealth and pride of place, 
feels this exactly as it is felt by the mighty king who h&B made 
greatness commonplace, and having exhausted all the springs of 
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excitement sinks under the paralysis of satiety. (Edipus in Colo- 
nus and Juvenal in Rome are alike in railing at Fortune, for they 
have trusted her favour and found it fickle. Teb in all this 
there is no systematic pessimism. In all the Beenes we have 
glauced at other voices arise ; the young and active see the gran- 
deur aud the beauty of the life around them, and rejoice in their 
labuuib, as their God dops in his. It was left to the wretched soil 
of this weary India to show the spectacle of a prince in the bloom 
of adolescence, surrounded by all that could stimulate the emotions 
of hope and jny f going forth to take his seat by night under the 
pipal tree at Gaya, and there evolve, as a universal cosmic plan, 
the conception of a general disease whose only cure was Nirvdna , 
41 to he blown out like a lamp."* 

Tims understood, not as the cry of disappointment, but as the 
deliberate exposition of a philosophy for all mankind, Buddhism 
has hitherto prospered in Asia, but in Asia alone. Although not 
now accepted in name by the people of India, it long continued 
to colour both the teaching of the learned and the social system 
of the common masses. In many of the neighbouring countries 
it has spread widely, though popular needs have given it a less 
ascetic character in practice than it receives in books. Bud- 
dhism in some sh «pe or other is the most numerously professed of 
ail creeds. Theoretically its main outline is as follows : — 

The universe is composed of two great constituents, matter and 
spirit. Out of these two factors arises the phenomenal (Cosmos, 
wherein mau frets Ids brief hour ; though that (Cosmos by no means 
expresses the true nature of what exists, if any thing exists, as to 
which the doctors are not agreed. Some maintain that behind it 
there is a first cause, of which both spirit and matter are emana- 
tions. Others, apparently the most characteristic, think that this 
cause is entirely incapable of demonstration, and too remote (if 
real) to be deserving of a place in the system. All are agreed, 
indeed, that we can have, on such a subject, neither positive know- 
ledge, nor even practical conceptions. He who is truly wise, there- 
fore, will confine all the powers of his mind to the study of im- 
mediate causes aud of the nature and operations of the world 
around him, vaguely realising an ultimate Monism in which he and 
all things melt'awav. The faithful are taught further that what 
is vulgarly called "“evil” is in fact the essence of the uuiverse.f* 

* The Buddhist Xirvdna is theo- f Observe the total contrast here 
retically absorption ; because the sys- with the older pantheism of Europe, 
tem was originally Pantheist, and ue- as taught by Spinoza. Indeed, 
cessarily in pamheism there can he Buddhism is not so much pantheism, 
uo annihilation. But in practice Pan- practically, as atheism, pure and 
theism has become atheism, and, simple, 
therefore, annihilation seems natural. 
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By a process of slow evolution the spirit of man has gradually 
emerged from the prison of lower forms: It will not, however, rest 
content with the amount of progress involved in thjfc its common 
condition of being: but will, if blessed, continue its upward path 
through forms ever higher and more pure. The citizen will become 
a monk, the monk a hermit, according to the rate at which a capi- 
tal of spiritual merits has been accumulated. Then coined the 
dissolution of the physical frame ; but even this is not extinction. 
In thirty-six trans-mundane spheres the work of development pro- 
ceeds with the fortunately endowed individual ; until, after various 
stages of angelic rapture aud beatitude, he ultimately attains the 
supreme bliss of Nirvdna. 

The nations of Eastern Asia have grown old without passing 
through the stage of active manhood. They have not made the 
most of life, nor have they felt tiie stimulating influences that 
come from a stubborn, difficult set of physical conditions. That 
their languor and decrepitude should be attracted by such a 
system is not wonderful. The strange thing would be to find 
it obtain among the active, ambitious races of the West. Euro- 
peans have hitherto preferred a more material progress, one 
more clearly due to their own exertions. It is therefore re- 
markable that some important parts of this Buddhist’s speculations 
are among the last conclusions of thinkers in France , 111 Germany and 
England. 

The theory of the relativity of the phenomenal Kosmos and 
of the need for more or less neglecting the study of the meta- 
physical basis forms a main feature of all the modern schools of 
agnosticism, and has undoubted elements of interest for modern 
man. Though so long ago anticipated by thinkers whom we 
are accustomed to regard as barbarians, it seems nu advance upon 
the ordinary forms of Deism, aud upon the teleological aud 
optimistic views of Leibnitz and of Faley. It even answers 
some of the difficulties of Stuart Mill. No longer regarding man 
as the central figure or the ultimate development to whose pur- 
poses creation is subordinate, it meets, or avoids the weariful 
task of accounting for the origiu of evil. It does not concern 
itself with the endless labour of reconciling the omnipotence of 
God with the miseries of his highest progeny. It ofiers to the 
despoudency of which all are, at some time or other, victims, an assu- 
rance of that remedy for which the unhappy or the Batiated have 
always longed. 

* It meets with no general favor in England have adopted its agnostic 
France, but has lately received some tendencies, though they have not 
support from the acute aud sym- generally adopted its views of the 
pathetic Renan. Advanced thinkers in universality of evil. 
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Europe Is the colonial system of Asia. Descended from the more 
active and adventurous of the old races, and from their sons, who 
struggled with the forces of Nature in their new homes, the set- 
tlers and the tribes they founded, long continued in a state of fer- 
mentation that prevented them from stagnating in the crust of 
custom, and the bondage of speculative systems. But it must not 
be forgotten that symptoms of stagnation and arrested progress 
have sometimes appeared in Europe. The cases of the Greek 
and Latin churches, and of the national decay of Spain, are 
sufficient to remind us, that the same causes which have wrecked 
Asia are ready to repeat the operation in Europe also. The 
pessimistic tendencies of Buddhism have never been without 
their Western echoes. Even the Bangui ne and practical Voltaire 
gave way to a feeling of this sort when he was roused by the 
terrible earthquake of Lisbon to publish Candide. In the be- 
ginning of our century Byron and Shelley gave occasional expression 
to the cry of despair that had already been raised in the early 
stages of Goethe’s career, afterwards so calm and contented. And 
in Italy Leopardi (a man of equal genius and unhappiness) bad 
made his own bitter experience of life the basis of a system of 
despair. According to this melancholy singer life is so bad, that 
even without suffering it is still, of itself, an evil : there is no 
condition so sad as not to be capable of becoming woise : fortune 
is always stronger than we, and she will end by breaking even 
the fiimne>s of despair. When then will misery end ? When every 
thing cuds. The worst moments of all are those passe/1 in plea- 
sure, There never was, and never will 1 e, an existence than 
which non-existence is not better ; as is proved by the fact that 
no one would willingly go through his past life again. Listen 
to the following dialogue between u seller of Almanacs and 
a passer by : — 

“ A. liny almanacs, new almanacs, now calendars 1 
P. Almanacs for next year ? 

A. Your honour, yes. 

P. Will it be happy, think you, this new year 1 
A. Oh I yes, your honour, I am suie it will. 

P. More than the past year 1 
A. Much sir, very much. 

P. Or the preceding ? 

A. Very much, 1 hope. 

P. Or that before it ? Are there no past years 
You’d have tins next resemble T 
A. No sir, none. 

P. Pray, tell me now, how many years it is 
You have been selling almanacs ? 

A. Twenty, sir. 

P. And which of all the twenty would you choose, 

That next year should be like 1 
A. I cannot say. 


8 
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P. What ! cannot you remember any year 
Seemed to you happy ? 

A . Ne, I cannot, Bir. 

P. Yet, on the whole, 'tis a fine thing to lire I 
A. We all know that. 

P. And would you not consent 

To live again the twenty years, or even 
The whole term that has passed since you were born f 
A. Alas ! Dear Sir, I wish to God I could ? 

P. But. doing this, you would have to undergo 
'Its joys, its sorrows, neither Jobs nor moie. 

A. Oh 1 no, not that ! 

P. What life, then, would it be that you would choose ? 

Say mine, say the Grand Duke's? Do you not think 
That the Grand Duke, or I, to the same question 
Would make the same reply (and truly, too) 1 
* I would not re-coinnience iny bye-gone life ? * 

A. I do. 

P. You'd not begin again, then, either I 
A. No sir, indeed, I'd not begin again. 

P. What life then would you choose? 

A. What God would give. 

Without the least condition. 

P. A chance lot 

Of which you knew no more than of next year ? 

A. Exactly. 

P. So should I, and so would all. 

And yet there 's no one living whom, so far, 

Chance has not persecuted and deceived. 

Each thinks the sum of evil has, for him, 

Been more than that of good ; none would be born 
To live again the life that he has led, 

With all its good things and its evil, too. 

The life that is a fine thing is not that 

Eife which we know, but that which we do not ; 

Not the life past, but one that is to come — 

Next year, however, chance is to begin 
To treat us kindly, you and me, and all ; 

Next, year the happy life is to begin : 

Is it uot so ? 

A. Let's hope it is. 

P. Now, which of all your alamnncs is the prettiest ? 

A. This one, your honour ; have it for lialf-a-crown. 

P. Here is the money. 

A. Thank you kindly, sir ! 

Buy almanacs ! new almanacs ! new calendars ! ” 

For the knoweldge of this amusing dialogue I was first indebt- 
ed to a French translator, M. Caro. It does not occur in the 
ordinary issue of Leopardi's Poesie . The dialogue is, however, 
to be found in the Leipsic Edition of Leopardi’s works, p. 274.* 

* L. was evidently a diseased semic school of French poetry, 
man throughout his entire life. The Schopenhauer and Hartmann have 
game may oe said of A. de Musset, not the same excuse, 
and what has been called the c ‘ an- 
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But it was not under the sunny skies of Italy, with £he monu- 
menti of a great past around them, and the dawn of a new na- 
tional day breaking over their heads, that men were to give an 
ultimate welcome to the philosophy of despair. The spasmodic 
pains of disordered livers and baffled poetic ambitions were not 
sufficient to engender the new birth. It was reserved for Scho- 
penhauer and his successor Von Hartmann to reproduce Nirvana 
as a systematic object of aspiration to modern Europe ; and to 
offer to the d Lite of modern progress, the consolations that satisfy 
the dreamers of Ceylon, Burma, and Thibet. The idea has been 
taken up in Germany with mathematical rigour, and worked into 
a system that bids fair to take the place of those of Schelling 
and of Hegel, fallen into decay and disrepute. The world, it 
appears to these teachers, is the fruit of a union between an un- 
conscious will and the idea on which that will operates. Though 
unconscious, this will (otherwise force) is insatiably tenacious 
and even cunning ; in the pursuit of its malignant ends it leads 
us many a dance. Pleasure, profit, the love of woman (that 
creature with long hair and short views) all these are among the 
baits by which this truly Satanic power tries to lure man away 
from his true destiny — annihilation. But a time of awakening 
anives. Thrown Into despair by the incurable badness of his 
environments, roused to rebellion by the Inexorable irony of fate, 
man turns like the trodden worm. He perceives that in his own 
will lie has been cherishing a perfidious accomplice of the enemy ; 
find that his only chance of happiness is to mortify his desires, 
retiro from the baffling struggle, and bear a part with all his 
strength iu the final campaign. An Armageddon in which an 
annihilated universe is to achieve a sinister victory, and bury in its 
own ruins the tiaces of its unrelenting but baffled foe — such is the 
promised conclusion of this singular Apocalypse. 

A strict and consistent disciple of this school would, one would 
suppose, reserve to himself the right of ending his own particular 
share of misery. But suicide is not allowed him, for it is a coward- 
ly desertion from the ranks, a withdrawal of some of the force 
needed to work out the general programme of universal extinction. 
At least, however, lie will never marry ; and in the home of 
Nihilism things are carried to that extreme of logic ; for there 
is a Russian sect* which contributes to the cause by subjecting 
its male members to a surgical operation by which they are deli- 
vered from all risk of being cajoled by the Unconscious into 
sharing its nefarious designs. Schopenhauer, too, lived to the ripe 
age of seventy-two, in a state of armed neutrality towards the sex 
of whom Goethe said that they were as much the better part of 
mankind as night was of the twenty-four hours. We are bound, 
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however, to add that Herr von Hartmann has yielded to the wiles 
of the enemy in this respect, and has deprived himself of the 
blessed privilege of personally furthering the advent of that 
happy time when the fires of evil shall cease for lack of fuel. 
The modern apostle of Nirvana has, we are informed on the 
best authority, a wife and family, of whom he may be ashamed as 
a philosopher, but is proud as a man. 

Schopenhauer and Hartmann are too remarkable and too In- 
fluential to ‘be tossed aside with mere badinage. As the latter 
says, “ Pessimism has been reviled and laughed at-, but it lias 
never been refuted.” As a metaphysi co-physical explanation of 
the world, it is worth as much as another. All attempts to go 
bej r ond the flammantia mcenia mundi , and define the unknow- 
able, must remain unrefuted. That this particular explanation 
has its weak points may be 6een by any one who examines it 
without prejudice, though a further examination of the same 
kind may bring out some strong points also. It is the applica- 
tion to daily practice of a theory which has no peculiar 
practical advantages that calls for protest. Pessimism is the 
part of Buddhism that seeks to concern itself with practice, but 
it has no merits that are not capable of being dissociated from 
the Buddhistic scheme and used, as we have seen them used, by 
teachers who have taken such different views of the universe 
as Epictetus and St. Paul. That we should mortify our coirupt 
affections and live for the whole rather than for ourselves, is as 
much a part of evangelical Christianity as it is of enlightened 
Stoicism. But to base sucli a principle of ethics on the assump- 
tion that extinction is beatitude seems a different matter. It 
is the system which commends itself to nations and to indivi- 
duals who are approaching a state of senility without having 
passed through a virile period of healthy activity. It offers a 
solution acceptable to the sense of failure and of imbecility, a 
consolation, such as that state of feeling alone would appreciate. 
It has been called a philosophy of despair : it might with equal 
propriety be entitled the aspiration of decrepitude. It is not 
the attitude of the tired warrior who a wraps the drapery of bis 
couch arouud him and lies down to pleasant dreams it is 
rather the querulous anxiety of a feeble old invalid who wants 
to have all the lights in the house extinguished, because the time 
approaches when she has to take her sleeping draught * 

Pessimism, then, may be true as an ultimate proposition, much 
as disease and death are true for those who have never known 
them by experience. That does not prevent it, however, from 
being a mortal malady, nor prevent its teachers from being quacks 

* Readers of Lecky will call to mind suicide under l he Homan Emperors, 
his remarks on the prevalence of 
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when they pretend to be prescribing a cure while only describing 
a disorder. 

Among other errors, we may note the following : It is a mani- 
fest assumption on the part of Schopenhauer to suppose that 
phenomena are purely subjective, and do not spring out of any 
real existence. It is equally an assumption to lay down that 
will is unconscious, or identical with force. Force (iu the physi- 
cal sense) must have had an origin. It is just as fair to assume 
that this origin was will, and that this will is conscious and the 
source of conscious will in man. If any one chooses to make au 
assumption, in a region beyond the veiifying faculty, one assump- 
tion is surely as good as another. 

Further, it is an as*umption, for which no satisfactory foundation 
can he shown, that enjoyment is not positive, but a mere suspen- 
sion of sorrow, as cold is of heat. 

In seeking to piove the unconscious nature of the will, Hart- 
mann has undoubtedly impioved upon his original. He has also 
made some interesting references to animal instincts, which seem 
to him to indicate how this force may act wholly independent 
of consciousness or cerebral action. But. all depends upon the 
definition: if by “instinct” wc utideistand only the inherited 
impulses as distinguished from “ reason.' ” which is moved by 
acquired experience, how do we know that instinct is not the 
slowly formed accumulation of the experience of ancestors con- 
futed on oiganised beings by virtue of heredity? 

Again, Hartmann attempts to account for the origin of con- 
sciousness by suggesting that it may be produced by the simple 
action of organised matter on unconscious will. But that action 
takes place in the case of idiots and infants without producing 
consciousness. Evidently, the explanation is insufficient. 

In all this it is probable that, tbe chief source of error is the 
neglect of a very patent truth : namely, that a physical accom- 
paniment is not the final cause of the spiritual fact that it 
.accompanies. Hartmann lias to confess this (see his Philosophy 
of the Unconscious, p. 40:3). and it has been well brought out 
by Herbert .Spencer and Fiske. 

And this brings us to the subject of religion and morality : 
which, though perhaps not necessarily connected, are nevertheless 
traceable to the same source. The sense of duty to God and to 
one’s neighbour, without, which it is not clear bow society is to 
lie maintained, are both instincts traceable to inherited experience. 
Millions of our forefathers who have thought and suffered, have 
bequeathed to us the traces of their sufferings and their thoughts, 
woven into the very texture of our nervous systems. One in- 
stinct teaches us awe of the Unknown — not Unconscious— Will, of 
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which we feel our own wills to be an emanation. The other 
prompts us to exert ourselves, not for annihilation, general or 
individual, but for fulness of integration aud growth* 

As Voltaire, after dabbling in his petulant way with pessimism, 
was forced to conclude, “It faut cultivcr ndtre jardin” The 
object of life is— life : — 

n 'Tis life of which our veins are scant — 

Life— and not death, for which we paut, 

More life, and fuller, that we want.” 

In striving after this fulness of life, for ourselves as individuals 
as well as for the society of which we are members, wc fiud the best 
answer to the doctrine of the Neo-Buddhists as applied to practice. 

It is not the less worthy of enquiry, how such a system came to 
find favour in modern Europe, and what future is likely to 
await it. Pessimism, like the Cholera Morbus , is an Asiatic 
disease, and both took root in Europe at about the same time. 
The mental malady is as likely to be real and mischievous as 
the bodily epidemic, though both one ami the other seem to 
require remedy rather than propagation. Pessimism is the 
organisation of a morbid indolence to which man is too prone 
by nature. In moments of abasement the bravest may be dis- 
posed to think that effort is such an evil, that to cease from one 
would lie to cause cessation of the other. Those who hear this 
expressed recognise a passing derangement : probably the sufferer 
may do the same. But unhappily he may not, and may he 
carried away by the impulse before it has time to wear itself 
out : in which case he may call his malady *• life,*' aud perhaps 
find the remedy in his own hand. Still the common sense, so 
despised as “ Philistinism," will recognise disease. Securus 
judicat orbis : men know who have been their benefactors : 
the world judges Caesar a greater man than Cato, and from that 
judgment one sees no appeal. 

It has been reserved for the Germany of the Post-Napoleonic 
epoch ; tired of metaphysics tliat ended in no practical result ; 
bewildered by the internecine strife of Positivism and Ultramon* 
tanism ; gravid with the embryos of 1866 aud 1870 , for whose 
birth she had yet made no conscious preparation ; despairing of 
liberal institutions ; and losing her skill in literature and art ; to 
mature this malady into an endemic, and mistake its diagnosis 
for a universal panacea.* 

With the dawn of a happier day, the disappearance of the 
monster may be hoped for. It is of no use to argue that life 
is not a hard struggle, and repose not a thing to be thought of 
as an ultimate reward. So far back as the beginning of the 


* Vide fiual note. 
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century an officer in the old Swiss guard of France, escaping 
from the deluge of the Ho volution and surveying the chaos that 
called out the despondency of Obermauu, put the matter very 
well iu the simple language of his time : — 

By the <leep grave’*! unechoing brink 
We mortals shuddering stand ; 

Whcic, with «l sable cloud, it hides 
The undiscoveied land. 

The music of the nightingale 
We cannot hear above, 

Only upon the mossy mound 
Fall failed flowers of love. 

There, brides bereaved are wringing 
Their hands in idle round ; 

There, orphans’ wailings fail to pierce 
The inexorable ground — 

All ! yet 'tis here alone we find 
The pc.ve we love the best ; 

Through this dark door alone we win 
Our everhu-ting rest. 

The helpless heart that, in the world, 

So many tempests bore 
Can only know ils mie repose 
Here, when it beats 110 more. 

So wrote Von Sul is, lending a colour to the doctrine of Nir- 
vana in his artless lay. But when we turn his pages we find 
that action was in his view the only allowable title to the 
boon : — 

Friends ! why should womanly tears be so flowing 
Over the check t hat life's hue made so brave ‘I 
Whnt call such mood be 011 manhood bestowing, 

Would you, despondently, hasten the giave t 
Much that is nobler for task ha* been s^iit you, 

Much that the blank of expectancy hath, 

Duty accomplished alone will content you, 

Heat overshadows the end of the path. 

* * # * * 

Labour ! the wise man his labour pursuing, 

Glory ami deal hlessn ess wait on his way ; 

Traces of brightness remain fiom well-doing, 

Gilding his short and ephemeral day — 

Sowing joy's seed in the hearts that are round us, 

Doing the best that man can do to man. 

Fills up the rapture that Nature has found us, 

Clears off the clouds our horizon that spam 
Courage ! our griefs, once by courage confounded 
Freshen the soul as the rain does the tields, 

Graves, by the funeral cypress surrounded. 

Soon get the hue the Forget-me-not yields. 

Friends ! we must joy ; ’tis my ultimate sentence ; 

Joy is the Father’s supremest command, 

Joy never gave to the righteous repeuteuce, 

Smiling through roses when death is at haud.” 
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Schiller, too, lias a similar thought 

On the Buuny heights of credence 
Joy's bright bumier love* to wave, 

In the Seraph's choir precedence 
Greets us through the open grave.” 

If these saue and serene spirits could thus connect joy and 
death in the laud of Wert her and iu the day’s of Jena, wluit may 
not be hoped from Germans who have seen the triumph of their 
renewed Empire as it received the homage of Europe? Already 
wc find, among the Pessimists themselves, some symptoms of a 
return to sanity. They admit that a misguided world lias 
hitherto, on the whole, considered existence worth having, and 
effort a virtue rather than a mere curse. This, for the present, 
they are disposed to attribute to the artifices of a The Uncon- 
scious, ” who lures us on, by false pretences, and for purposes 
of its own, say they ; but the robuster sense of prosperous men 
will regret the explanation, and see in it pure mythology. What ! 
it will be asked, do you think that you can make out a con- 
spiracy of all that is good and fair to defraud the best and 
last breed of Nature? Can she be so malicious a mother as to 
betray her offspring in exact proportion to the degree of moral 
and intellectual elevation that offspring may have reached ? Can 
it be, merely because these new Buddhists say so, that the 
fountain of suns aud of systems, the source of the moral mystery 
hidden in the microcosmic form of man, is nothing but an over- 
grown and universal hoax ? 

Au attempt, honest if incomplete, should be made to describe 
this mal du si4cle in its true colours, and to suggest its cure. 
Hartmann, its latest considerable supporter, should be shown to 
have got iuto his preseut position by reasoning with mathema- 
tical accuracy upon arbitrary, not to say crazy, premises. He 
has made considerable advance upon his master ; being still 
young, he may go further; yet so far he is iucliucd to blame Schopen- 
hauer, not for his Pessimism, but for the quietism which ho 
thinks not a necessary consequence. His own preseut stand- 
point is that he has absorbed into Schopenhauer's pessimism 
the optimism of Leibnitz. The uuiou so effected he would set 
forth in the following formula : — 

u This is the best of all possible worlds but — no world at all 
would be better” 

But see the absurdity of supposing that non-existence can be 
the goal and purpose of existence ! It is like Carlyle who taught 
that silence was the ultimate object of speech (aud who, if all 
is to be believed, often made it so). Did any sane thinker ever 
hold such a doctrine upon any other subject ? 
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What the world wants is a philosophy, not of Pessimism, nor 
yet of Optimism, but one of making the best of what is: of 
subordination of self to the progress, not the annihilation, of 
the whole. In a world of relative phenomena we must take 
consciousness as a datum and renounce the study of what is 
beyond, which can never be more than speculation and idle 
guessing. As for Nirv&iifi, it may be a dream for Asiatics, but 
never the goal of active effort among civilised mankind. And 
in the meanwhile we have, if we wish it, the daily bread sufficing 
for our support : only we must take the trouble to earn it, and 
to take it up. When Goethe had outlived Wertherism, and 
matured into his acknowledged grandeur, he once let fall this 
little song 

u Wilt thou over roam for treasure ? 

Look ! for treasure still lies near ; 

Only learn to seize thy pie *sure, 

Thou wilt find thy pleasure near.” 

To those who find this too terre & terre for the office of philo- 
sophy we may safely reply, that since Bacon s time that office 
has, in many minds, assumed a very practical — if you please, a very 
humble — character. No longer soaring Iti ** t lio infinite azure 
of mysticism and metaphysics, it lias deigned to visit the dwell- 
ings of the citizens, the senate-house, the forum and the 
school. To many of 11 s moderns, if philosophy cannot suggest 
a basis of moral obligation, sho need not talk at all. And even, 
so she must speak distinctly, and must show good credentials. 
After the comparative failure of Schelling and Hegel, the Ger- 
man thinkers ran to the opposite extreme ; and taking their 
stand upon Nature, found the law of duty to be t£ Content your- 
self with the world that you have.” Not less cosmical, of couise, 
was the scheme of the Pessimists, who, finding the uatural 
state of things unworthy of approbation, pronounced the formula : 

*• Annihilate the world that you have.’ I he poets, as a rule 
sympathetic men, invite ns to seek consolation for real sorrows 
in au ideal world of joy ; ■* Substitute for the world that you have, 
an imaginary wot Id which shall be the home of the mind. 

But °the problem is not to be so solved. The world can neither 
be borne with, annihilated, or escaped fiom : least of all the 
second. Thus, to reconcile the different precepts in a common 
measure of truth, we have still need of another formula. It has 
been thus stated by a French writer : " Labour to better the 
world that you have in conformity with its ascertained laws, by 
the ideal vour best efforts can make, possibly tbe chief constituent 
of its own realisation” ( Ponilled Rev. des d> Monies, 1st March 
1881). And here, no doubt, the spirit of poetry will find itB work. 
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and be n valuable ally. Iu what has been said above of the 
groundlessness of Pessimism as a basis of practical philosophy, 
the argument has been rather of an empiric than of a purely 
.scientific kind : for the writer has no claim to figure as a scienti- 
fic or metaphysical thinker. Aud the humble comments that 
he has permitted himself arc not so much addressed to the 
system of Hartmann as to that of Schopeuhauer, who strikes one 
as an evidently inferior man. It lias been even admitted that, 
as an ultimate theory of the universe, Hartmann's system is as 
likely to bo true as any other, in a spheie where nothing can bo 
ever verified. 

The philosopher to whom we owe it is a man of multifold 
experience and reading ; and, excepting for a certain roughness 
of style, resulting probably from early barrack-training and 
habits, his exposition is clear and agreeable. His first great, work 
the Philosophy of the Unconscious , appeared about 1809, and 
went through numerous editions, lie does not there contend, 
like Leopardi and Schopenhauer, that there is no such thing as 
positive enjoyment : but he declares that it is only by a profound 
lllusiou that happiness can be regarded as an aim of aspiiation or 
exertion. In subsequent publications ( see especially a volume 
of miscellaneous essays, and one among them, “Is Pessimism 
Uuconsoling ?’*) ho attempted to give a moral application to Ids 
modified theory. In the course of the t% culture-fight,” which 
began after Sadowa, and which still goes on in North Geimnuy 
he took up its relation to religion ; and it is here, above all, that 
the most strenuous attempt has been made to levive the Hud- 
dhism of Asia and .apply it to the wants of modern civilised 
society. 

With great acuteness and well digested information, II. \. 
Hartmann sketches the “ religion of the future," something in 
the spirit of Feuerbach ; lie assumes that all religious schemes, 
corresponding to, and depending for success upon, some human 
want, must contain some doctrine or doctiines of, at, least, relative 
truth. He therefore makes a sort of eclectic synthesis of what 
he considers the distinctive truth of each great religious system, 
and concludes that such a synthesis must suggest what the future 
religious and ethical system of thinking man will he. As result 
he couceives what he calls a “ Paumonotlicism,” founded on a 
fusion of the religious development of India with that of the 
Jews and Christians which shall join the advantages of both 
tendencies, with an elimination of their errors. 

He does not go much into details. Put the following may he 
taken as the chief reasons for his conclusion. All religion arises, 
he thinks, iu astonishment and fear ; and pessimistic views are 
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of its essence. Without pessimism there can be no real religion, 
but only cant, custom, and such like. Only two conceptions of 
God are possible to the awe-struck heart : cither God must be 
thought of as external, what Spinoza calls u transcendant,” or 
lie must be thought of as having the world as a subjective 
manifestation, uot outside himself, but emanating, which he describes 
as “ immanent/* The early Semitic races peopled the air with 
their divine representatives ; and Jehovah, the tribal God of the 
Hebrews, having, by a selection of the fittest, established himself in 
the minds of the best men of the place and time, stood forth as the 
one “ transcendant" Lord of Jews, Christians and Musalmans. 

In the meanwhile the Asiatic Aryans, whose earliest needs 
turned their attention to the propitiation of the powers of 
Nature, developed among their better-thinkers, the idea of the 
immanent" force recognised by pantheistic Hindus until atro- 
phied by the Buddhist, reform into something like atheism. 

Passing by many objections which will occur to one or another, 
let. us note the unverifiablo nature of the two postulates on which 
all this is founded. Even as we have seen that, besides and 
between the extremes of Optimism and Pessimism, there lies a 
practical mean which partakes of both, and yet is neither, so it 
seems clear, there is a medium between the watch-making God 
of Paley, and the impalpable force of the Pantheists. But let 
even that pass; what of the asseition that Pessimism is of the 
essence of religion and that Optimism is necessarily pagan ? 
Even if this were so, it docs not seem right that the system adopt- 
ed by the great men of Greece and Rome for some 600 years 
should not bo as much represented in our synthesis as that of the 
Troglodytes of Behai*. But let even that pass : why is Optimism 
necessarily pagan ? From the time when Job was answered out 
of the whirlwind down to our own times, there is this notable 
uninterrupted denial of such a position in the coustant action 
of poetry. Was David a Pessimist ? read the 104th Psalm : 

“ Bless the Lord, 0 my soul ! 0 Lord my God, Thou art very 

great, Thou art clothed with honour and majesty O Lord 

how manifold are Thy works ! in wisdom hast Thou made them 

all The glory of the Lord shall endure for ever : the Lord 

shall rejoice in his works." Was Wordsworth an infidel when 
he wrote the Lines of June 13th, 1793, near Tintern Abboyt 
Take for example : — 

“ I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts : a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns— 
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And the round ocean, and the living nir, 

And the blue Bky ; ana in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought ; 

And rolls through all things — 

Therefore 1 am still, 

A iover of the meadows and the woods 
And mountains ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear ; — both what they half CreAte 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognise 
In nntine ami the language of the sense 
The anchor of mv purest thoughts, the muse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, the bouI 
Of all my moral being.” 

This may be Pantheism ; it is clearly not Pessimism or Paganism 

The poets are generally full of a like spirit ; aud it is this very 
character and condition of the poetic method and office that 
make them so dear to the overwrought heart of man. Not 
the poetry of Pessimism and satiety, still less the mere music 
of scum.' and passion. Goethe has said (Dicht-u-Wuhr, III., Bk. 

II) that c ' the essentially deep and fundamental agency, the truly 
permanent and improting, is that which remains over of the 
poet when we have him represented in prose.*' That is no doubt 
a profound ti uth, which by no means cancels the other truth 
asserted in the same passage, that “ rhythm and rhyme are to 
be equally honour* cl, being the means by which poetry first 
becomes poetry/' The master calls our minds to see that sub- 
stance as well as form is needed, so that poetry inay be ultimately 
profitable to its peifect work ; and we may claim a more universal 
weight of testimony in support of this than any historical ex- 
perience of the religious character of Pessimism. Poetry, “ con- 
forming," as Bacon said, “ the shows of things to the desires of 
the mind/' is the true consoler of the more sensitive aud feeling 
of the race. Youug people may be led away by form and work- 
manship, which are highly important, but not the actual blessing 
of the muse. Poetry is vain, at the last, unless she makes the 
heart in love with life. Not with its owu poor life, which may be 
dull, defeated, dying : but with the life streaming from a divine 
source which is neither one with the world, uor external to the 
world, but of which, let me say of Whom, the world is, for us, the 
only manifestation and revelation. 

Thus comforted we shall not learn despondency or quietism 
from the ruins of Asiatic society, or seek comfort in its narcotic 
dreams. Nor shall we seek in religion a guide to conduct, so 
much as a factor for character. A man without religion is better 
than a Buddhist, though he is to be pitied also, as much as 
one colour-blind or without an ear for music. 
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The other line, if Hartmann enn get his countrymen to follow 
it, can be started only by desperate conditions, as it can only land 
a race who adopt it in ultimate apathy aud decay. Neither will 
they be saved by taking with them some slender viaticum 
snatched from Christianity and Semitic monotheism. It will not 
he in the pretended synthesis of incompatible conjectures that 
the truth will be fouud ; hut in a cordial recognition of Nature 
as our mother, whose bosom is our resting place, as it is the 
fountain of our life. 

Theology is a doubtful remedy for the ills of life ; it has 
engendered inonasticism, enforced celibacy, and the persecution 
of opinion. But Pessimism is only theology turned inside out, 
and its results promise to bo almost the same. 

It only remains to add that this strange moral malady shows 
no symptoms of reappearing in its native country ; aud the fact 
is of good omen to those who have undertaken the charge of 
modern Indian thought. The masses, in their dull and hopeless 
circumstances, do not seem to value life highly, but they are certainly 
not under the influence of any formal philosophy. The great body 
of the native bourgeoisie live on in contented conventionalism, 
pursuing the practical ends of existence, without time or capacity 
for thought; only iu old age do they seem to turn to devotion, and 
then iu the mechauical routine of almsgiving aud sacrifice, of 
going on pilgrimage, and of dying on the bank of a sacred 
stream. Among tho classes influenced by the universities, there 
are Vedantists, Theists, Agnostics, but of Pantheists or of Pes- 
simists we do not hear. 

It seems then that the conditions requisite to make this disease 
epidemic are peculiar to a country where the leaders of society are 
conscious of arrested social development or of social decay. It is 
not found systematised and diffused among savage tribes or among 
communities stirring with active aspiration and busied in remuner- 
ative work. It requires, amongst other factors, a sense of failure 
brooding over an apparently stagnant medium; and its general 
ami permanent adoption indicates a moral atrophy arising out of a 
half-contented impotence, which need not have ended in despair 
if it had not begun by being over confident. 

H. O. Keens. 


N.B. — To tho causes of German national despondency men- 
tioned in the text, might perhaps have been added the military 
reforms of Stein and Hardenberg. Their rcceut results have been 
so startling, that the time may be hardly ripe for a sound estimate 
of their essential character. But it may be safely said that the 
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substitution of universal soldiering for the system of professional 
armies can never be a step in the direction of social progress! but 
the reversh always. And it causes so many losses and sufferings 
that it is probably fair to couut it among the causes of a morbid 
disposition towards pessimism. France has now imitated her 
rival ; and, indeed, it seems hard to say where the movement is 
to stop. But it is retrogressive for all that. It has not yet had 
time to make the French unhappy ; indeed, it may never do so. 
Not only is' their national liveliness opposed to Pessimism, hut 
the fact that the land -in France is divided among live million 
families, naturally leaves a larger number of men disposable for 
military employ than a more complicated social economy can ever 
do. It may therefore do less harm to the moral health of the 
community, in the case of tho agricultural nation, with its 
stationary population, than to that of a country where commerce 
and manufactures combine, with a constant flow of emigration, to 
keop up the remuneration of free labour at home and abroad. 

Jti. G. K. 



Abt. IV— HOW TITE PORTUGUESE OBTAINED A FOOT- 
ING IN THE ISLAND OF DIU. 

How the Portuguese obtained a fooling in tlio Island of Diu; Blow Bab&dnr 
Shfih the i^ultfui of Guzerat ; took possession of the towu ; were besieged by 
the Guzerat is, and also by Siileyin&n Pasha with a Turkish fleet, which, after 
raising the siege, departed again to the iicd Sea. 

M OSLEM authors allude very briefly, and several of them 
also incorrectly, to tho events now to be described in 
some detail, and especially to the circumstances connected with 
the death of Bahadur Shah ; a tragic accident which ought to 
have engaged their attention more than it appears to have done. 
Abul Fadl in his Akbar-namah, gives a very shoit account of It; 
Ferishta who devotes scarcely a page to it, confesses at the end 
of his narrative that the u Tarykh-i BnhAdur ShAhy* from which 
he had obtained his information, not having enjoyed the benefit 
of revision, contains many errors and cannot be trusted. The 
author of tho " Ml rat, Esknndary'’ ia of tho same opinion, but 
gives a somewhat better, although also only a brief, narrative of 
the end of the Sultan I nhddur Shah, The “Asia Portugiiesa,” 
w ritten in Spanish, by Manuel do Faria i Sousa ( quoted also 
by Briggs In his “History of the Rise of the Muhammadan 
Power in India,*’ vol. IV. p. 135-138,) contains a more ciicum- 
stantial account ; but that which occurs in De Barros (Decada 
quarto, parte sogunda, Liv. VII., Cap. IV. <t seq.) although sub- 
stantially the same with the preceding, embraces all the other 
events to be narrated in tliiB paper as well, and will serve as 
our guide, although some allowance must be made for the bias of 
an author who was describing the prowess of his own countrymen. 

The Portuguese bad much trouble in obtaining a footing in the 
Island of Diu, situated very near the coast, in t he Oulf of Cambay, 
and in 1531 even a fleet commanded by the celebrated Viceroy 
Nuno da Ciinha had been repulsed from it. 
Preliminary rrxnntka. Times, however, Hoon changed, and what 
could not be effected by force, overtures of 
amity accomplished. BnhAdur 8hab, being much digressed by 
tho attacks of the Moghuls under the Emperor Hmnnyun, and 
having lost a portion of his dominions, bethought himself of 
invoking the aid of the Portuguese ami allowing them to construct 
a factory’ on the Island of Diu in order to enlist their aid 
against, the Moglmls, with the intention, however, of ejecting them 
after recovering his power. 



j2 How the Portuguese obtained a footing 

In view of the amicable overtures just mentioned, Bah&dur 
Shih, sent a letter to Martlin Affonso de Sousa, the command- 
ant of Chaul, a Portuguese fort about thirty miles south-east 
of Bombay, inviting him to come forthwith to Diu in order 
to treat with him on a subject of great Importance to the 
king of Portugal, and uIbo despatched a similar invitation to 
the Viceroy, Nuno da Cunli&< To show Ids sincerity, Bahadur 
Shfth sent, with the envoy who boro these letters, Diogo de 
Mesquita, Lopo- Fernandes Pinto, and Diogo M elides, with some 
other Portuguese, all of whom had been his prisoners in Cham- 
panlr. On the receipt of the letter, Martim Alfonso sailed with 
three catures (small armed vessels} and sixty men, hut was not 
a little surprised to meet, In the vicinity of Din, SiniAo Ferreira, 
who had been sent by the Viceroy on the same business, anti line! 
not touched at Chaul. When both arrived in Din, the Sul tin 
was much pleased to see thorn, informed them of his affairs, and 
asked about the Viceroy. He required aid, he said, to defend himself 
against his enemies, and. the most important would bo tbe 
company of Martim Alfonso, in whose valour he had perfect confi- 
dence, In return for which lie would allow the Viceroy to 
build a fort In Din ; but as tbe latter was further off at Goa, 
he had called Martim Affonso to aid him, if the Moghuls should 
attack him, as well as to consent on his part to tlm con- 
struction of a fort, and to the drawing up of n treaty of 
peace. As Sivnfto Ferreira had brought full powers from the 
Viceroy to conclude a treaty, the Suit An 

Treaty between the stated that, the fort might face either tho land 
Ktuff of Povtugul and , , r r . 

Bati&dur Shdb. or the sea, ami ne of any rizp. ntul on any spot 

that might be selected. Tbe text of tho 

treaty was as follows 

" The King of Cam hay agrees to give a site to the King of 
Portugal in the Island of Diu, that the Viceroy may build a fort 
wherever he likes on the side of the bulwarks of the sea, or of 
the land, of any size whatever. He also considers it proper 
to confirm the donation which he has made to him of Hussein, 
with its lands, and rents, as they have contracted. 

M On condition that all the ships from Mekka, which were, in 
virtue of the previous treaty of peace, obliged to sail to Bassein, 
shall, as formerly, be allowed to sail to Diu without any impe- 
diment whatever. If, however, a ship desires to sail to Bassein 
of its own accord, it may do so, and ships of other parts may 
come and go where they like ; all, however, muBt navigate with 
passports. 

14 That the horses from Ormuz, and from Arabia, which accord- 
ing to the preceding treaty, were obliged to go to Bassein, Bhall 
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come to Dlu end pay duties fo the King of Portugal according 
to the custom of Goa, without the king purchasing them, and 
their owners shall be allowed to lake them where they choose; 
hut the horses taken from the Gulf to the interior of the country 
shall pay no duty whatever. 

11 Another condition is, that the King of Portugal shall levy 
In Diu no duties nor rents, except in the said fort and bulwarks ; 
all the duties, route, and jurisdiction of the inhabitants of the 
land pertaining to the Sultan Bahddur. 

11 Moreover, neither the King of Portugal, nor his Viceroy, shall, 
by his command, make war, or cause damage in the Straits of 
tne Red Sea, nor in the localities of Arabia, nor shall any prises 
be taken, and all shall navigate in security. Should, however, a 
fleet of Ruinye, or Turks, he in the Straits, it may be attacked 
and destroyed. 

11 The King of Portugal and SuItSn Bahadur Bhall befriends 
of each other’s friends, and foes of each others foes, and shall 
aid each other by sea aud by land with all their forces, when 
invited to do so. 

The last point was, that, if any person, owing money or 
property to the King of Portugal, should pass into the territories 
of the Sultan Bahadur, he was to cause him to be surrendered, and 
the Viceroy was to do the same, if any one indebted to the Sultfa 
Bah&dur should pass over to the Portuguese. 

After drawing up this treaty, which had been signed by the 
Sultan, Martim Affbnso sent it to the Viceroy by Diogo Mesquita, 
whom an ambassador of the Sultan also accompanied with a letter. 

Nuuo da Cunhd had also received an offer of alliance on the 
part of the Mogul Emperor, IJumayun who made him large prorais- 

The Viooro wvs a es ’ ^ ie C0Ils *J eie ^ it better to accept that 
virit atDia! °f Sultan Bahadur, who was in possession 
and is allowed to build a of Diu; and sailed to that island, which 
,ort# he reached in October 1535. At the 

entrance of the harbour he was received by Nina Rao,* the com- 
mander of Diu, a relative of the Sultan, and by many nobles, who 
congratulated him oil his arrival. After disembarking he was 
taken to the Sultan, whom he found reclining on a couch which 
had no ornaments, except golden legs, in an apartment without 
any other furniture whatever. The Sultfin himself wore a 
simple dress of white cotton cloth, and had near him ten or 
twelve gentlemen, one of whom, apparently seventy years old, 
and a brother of the Emperor of Delhi, sat on the carpeted 
floor near the couch with another man of royal blood, whilst the 

* This name ought probably to be tion of Narayaiu 
■pelt JVana, a well known contrec- 
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Test stood, because in tbe presence of the Sulttn of Guzerat 
only kiug9 and sons of kings might sit. Wheu the Viceroy 
entered with the forty nobles he had brought with him, he bowed 
to the Sultan, as soon as he perceived him, aud the nobles like- 
wise. This courtesy was acknowledged by the Sultan with a 
look expressive of pleasure. After a brief conversation on general 
topics, Nuno da CunhA took leave of the king, and established 
his quarters "on the sea-bulwark, which bad been gaily decked 
and adorned with the Hag of Portugal. In further interviews 
with the Sultan he requested the Viceroy to send one of his 
captains to take from the Moguls a fort on the river Indus, the 
name of which was Varivene; and for this purpose the Viceroy 
at. once despatched Vasco Pires deSampayo with twelve fustas (pin- 
naces), and some brigantines, manned by five hundred Portuguese. 
The Sultdn also desired that the city of Broach might he defended 
against the Moguls, aud Dom Gonzals Coutiuho was sent there 
with another flotilla. 

As soon as Nuno da Cunhd had obtained the bulwark and 
the site on which the fort was to be built, he hastened to 
collect the materials necessary for the purpose, which detained him 
tillheyond the middle of November. On the 20th of that month, 
which was a Sunday, he assisted, with all the captains, nobles, 
and the majority of the people, at the celebration of the mass, 
after which he turned the first sod for the digging of the 
foundations, which were carried on with such speed, that on the 
21st December, the festival of St. Thomas, the Patron of India, 
Nuno da Cunhd laid the first stone of the fortress, under which 
he placed some gold coins, the nobles adding many inoie to 
please the Viceroy. Great festivities took place, with much noise 
of artillery, trumpets, kcttlc-diuuis and bag-pipes. The Sult&n, 
to manifest his pleasure and to show that the woik was going 
on with hi.s consent, at once despatched fifteen thousand gold 
pardaos to Nuno da Cunlta, as a piesent for the labourers, many of 
whom he had himself sent. The nobles, too, worked like the 
rest of the people, aud were all divided Into squads or messes, 
the captaius of which vied with each other who should provide 
the best food in his mess. In this manner the number of men was 
augmented and the work expedited. A bulwark of which Garoia 
de 86 was in charge— named afterwards the rampart of Sarit-lago— 
advanced more than any others, because he constructed the whole 
of it, and spent much money. The work was pushed on with so 
much zeal, that the fort was completed in the month of February 
15S6, and provided with artillery and a garrison of niue hundred 
Portuguese, over whom Nuno da Cunha appointed Manuel de 
Sousa captain. 
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As the Sultan had probably supposed that the Portuguese would 
be contented with a factory, he must have been not a little eur- 
. prised to find that in an incredibly short time 
Inff allowed tb« fort to be they had raised a fort and garrisoned It. 
built; Nuno has au inter- Not being able to remove it, he bethought 

parts foMjoa. 1111 m e " himself of masking It, by erecting a wall 
between it and the town, with the intention 
of adding ramparts after the departure of Nuno da Cunhd, from 
which he might, in case of need, attack and take the fort. Ho ac- 
cordingly sent Nina Rao, the captain of Din, to the Viceroy, to 
inform him about the projected wall. Nuno da Cuuhi held a 
council with his captains, which decided that Fern&o Rodrigues 
de Castello-branco should bo sent to the Sultan with a mes- 
sage, that, as the Portuguese were in possession of the fort 
and ho of the town, there would he no necessity for a wall 
of partition. The Sultdn leplied that he meant to erect the 
wa!) in order to prevent scandals between liis people and the 
Portuguese, without breaking the friendship existing between 
him and the King of Portugal. Thus, messages passed to and 
fio, till the Sultan at last informed the Viceroy, that ho had 
not by the treaty of peace Leonine a subject of the Portu- 
guese, but had merely allowed them to build a fort, and they 
now meant to hinder him from ereeiing a wall on his own laud. 
Thereupon Fermio Rodrigues was ordmod hy the Viceroy to inform 
him that lie laboured under a mistake if he imagined Ntino da 
Cun hit would consent to the building of tbe wall. The Sultdn 
was so displeased with this cm t reply that he would at once 
have wreaked his anger on the Viceroy, had lie been able; but 
as his power had become very limited and the Moguls were 
marching on (Jambay, he feigned indifference, and waited for an 
opportunity to take the fort. 

Not many days after this little misunderstanding, Nina Rao 
again conveyed a friendly request of the Sultdn to the Viceroy, 
to give him the Portuguese troops he had promised to inarch 
against the Moguls ; but Nuno da Cunhd excused himself on the 
ground that it was now winter, ami that lie would see what could* 
be done iu the spring, whereas m reality he fearedt hat the troops 
might be treacherously destroyed. The Sultan complained that 
the Viceroy was unwilling to fulfil his piomise, but hinted that 
he would have his remedy. Nina Rao also had hinted that the 
Sultan intended sailing to Alokka for tho purpose of invoking 
the aid of the Turks ; and, a council having been assembled by 
Nuno da Cunhd, the conclusion was arrived at that ills intention 
of the Sultan might be really such, and that a personal interview 
with him ought to be arranged. Both parties sailed to the point 
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of Diu, the Viceroy in a barge, accompanied by Martim A Afonso 
de Sousa, Manoel de Sousa, D. Qonzalo Con tin ho, Fernao 
Rodrigues de Castello-branco and Joao da Costa, secretary to the 
Viceroy, whilst the Sultan arrived in another with four or five 
of his courtiers. 

When the two barges met, Nuoo da Cunha entered that of the 
Sultan, and both retired to the poop, leaving tho nobles and 
courtiers beneath. There the Sultan reproached the Viceroy 
with not understanding the agreement as he did, and the Viceroy, 
being, or feigning to be sick, requested the Sult&u to allow Fernao 
Rodrigues, who understood the matter well, to reply for him. 
This noble explained that his Majesty had not understood the 
agreement, and informed him that tho fort which he had* given 
permission to build, was but an imperfect structure, different 
from other— real — forts; moreover, tlmr, the gifts grantod by 
sovereigns ought to be unconditional, libeial, and not such as 
would bring neither honor to those who bestowed, nor advantage 
to those who received them. The fort would be as profitable to 
bis Majesty as to the Portuguese, who were there only to serve him 
and to die for him if need be. The troops for which his Majesty 
asked, if they were now to be given, would be of no use, because 
it was the winter season, in which no campaign might be undertaken, 
but in the spring, when the troops could be of use, as many 
as he might require would be given ; this the Viceroy would do 
for bis Majesty even if no agreement whatever had been made. 

The above reason and several others appeared to satisfy the 
Sult&u, and he returned to the town and was quite reconciled to 
Nuuo da Cunlia, who, having made all necessary arrangements, 
went to the Sultin to take leave before he departed for Goa. He 
informed him with due compliments that he bad left Manoel de 
Sousa with a garrison and ammunition, more for the purpose of 
serving his Majesty than to guard the fort ; and that at any time 
he would be ready to aid the Sultan with the whole power of the 
Portuguese estate of India. The Viceroy also expressed bis 
pleasure that liis Majesty had again recovered a portion of his 
¥ dominions, hopiug that the favour )ie had conferred upon the King 
of Portugal by granting a site and permission to build the 
fort, would become a source of greater security to Diu imd tran- 
quillity to his possessions. After making these offers aud re- 
marks, with others suitable to the occasion, the Sult&u and the 
Viceroy parted very great friends. Nina Rao, the uncle of the 
Sult&n aud captain of Diu, apprehendiug that the Sultan might 
some day compass his death, as he had done that of many 
others, requested the Viceroy, Nuno da Cunb& ; with much secr'esy 
to give orders to Manoel de Sousa to admit him, with his family. 
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into the fort, in case of necessity, because he dreaded the 
inconstancy of the Sult&n. The Viceroy, .delighted to enjoy the 
confidenco of so high an officer, compiled most willingly with his 
request, and recommended him to the care of Manoel de Sousa. 

After having arranged all theso matters, Nuno da (Junha, on the 
20th March 1536, sailed from Diu for Bassein, where he arrived 
with his whole flotilla ; and, having inspected the palisades erected 
there, by the advice of Antonio Galv&o, lie praised him much, 
and, to do him honor, ordered him to turn the first sod and 
lay the first stone of the fort, and, leaving Garcia de S£ to finish 
the work, depaited for Goa, where lie was received with much joy, 
since he had iu ono trip augmented the estate of India by the con- 
struction of two such important forts as Diu and Bassein. 

After some months had elapsed, imports were from time to time 
brought to Nuno da Cuuha that the Sult&u 

Nuno da Can hit again 0 f Guzcrat, or of Cambay, as the* Portuguese 
Baiiafoi m. prefened to call him, was making earnest 

preparations to take the fort of Diu ; and, whilst Nuno da Cunh& 
was prepat ing to sail there himself, in order to ascertain the true 
state of affairs, an embassy arrived in Goa from the Sultan, 
headed by Mir Muhammad, a man of great authority, to whom the 
Sultan confided his most secret intentions, and who was aware of the 
treason he meditated. Willi him came also Shaku, who had 
already been sent before with another embassy to the Viceroy. 
This embassy was received with much honor, and a Persiau, 
Khajah Piikuli by name, a man much honored by Nuno da 
Cuuha, and known as a loyal fiiend of the Portuguese, was 
appointed to keep it company. The substance of the business 
on which the embassy had come, was this — The Sultan desired 
to inform the Viceroy, that, as he had a long journey before him, 
and did not know when he might return, ho was anxious to com- 
municate certain matters to him concerning the security of his 
possessions, and theiefoie politely requested Nuno da Cuubd 
to pay him a visit as soon as possible. 

Having received this information, Nuno da Cunh& Instructed 
Khajah Pirkuli, and requested Shaku, whom he considered a 1 
friend, to ascertain from Mir Muhammad the true inteutionsof the 
Sultan, as he had attempted to buy up all the rice and 
provisions iu aud about Bassein, so that the Portuguese could 
obtain none, aud appeared also to coutemplate attacking the 
fort of Diu. These two gentlemen set about executing the 
commissiou by giving one day a banquet, with good wines, to the 
ambassador, Mir Muhammad, and, the three being alone at table, 
Pirkuli aud Shaku began to speak ill of the Portuguese, Baying 
that they bad never acted with justice and bad inflicted much 
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injury upon the Muhammadans. Further, to ensnare the ambas- 
sador more, and to elicit from him what he knew, they blamed 
the remissneBS of the Sultan Bahadur Sh&li, who, being so power- 
ful and rich, had left them alone, whereas the whole affair might 
be finished in one hour by capturing the Viceroy, hecauso, when 
he was taken, the whole fleet would surrender at once ns well as 
the fort. The Viceroy, being taken prisoner, might be put in a 
cage, and sent to the Turks ; aud in this manner the fame of the 
Sultan of Uuzerat would spread over the whole world. The 
ambassador, having partakeu freely of wine, and being exhilarated 
by the sallies of Mb two companions, both Moslems, whom he 
now considered to be his most intimate friends, replied with much 
glee, that this was just what the Sul' An had determined to do; 
he would, in short, iuvite the Viceroy with his captains to a country- 
house, surrounded by a strong wall, on the mainland, where he 
would make them prisoners, or, if this could not be done, he would 
have them killed in a house in the town. A Portuguese who 
understood the language had, however, been stationed in the room 
adjoining the banquet-hall, noted everything that had been 6polcen, 
and reported it to Nuno da Cwihi. 

When the Viceroy became convinced of the Sult&n's inten- 
tions, he determined to do liis utmost to take him prisoner, 
either in the fort, or on his own ground, with the aid of 
some brave nobles carrying secret arms. He kept his plan to 
himself, but assembled a council of Lis "captains and of some 
notables of Goa, to whom he explained the general reasons for 
which he would have to sail to Diu, and more particularly that 
he bad been requested by the Sultan to do so. One of the chief 
reasons that hastened his departure was, that the SultAn, 
was occupied in the fitting out of numerous rowing boats, 
and that a fleet of Turks might likewise arrive, and much money 
had been sent to Mekkah, as also appeared afterwards. Accord- 
ingly, Nuno da CunliA replied to the ambassadors, that, iu order 
to Berve and to please tbe Suit An, be would set out as speedily 
as possible, in spite of his sickness and the climate of tbe town 
of Diu, which was unsheltered, and, being much exposed to winds, 
unfavorable to his health. The ambassadors wished to sail in bis 
company, but Nuno da Cunha sent them away with presents, 
because he had been Informed in a letter from Manoel de Sousa, 
that they had instructions to take note of everything he might do 
during tbe voyage. After the ambassadors had departed, Nuno 
da Cunhd fitted out a fleet of foity sail, many of which were 
large ships, galleons and galleys, and sent word to Martim Alfonso de 
Sousa that, before sailing to Malabar, he would pay a visit to Diu, 
which he did, departing from Goa on the 9th January 1537. When 
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Nuno da Cunh4 reached BaRsein, where he spent five days, and pro- 
vided his fleet with various necessaries, he found there a captain 
of the Sultan's with seventeen fustas and other rowing boats, 
and to his question why ho was there with so many boats, the captain 
replied that the Sult&n had ordered him to obtain information 
about certain pirates of Onore, and some Moguls of Broach. 
Nuno da Cunha surmised the true reasons of the captain’s 
presence, but dissembled and offered him some things which 
might be useful in the service of the Sult&u, provisioned the 
fort in conformity with the suspicions he entertained, left Ruy 
Vaz Pereira in charge of it, as commander, and sailed on the 6th 
of February, in tho company of the captain of the Sultan of 
Guzerat with his fusias ; hut the latter soon separated on pre- 
tence of takiug in water from the shore, and sailed towards 
Cam hay. 

Nuno da Cunlid, being aware that the Sultan Was hunting 
on the mainland in tho environs of Diu, sent Diogo de Mesquita, 
even before he left Basseiu, to apprise him of his arrival ; 
but the Sultan anticipated him by despatching to Bassein his 
privaie secretary Sant-Iago,* who, however, did not find Nuno 
da Cunha there, Init overtook him at sea, when he had nearly 
leached the island of Diu. When Sant- 1 a go made his appearance 
ou hoard, the Viceroy feigned to he more sick than he really was, 

* This mail was originally an ceteiiionie* of tlie church. At the 
Arab. and had become the Blave of Fame time Sant- 1 ago insinuated him- 
a Portuguese soldier belonging to self into the favour of the Sul t4u by 
the Heel when Nuno da Cunhd many flatteries, telling hidf that 
sailed to India. He found him well the Portuguese could do nothing but 
skilled in several languages, and rob by sea and by land ; that the 
employed him as interpreter on whole power of all Christendom could 
vaiious occasions that required no not be compared with that of the 
secrecy. Afterwards he gave him to Sultan in extent of land or wealth, 
Simao Ferreira, who took him to a»«d that he could easily expel the 
Guzerat, or rather Cambay, to per- Portuguese from India. Saut-lago 
form the same duties. By Ids sagacity, rose by degrees so high in the esteem 
and tin* discretion of his conversation, of the Sult&n. that he not only made 
Saut-lago gained their favour. The him a present of 10.000 pard&os for 
Sultan Bah&dur Shah was so pleased an outfit as one of his captains, but 
with this man, that he induced Nuno gave him also a yearly allowance of 
da Cuuh& to part with him, on a 40,000 Parduos on condition of his 
former occasion, in exchange for some maintaining a batallion of 450 cavalry, 
Portuguese prisoners, so that he re- and appointed him captain of the 
mained with the Sull&n, being, by renegade Portuguese and Frenchmen 
some considered to be as good a who lived under the Sultan's juris- 
Musalmau as he, whilst Sant-Iago diction. He was one of the most 
himself sent word that he was re- favoured captains of the Sultan, who 
tained by the Sultan against his own bestowed upon him also the title of 
wish and yearned in his heart to be Faranghi-Kh4n. 
in Goa to participate in the sacred 
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and received him in bed, ns a ruse to delay an interview with the 
Sultan, while he waited for Antonio da Silveira to arrive in a galley 
which had lagged behind, and thus gain time. Saut-Iago being 
a Christian, having already had many dealings with Nuuo da 
Cunha, and enjoying great favour with the Sultan, was on all 
these accounts received with much politeness on board. After 
conversing on general subjects, Nuno da Cuuh& began to draw 
out Sant-Iago's opinions on special ones, and succeeded in eliciting 
from him the hint that “ the Sult&n had as yet no claws, but 
as "soon as he got them, be would scratch Nuno.” These words 
confirmed the suspicions of the Viceroy, who already knew the 
character of the Sultan, and was aware of his inconstancy aud 
vacillation in both what he said and what he did. 

After Saut-Ingo had departed, Mauocl de Sousa made his 
appearance on board, the same night, without any body on Rhore 
suspecting that he had left the fort. In the course of the con- 
versation about the Sultan and his intentions, Mauocl de Sousa 
informed Nuno da Cunha, that he heard from Nina Rao, the 
captain of the town of l)iu, that the Sultan meant to make 
a present of the Viceroy to the Turks, after capturing him ; and 
Nuno replied, laughing: — '* I hope to God, that just the contrary 
will take place, and that his evil intentions will be broken with 
his head/' After settling a few affairs requiring immediate 
attention, Manocl de Sousa took leave, and the Viceroy determined 
to await the arrival of Antonio de Silveira. * 

The next day, the 14th February, Nnno da Cunha sailed 
aboufr'at random, expecting Antonio de Silveira, who shortly 
made bis appearance, aud both arrived at 2 P.M. in front 
of the town. Anchor had not yet been cast, when a fusta 
of the Sultan arrived, with a present of venison which he had 
sent from the mainland. It consisted of more than twenty 
antelopes, accompanied by a message that the animals had been 
killed in the chase only the day before, and would probably be 
a welcome gift, because sailors were fond of fresh meat. The 
antelopes, were all laid out on the deck, but they were much torn 
by the claws of the panthers which had bunted them, and did not 
present a pleasing sight. On this occasion Jo&o Palva, the favourite 
purser of Nuno da Cunhd’s fleet, said “ Please God, your lord- 
ship will see your enemies dead like this melancholy venison. 1 * 
These words, unwittingly uttered at the time, proved to be the 

E ropnecy of a tragedy, which took place not more than two 
ours later in the very fusta that had brought the antelopes. 

After Nuno da Cunha had sent back tbo messenger of the 
x Sult&n with his best thanks aud compliments, Manoel de Sousa 
arrived in a catur, saying that the Sult&n had come from the 
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mainland and was much pleased that the Viceroy had arrived. 
Nuuo da Cuuh& charged him to inform the Sul tin that 
lie would very soon pay him a visit, but that on account of his 
sickness he had not yet put foot on shore. Manoel de ^ousa 
had not yet departed when Khdjah Safar and a son of one of 
the chief captaiiis of (he Sultan Bahadur Shah came on board. 
To them, he, too, feigned sickness, but thanked them for their 
visit and charged them to deliver the same message to the Sultia 
as he had already given to Manoel de Sousa. It happened, 
however, in spite of all this, that the intention of Nuno da Ciinhi 
to pay a visit to the Sultan was frustrated by the latter him- 
self, who, crossing the narrow channel from the maiuland to 
the town, met the fusta which had brought the venison, as well as 
Manoel de Sousa and the two visitors, and, being informed by 
them of the Viceroy's sickness and of his request to be on 
that account excused for not having disembarked and paid his 
respects to the Suit in, replied : — “ As friends are sick when 
people do not go to see them, 1 shall pay a visit to the Governor/* 
Accordingly he stepped into the fusta with eight or uine of his 
captains and only two pa^es, one of whom carried his shoit broad 
sword and the oilier his bow and arrows. Manoel de Sousa, seeing 
this, also stepped into the fusta with the Sultan, and sent a page 
in the catur to make h:»ste and inform the Viceroy that the Sultan 
was coming to pay him a visit. The Sultan followed, however, so 
quickly, that he arrived almost immediately after the message, and 
there was scarcely time to spread carpets over the places through 
which lie had to pass, and for Nuno da Cuuha to put on a 
robe and lie down on a bed with a velvet-like crimson coverlet. 
As soon as the Sultan stepped 011 board, the noise of the trumpets^ 
kettle-drums and bagpipes became so great, that uothing else 
coil hi he heard, Diogo do Couto states that the Viceroy received 
the Sultan stretched on a couch, but secretly armed aud with 
a sword near at baud. Jn&o de Barros, however, asserts that lie 
came out to meet the Sultan wheu he stepped on board the 
galley, and that the Sultan, seeing him enfeebled and much 
changed by his malady, >aid “ If I had known that your sick- 
uess had made you so weak, I would have sent you word not to 
rise from your bed; but as you Lave already doue so, let us go 
and sit down in your room,” and, taking tlm arm of Nuuo da 
GutiliA, assisted him into his cabin, no others entering besides 
the captains of the Sultan, two pages of Nuno da Cuuha aud 
Jo&o de Ptiiva, who locked the door. The Sultan took his seat 
on a chair placed for him, Nuno da Cunhk on some silken pillows, 
and the captains on the carpets. The Sultan began the con- 
versation with inquiries about the Viceroy's intentions, about 
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the voyage, about what he had brought, and other general 
subjects,.!;? which a good deal of time elapsed. 

Manoel de Sousa, aware of the evil iutentions of the Sultfin, 
and also of the determination of Nuno da Cunhfi to obtain 
possession of his person, became uneasy at the length of this 
interview, and, suspecting that something untoward might have 
happened, bethought, himself of ascertaining whether such was 
really the case, by sending Jorge Barbosa, a page of Nuuo da 
Gunnfi, with a • request for orders how to act in this emergency. 
This youth presented himself at the low window, dose to which 
the Viceroy was sitting, but, whilst the latter inclined his ear to 
listen to the message, the Sultan, who suspected danger, felt, 
perhaps mechanically, for his poniard with his band, and Sant-Iago, 
who acted as interpreter, guessing his intention, said to Nuno 
da Cunhfi: — "Sir, do not listen to any messages, but pay atten- 
tion to the Sultfin, who is speaking to you." Nuuo da Cunhfi 
motioned the boy away with his hand, turned to the Sultfin, and 
at once understood from the Sultfin’B countenance and posture 
what was passing in his mind. Thereupon the Sultan rose and ap- 
proached the door, near which the captains and nobles with some of 
whom he was acquainted, were standing, and entered into conversa- 
tion with them; Nuno da Cunhfi also got up, called for Jo&o de Faiva 
and, leaning on his shoulder, said to him : — “ Tell Manoel de Sousa 
at once to follow the Sultfin, and endeavour to take him to the 
fort in order to show him how he has prepared it for his service ; 
I will send all the captains to accompany the Sultfin with their 
caturs and vessels to the fort, and he is not to be allowed to 
depart till I arrive." With these words, the Viceroy let go the 
shoulder of Jofto de Faiva and followed the Sultfin till he left 
the ship, after mutual compliments. 

Whilst the Sultfin was stepping on board his vessel, Manoel 
de Sousa embarked in his own catur, according to the orders 
Jofto de Paiva had brought him, and, when he shook hands with 
the Sultan, the Sultan, finding them cold, said : — “ How is this, 
sir, affairs are so hot, and your bands so cold ? " Manoel de 
Sousa replied : — “ These are the hands of a man who has 
been living eight days on low diet, and I hope to God, that they 
will yet appear to you to be very warm." Within the short time 
of an hour, however, they became altogether cold in death ; so little 
are men aware of what is to befall them. After the Sultfin 
bad taken bis departure, Nuno da Cunhfi turned, and, seeing his 
nobles and captains around him, said: — "Gentlemen, what are 
you about that you do not accompany the Sultfin as I com- 
manded ? Embark, and follow Manoel de Sousa;" and they 
obeyed in great haste. 
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When the nobles who were in the ships, had observed that 
the Sultiu had paid a visit to the galley of the Viceroy, many 
them, too, presented themselves, and, , the impression 
being generally current that the Sultin intended to take the 
fort of I)iu, and to do all the ill he could to the Portuguese, 
they considered that it would be best to capture him and kill him, 
and that there could be no better opportunity to execute this 
design than when the Viceroy had him in his power on the galley. 
Manoel de Sousa, too, was of that opinion when he sent the 
page Jorge Barbosa to Nuno da Cunhd for orders. When the 
oultfin departed, the nobles kept their eyes upon him, and gave 
Nuno da Ounha to understand that they would be ready to 
carry out his orders. It appeared to him, however, that the proper 
opportunity for executing his project had not yet arrived^ 
Probably he thought that it would be neither honorable nor 
chivalrous on his part to abuse the confidence of the Sultan, who 
had come to visit him as a friend on board the galley, accom- 
panied by nine persons only. He may also have considered that 
it would not be proper to compass the murder of a king, 
without assembling his council and obtaining its assent ; but 
there had been no time for such a decision, because the Sultan had 


paid his visit quite unexpectedly, and the Viceroy had as yet 
communicated his intention to no one, except Manoel de 
Sousa, to whom, however, he had given no instructions about 
the manner in which the Sultan was to be captured. As the 
Sult&n possessed an army in the town, said to consist of 50,000 
men, and a numerous fleet, it would have been dangerous to 
attack him openly by land or by sea, and the abovemeutloned 
orders, to endeavour to get him into the fort, appear to have 
been given by Nuno da Cunh& with the intention of executing his 
desigu there. It was, indeed, executed, but in an entirely different 
manner, as will immediately appear. 

The galley of Nuno da Cunh&, which the Sult&u had left, was 
one league distant from the town ; and, as the fusta of the Sultin 
was rowed better than the catur of Manoel de Sousa, the latter 
fell back, but signalled from a distance as 
ShK, SulUn Smw if he had a message to deliver. The Sul- 
rat, with hi* courtiers, t£n, who understood what was meant, order- 

StoC^rirDta. 80 "* ed his crew to ® t0 P rowing, that he might 
p hear, whereon Manoel de Sousa shouted 

to Sant-Iago, who was the interpreter : — “ Tell the Sult&n to 
please to step over into my catur, which is not soiled with blood,* . 
and whilst we are on the way, I will show him how I have 


will show him how I have 


* This, being the fuata in to the Viceroy had been brought* 

which the present of the antelopes may have been eoiied by their blood. 
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prepared the fort for his service, as the Viceroy ordered me. 9 * 
These words displeased Sant-Iago, who replied ! — u It is not worth 
while to tell this to the Sult&n.” The latter, however, seeing his 
interpreter more displeased than the words seemed to warrant, 
Insisted on their plain meaning being given, and then asked 
u Why should I not go to the fort?" “Why not., indeed?" 
Continued Sain t-I ago, 4 ‘ because it appears they wart to make 
your majesty a prisoner/’ “A prisoner ? *' replied the Suli&u, 
u just tell tbe captain to come into the fusta." As the catur 
of Manuel de Sousa touched the fusta of the Sult&n, and he 
endeavoured to leap into it, bis foot slipped, and be fell into 
the sea. Oue of his pages, however, leapt after him into tbe water, 
and caught him, and he was, with the aid of Doigo de Mesqmta, 
lifted into the fusta of the Sult&n, and, wet as he was, placed before 
him. That very moment a fusta, containing Lopo de Sousa 
Contiuho, Pedr’Alvares de Almeida, tho Ouvidor general, and Anto- 
nio Correa, who had seen Mauoel de Sousa fall into the water and 
wished to save him, arrived. They reached the catur of Manoel 
de Sousa, and using it as a bridge, passed across it, and rushed 
with great haste into the fusta of the Sultan. The latter, seeing them 
coming in such haste, ordered the courtiers nearest to him to kill 
Mauoel de Sousa. Dingo de Mesquita, who understood his command, 
having learned something of the language whilst, a captive of the 
same Sulfdn Bah&dur, and who saw Shahah-uddiu A«a, the son- 
in-law of Khajuli Safar,* stabbing Manoel de Sousa with tbe dagger 
with which be killed him, now assaulted the Sultan, and wounded 
him. The Sultan shouted: — 14 Let us kill hunt let us kill linn 1" 
These words became, as it were, the signal fur a geneial hand-to- 
hand fight between the Sultdn’s courtiers and the Portuguese uohles, 
the first victim in which was the Auditor-Geueral, Prdr' A i vines 
de Almeida, who defeuded himself valiantly as long as Ids life 
lasted, and whose corpse was thrown into the sea, like that of 
Mnnoel de Sousa. The other three, namely, Lopo de Sousa 
Contiuho, Diogo de Mesquita, and Antonio Correa, defended 
themselves only with their swords, and were in the gieatest peril* 
That they were not wanting in courage, is evident fiom their having 
killed Bix of the Musalmans, who were uumerous before being 
thrown overboard, badly wounded They were, picked up aud 
Saved by the Portuguese who arrived in their fustus and caturs. 

Tbe Sult&n, frightened to death and amazed, could do nothing, 
but look at the fra}’ ; the page who l>ore his arrows and how* 

• Tin* wa* sii ltnli&u renegade which may he Khfijnh Jut Jar 
from Otranto. according to Uanuel but we retain tbe Sajar of De 

de l'aria- 1 -Sousa (l . II, p. II.. cap. 1, nlp-og 
p. 14$) who sprite bis wme CqJUoJtr 
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M Abyssinian (Alexij) youth, eighteen years of age, seeing his 
jnaster bo perplexed, never lost his courage, but shot bis arrows with 
sucli quickness and precision, that be seemed to discharge them 
by pairs, killed in a trice Antonio Caidoso, A Afonso Fialho, 
as well as the page of Manoei de Sousa, and wounded Jo&O 
Jusarte TizSo with Martini de Castro, and ten or twelve others. 
He would have killed them all, if a musket-ball had not struck 
biin, which so frightened the rowers of the caturs in which 
the nobles were arriving, that they did uot venture to approach 
the fust a of the Sultan, who could do nothing but order liis 
people to row to llte town. 

While this strife was going on, three boats, full of armed men, 
whom the Sultan had kept at Mangalore, happened to airive. 
When they saw the Portuguese fighting on their fusta, which 
they recognized, and heard the shouts of the people of the town 9 
who were looking at the spectacle from the walls and high places, 
they hastened to attack the Poituguese, but, having approached 
them too closely, had no opportunity of discliaiging their arrows or 
taking aim with their guns, ami ueie fmthwiili hoaided by them 
and engaged in a hand-to-hand light, in which many of the Musal- 
xnans were thrown overboard, so that limy a^ain let rented from 
the fuMa of the Sultan, which, being disengaged, was now, by his 
Command, diieoted towards liic town, where he hoped to escape, 

hill another impediment presented itself, in the shape of a 
catur arriving from tho Portuguese fort in great haste, ami 
Commanded by Captain Busndo N lilies, surnamed PantafaMiI. 
Tlds Cipiaiu had a herzo (small cannon) on hoard, and fired 
into the fusta of the Sultan, killing tluee oarsmen ; the fusta, too, 
being pieiced, could make no progies*, and the ebbing tide 
caused it to dnft towards the Portuguese vessel. In thin emergency 
the 6ultau thought it best to save his life by swimming, and jumped 
overboard, followed by all his com tiers, hut very soon, getting 
tired he shouted for help, pioiinuncuiL' his own name. “ Bahddur, 
Buh&dtir” A cavalier of Sa itarein, Trist&n de Paiva by name, 
recognized him, and, approaching in his fusta, reached out au 
Oar, which the Suli&u eagerly grasped, hut another Portuguese 
of the same fusta struck him with a pike, wheienn also others 
did the same till lie was killed. His body floated on the 
water for some time, till at last it sank. It could not lie recover* 
ed, as neither could that of Manoei de Sousa, in spire of the 
diligent search otdered all along those shores by JJuno da Cuiih&i 
who desired to inter both of them accoiding to their rank, and 
for the commemoration of the event. 

Jofto de Saut-lngo reached by swimming a Portuguese rampart 
en the bar at the entrance of the haibour, and shouted in order 
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to be recognized and saved, but was killed. Kh&jah Safar, who 
was likewise swimming, reached a fusta, in which were Francisco 
do fiarros de Paiva, Antonio Mendes de Vasconcelles, and Antonio 
de Soto-maior, the last mentioned of whom recognized him, 
stretched out his hands and pulled him out of the water. He 
recovered from his wounds, and proved afterwards very, useful to 
the Portuguese, as he possessed much information concerning 
the affairs of Gtizerat. In this fray several Portuguese nobles 
also lost .their lives, as we have already mentioned ; among 
these was a youthful cavalier, Alvaro Mendes by name, who 
had, with two companions, entered a fusta of the Musalm&ns, 
most of whom were slain whilst others jumped overboard, but 
lie, being struck by an arrow in the stomach, perished, and in 
all the boats there were many wounded Portuguese. Of the 
Musalm&ns, as became afterwards known, more than one hundred 
and forty perished ; some of their corpses were washed ashore by 
the tide, though none of them happened to be persons of note. 
Of the captains of the Sultan who died, and all of whom were 
high personages, the principal were Eskander Kh&ti, a native 
of Mandu, Langur Kh&n, the son of Maluk Kh&n, Shah&b-ud-din 
Aga, son-in-law of Kh&jah Safar, surnamed on account of his 
bravery, ,€ the tiger of the world/* Minasem, the great chamber- 
lain of the Sult&n, the Hindu, Gopal Rao, father of Nina Rao, 
the captain of Diu, and uncle of the Sult&n, with several other 
men of high estate and iucome. 

Such was the tragic end of Bahidur Shill, the Sult&n of Guzerat, 
which took place on the 14th February 1537 (3rd Ramad&n 
943). He was inured to the hardships of war and possessed 
good commanders for his troops. Had he followed the advice 
of wise counsellors f he might have become more powerful ; but 
he was partial to that of men who had more vices than virtues, 
more boasting than courage, and who flattered him most; Buoh 
as Rfimy Kh&n, Faranghi Shin (alias Sant-Iago), and others 
of that kidney. Bah&lur Sh&h was of middle stature, but, his 
limbs being broad and fat, he appeared shorter than he was ; his 
complexion, which be iuherited from his mother, a Hindu woman 
of the Rajput caste, was somewhat dark. His face was broad, 
his eyes large and prominent, but his physiognomy not unpleasant. 
He could jump, aud run swiftly, was vain of his agility, ran 
about on battlements and on the tops of walls, invitiug others 
to do the same, and if they refused, called them cowards. He 
spoke three or four languages very well. He was so liberal, that 
he knew not how to give little, and upon his captains, among 
whom were some foreigners, he bestowed' large estates, whilst 
he raised otheis from very low positions to high dignities. He 
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was bo eonceited that he felt pleased when people spoke of him 
in his presence as if he had been Alexander the Great, but never 
lost his spirits in reverses of fortune. Thus, in his first interview 
with Nuno da CunhA, the latter thought proper to make some 
consoling remarks about his defeat by the Moguls, but he replied, 
that war was after all nothing more than gambling, in which a 
man without capital might by good luck sometimes become the' 
master of a large fortune, lose everything he possessed, or again 
recover it ; remarking, at the same time, that the greatest loss 
inflicted upon him was that of his favourite musician, which 
could not be made good by his whole kingdom. Afterwards it 
appeared that the said musician was alive, and the Sult&n invited 
Nuno da Cunha to rejoice with him. His want of foresight, of 
experience, and his fool-hardiness alone could have induced him to 
pay a visit to Mauoel de Sousa at night in the fort of Diu, 
and to venture with only nine courtiers on board the galleon of 
Nuno da Cunha, in consequence of which rashness he lost his 
life. 

We have already mentioned above that the people of the town 
were from their housetops spectators of the contest on the water, 
Am r but, when they learnt its issue and were 

poSeSdoii of Ihe town ; apprized of the death of the Sultan, terror 
taues proclamations to overpowered them to such a degree, that 
death of the Suiufo, and they thought of nothing except how to save 
makes a treaty with his their lives, and a general stampede took 
■nooeuor. place with the intention of gaining the main- 

land. But as the captain of the town instancy took many vessels 
for the mother of the Sultan and for himself, and the principal 
inhabitants of the town did the same for themselves, the bulk 
of the people had no other resource than to flee to certain fords 
of the island, where the water was very shallow at low tide, and 
pass over to the mainland. As the inhabitants believed that as 
soon as Nuno da Cunha entered the town, lie would not spare their 
lives and would pillage everything, they were in such fright and haste, 
that they took away only what property they could on their backs 
and in their hands ; but the armed rabble, miscalled the army of 
the Sult&n, were terrified most and fled furthest even after they had 
escaped from the island ; while the prisoners iu the jails, all of whom 
had been released, did the same. When Nuno da CuuhA was in- 
formed of this universal scare, he sent Kh&jah Safar to the town 
and the shipping with a proclamation, that he would allow fifty 
vessels to depart without let or hindrance, but that they must first 
obtain passports from him, on pain of being captured and losing 
their property. 

The next day the Viceroy sent other proclamations to the town 
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by Khfijah Safar to inform tbe inhabitants, that he granted 
security of life and property to all who would remain iu their 
houses, aud that any merchants who might have gone to the 
mainland! might safely return and take dare of their pos- 
sessions; protection to all lieiug guaranteed in the service of his 
king and masrer D. Join, except to armed men, who, if discover- 
ed within the limits of the town, would foifeit their lives. Procla- 
mation was also made that no Portuguese, of whatever quality 
or condition, or person iu the service of the King of Portugal, 
should enter the town, or injure any inhabitant, or make him 
captive, on pain of death. These proclamations so assuaged the 
fears of the people, that the majority of them returned iu three 
or four days to their houses. Iu the hurry of their flight they 
had dropped many things iu the streets, but their homes had 
been pillaged l»y their own countrymen, A Portuguese bombar- 
dier, Framengo by name, was the only European who infringed 
the law, by forcibly depriving a Guz*-rati of a gold ornament, 
and lie was hanged for it, and t he article returned to iis owner. 
This act of prompt, justice pleased both the Hindus aud the 
Musulmius bo much, combined with the moderation of not 
pillaging the town, that they believed Nuno da UunhA to be a 
just man who could not have encftnpns*ed the death of the 
Sult&n from covetousness, aud that the latter must have b»Bt his 
life through Ids own fault. 

Nuno da (JmiliA came on shore with three caturs, leaving all the 
armed men in the ships, to avoid frightening the natives, and 
took up his quarters in the fort, which was gariisoned by twelve 
hundred men. After hearing mass, the Viceroy assembled ;dl 
the captains aud chief officers of the fl^et, whom be harangued, 
and to whom lie explained that tbe town of Diu bad, by the 
death of the Suli&u, fallen into his power, an eveut the achieve- 
ment of which the king had so much desired. After his speech, 
which appears, from the ridiculous aud bombastic comp ui. sons 
iiinitii'ed lietween the Indian expedition of Alexander the Great 
aud the Portuguese exploits, to l»e at least partly apocryphal, 
Nuno da <'iinh& conversed familiarly with the captains on 
various subj ets, among them the government of the town, 
as well as the immediate arrangements which it would lie neces- 
sary to make. It appears to have been tbe custom of Nuno da 
CunliA always to consult his captdns, aud it was also his fortune 
that most of them agreed to whatever he proposed. In the present 
instance Antonio da Silveria de Menezes was elected captain of 
the town of Diu, not so much because he was his own brother-in law, 
bat by common consent, on account of his fitness for the position. 
The names of the civil and military officers appointed on this 
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occasion are all faithfully recorded by De Garros, but do not 
enlist our interest, and may therefore be omitted. 

After having mnde the appointments abovementioned, Nuno 
da Cuuha considered it proper to offer his excuses to the mother 
of the Sultdn, who was at Novanagar, with Nina Rao, the cap- 
tain of Din,' for the deatli of her son. He averred that the 
event itself was a mere accident, which happened on account 
of the death of Mauool de Sousa, and was far from having been 
planned by the Viceroy himself; for, had ho entertained the inten- 
tion of killing the Sultan, he might easily have done so when he 
was alone with him in tho cabin of bis galley. He also requested 
the lady to remain where she was, as no harm would befal 
tbe kingdom ; but if she wished to take up her abode in the 
town, lie would entertain the same loyalty and respect for her 
as for a princess allied to bis king and master D. Joao, the 
King of Portugal. All these fine words were, however, lost upon 
tho bul tan’s mother, who, being deeply grieved, obstinately 
refused to accept the message. 

Padlocks and seals had been put upon all the houses of the 
Sultan and of his mother, in addition to those which were already 
upon them, and an inventory of all the property contained in 
lb -m was drawn up by Antonio da Silveira, FernSo de Sousa 
de Tiivora, the secretary, Jo3Lo da Costa, and Estevdo Toscano, 
Factor of the fleet, with his clerks, and the whole property 
on trusted to the keeping of the Factor, Autonio da Veiga. All 
me uold. silver, and coined money found in the houses of the 
S : dtaa and of his mother is said to have amounted to twelve 
thousand pardilos, besides somo jewelry, brocade and silk 
doth. Those, who knew of the great treasures of gold, silver, 
precious stones, plate, golden caparisons for horses, gems, &c., 
kept by the Sultan's father in Champanir, besides the booty 
acquired by Eah&dur Sh&h himself in his campaigns against 
Mundu, Cbitore and other places, were astonished at the small- 
ness of the property fouud. It is asserted, however, that the 
officers who made the inventory stole much, and the character 
of Nuno da Cunlia himself was calumniated, but the scantiness 
of the property he left to his heirs, is a sufficient proof of his 
poverty. It is also to be taken into consideration that the 
Sult&n had spent large sums of money in his contests, which were 
numerous ; but tbe Portuguese, although disappointed in tbe 
treasure they had found, were amazed at the quantity of war- 
like stores they obtained in the arsenal, and thought they could 
not spend them in twenty years. These consisted of gunpowder 
and of materials for manufacturing it, of fire-works, of muskets, 
of countless bows and arrows, and of all kinds of ammunition, 
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many saddles for horses, and rich shabracks for them, arms of 
all sorts, as well as provisions of every kind. The fleet, consist- 
ing of one hundred and sixty sail, numbered many beautiful galleyB, 
galleons, transports and fustas, all of which were extremely well 
fitted out. The artillery of the fleet, as well as of the arsenal, 
consisted of a great number of very large cannons of brass, 
and many more of iron, and among them were also three basi- 
lisks* of large size, one of which Nuno da Cunhii sent to the 
King of Portugal as a curiosity. 

It must have been a great hardship to the inhabitants that 
they were not only prohibited from leaving tho town, but that 
the Portuguese authorities had actually taken possession of all 
the merchandise they could lay hold of, and stored it in the 
custom house; accordingly Nuno da Cunhd assembled the 
chiefs of the people, and informed th^m that he would return 
the confiscated property, and allow all the natives of the place 
as well as strangers to come and to go, and to trade as they 
liked. He assured them that he bad issued his proclamation, 
prohibiting the emigration of the inhabitants, lest they might 
depart full of wrong impressions and scandalous reports about 
the unfortunate death of the Sultan, and unjustly tarnish the 
good name of the Portuguese. He assured them that, being 
the governor of this portion of India for the most Christian 
and virtuous sovereign of Christendom, who desired that his 
officers should in all things adhere to truth and honesty, keep- 
ing their promises towards all kinds of men. from the smallest 
trader to the highest princes of India — he wished to justify what 
be had done according to the orders of his king, but especially 
with reference to the matters concerning the Sultan Bahadur 
Shfih, which his majesty had specially recommended to him, 
ordering him to do his utmost for the maintenance of peace, 
and to give no cause for breaking it. The Sultan had, however, 
been so hard to please, and so ill-intentioned, that he did not 
care for peace, and preferred to enter into an alliance with the 
Turks, the foes and rivals in India of the King of Portugal. 
Nuno da Cuuh& further stated that since 1529, when he had 
come to India, till the present year of 1537, he had made all 
possible efforts to gain the confidence of the Sultan, who, however, 
trusted a Turk more, as it is well known that he intended 
to hand over to Rfimy Kh&n not only Bassein but even the 
fort of Diu, where he had found shelter in his troubles, with- 
out which he would have been compelled to go into exile to 
Mekkah, whereas the great concourse of ships, the increase of 


* Portuguese basilisco , some kind of big gun probably. 
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trade, and the revenues accruing from the customs and other 
duties of this island bade fair to make good the losses sus- 
tained from the Moghul wars, and to promote the welfare 
of the whole kingdom of Guzerat. In spite of all these ad- 
vantages, which were so manifest, the Sult&u lived at enmity 
witli his own subjects, had but little Intercourse with them, 
followed his own impulses, and, instead of associating with men .of 
honest intentions who loved their country, surrounded himself with 
villains of low extraction, and constantly fomented intrigues with 
the princes of the Dekkan, the King of Calicut, and the chiefs 
along the coasts of Arabia, against the Portuguese, which were 
to have resulted in their expulsion from India, by a general league 
against them. To show that these statements were not of his own 
invention, Nuno da Cunha produced the correspondence discover- 
ed among the papers of the Sultan, and of his treasurer A’bd-ul- 
Qader. He also iuformcd Khajah Safar and the other nobles 
present, that, when the Sultan paid him a visit on his galley with 
some courtiers, he was already aware of the Sultan's plan to invite 
him to a banquet for the purpose of making him prisoner or slaying 
him, and that, had he been so minded, he might easily have done to 
the Sultau what he had intended to do to him ; but that he was 
ready to suffer all things in obedience to his king's order never to use 
any deceit or bad faith in his service ; it appeared, however, that 
God had allowed the Sultan to kill Mauoel de Sousa, in the manner 
Klujali Safar hud seen, that the strife might arise iu which the 
Sultan himself lost his life, in fulfilment of divine justice. 

Nuno da Cunha had a document of justification drawn out 
In Arabic and Persian, which was signed by Kh&jah Safar, by the 
principal merchants, and by the Qadys, that the Sultan Bahadur 
Shah had lost his life by his own fault, and not by order of the 
Viceroy. Copies of this justification were sent to the princes 
of the Dekkan, to King Narsinga, to the King of Ormuz and 
other chiefs along the coasts of Arabia, and were intended also 
to discourage those who had conspired with the late Sultan to 
expel the Portuguese from India. 

To allay the fears and apprehensions of the people, Nuno da 
Cunha allowed the government of the town to be continued 
nearly iu the same manner as during the lifetime of the Sultan, 
whoso servants coutiuued to draw their pay as before ; alms were 
distributed to the poor as before, aud the lamps in the mosques 
were lighted ; great care was taken not to scandalise the people, 
but all the dues and rents flowed henceforth into the treasury 
of the Portuguese government. As to judicial affairs, Nuuo da 
CunhS ordered the people to elect their own judges according 
to their usage, without, however, being permitted to condemn huf 
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person to death, except after stating their reasons to him, and 
consulting Nina Rao, the captain of Diu and the queen-mother 
of the Sultan who was at Novanagur. She, however, obstinately 
refused to accept this compliment, or any other overtures of 
reconciliation, by not listening to any message; but, being 
apprehensive that N uno da Cunha would at last take umbrage 
at her obduracy, and forcibly deport her when he left Diu ; she 
fled from Novanagar to a fort called Talajuh, though she afterwards 
repented of having done so. 

Before the news of the Sultan's death had reached ftlirSn 
Muhammad Khan of Kandesh, his nephew, and sou of Ids sister, 
Muhammad Zemin Mirza, the brother-in-law of the Emperor 
Humavuu, hastened to obtain the throne of Guzerat, and march- 
ed by the way of Talajidi— or, according to Fcrlshta, of Ahmada- 
bad — with a view of meeting the queen-mother aud obtaining 
her assent. As he had, however, two thousand cavalry with him, 
the Rao, who was with the queeu-mothcr, refused to give him 
admittance into the fort. He theieupon stated to him, that, having 
heard of the uufortunate death of the Sultau, lie had come to 
receive the commands of the queen-mother, ub he was prepared 
to sacrifice his own life to avenge the death of her son. The Rao 
thanked him for his devoteduess to the cause of the deceased 
Sultan, and, promising to inform his mother, left him In his 
camp. After a while the Rao came out of the fort with the 
reply of the queen-mother, that she felt greatly touched by the 
offer of Muhammad Zemau Mirza, hut that she had for the 
present no other occupation than the shedding of tears and 
bewailing the loss of her son ; wherefore she would have no 
ohjectiou if Muhammad Zemfiu Mirza were to return to Mandu, 
whence he had come, as soon as convenient. 

Indignant at the treatment the queen-mother had accorded 
him, and the indifference with which she had viewed his offer 
of assistance, wishing neither to see nor to speak to him, and not 
even giving him admittance into the fort, Muhammad Zetnan 
Mirza was determined to revenge himself upon her. Accordingly 
he feigned that he was returning to Mandu, and, having learnt 
that, not feeling herself secure enough where she was, the lady 
intended to betake herself to a place of greater safety, he took up 
his position in a secluded locality through which she had to pass, 
and there he deprived her of all the gold and jewels she had saved 
from Diu, leaving her only the most indispensable articles for 
the prosecution of her journey. But he did more ; knowing that the 
escort of mercenaries, mostly Persians aud Arabs, who accompanied 
the queen, followed her only for the sake of pay, he promised 
them double allowances, decoyed them into his own service, and 
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got them to proclaim him Sultan of Guzcrat, which title he 
assumed at once when he made his entry into Novanagur. Fully 
awaie that the Portuguese could greatly aid him in his enterprise, 
Muhammad Zeman Mirza at once sent off a messenger to Nuno 
da Cm ilia, to inform him that he had been elected ^Sultan of 
Uuzerat by more than six thousand men, and that the Sultan 
Bahadur Shah had left no sons, but that, even if he had left any, 
the people hated him so much for his cruelties, that they would 
prefer to see a stranger on the throne rather than his own progeny. 
He requested Nuuo da Cunhd to accept his friendship, and to 
believe that the kingdom belonged by right to the Empire of 
JJehli, for which reason already his brother-in-law the Emperor 
llumayuu had laid claim to it ; ns, however, he did not wish to 
persevere in his enterprise without the aid of the Viceroy, he 
requested him to favour it, by ordeiing the Khutbah to be recited 
after prayers in the mosques, with his name as the new Sultan of 
Guzerat.* Nuno da Cunha received the messenger honorably, 
and, after some ncgociations between the Viceroy with his captains 
on the one side, and Muhammad Zeman Mirza on the other, the 
latter gavo his assent to the following treaty : — 

41 Muhammad Zeman Mirza, Sultan of Guzerat, grants to the 
King of Poitugal, the whole coa-»t of Guzerat constituting a belt 
of two leagues inland, with the inhabitants thereof, and all the 
harbours, beginning from the town of Mangalore [in the Peninsula 
of Cambay] as far ns the Island of Belli ; and in the same manner 
ho grants the town of Daman in the Gulf of Cambay with all 
the lauds and pergunnahs, the jurisdiction, and the rents according 
to the registers, as far as Bassein, 

“If the king of Portugal desires to coin money for those 
localities arid make it current in Guzerat for his own profit, it 
is to bear the insignia of Muhammad Zemin. 

“All the ships of war, as well as transports of the late Sultdn 
Bahddur, whether they are loaded or not, ami wherever they 
may he, are to be surrendered to the Sultan Muhammad Zeman, 
who will iu nono of his ports allow war vessels to be built, but 
only such as serve for the transport, of goods. 

“ Horses arriving by sea, will pay the same duties as they do 
at Goa, and these duties will be for the King of Portugal. 

“Slaves escaping from Portuguese or from Musalmau territory, 
will be mutually surrendered. 

“Any Portuguese found travelling in the Sultan's territory 
without the license of the Viceroy of India, or of the captain of 

* In this he at last succeeded, the [i.e., Portuguese] authority. W. Era- 
Khutbah being read iu his name in kiue “ Baber ana llumayuu. 99 Loa- 
the tiefa Mosque at Diu under their don 1854, vol, II., p. 97. 
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Dlu ( or of Basseln, will be made prisoner and sent to the Portuguese 
authorities. 

“ Merchants shall travel about with their goods without let 
or hindrance, even if there be war between the Portuguese and 
the Quzeraties, uor will the duties hitherto exacted from them be 
demanded. 

u Muhammad Zem&n presents the King of Portugal with the 
country-house of Melique situated at Novanagar.'* 

This treaty was drawn up in the Portuguese and Persian 
languages, with the signature and seal of Muhammad Zemaa 
attached. The latter, moreover, also paid fifty thousand pardcios 
for distribution among the soldiers of Nuno da Cunhd, who 
promised to aid him to obtain the throne of Guzerat. Muham- 
mad Zemdn was, however, soon defeated by the partizans of 
Miran Muhammad Shah Farakhy, nephew of Baliddur Shah, 
and fled to Sind; the new Sultan Miran Muhammad enjoyed 
a reign of only six weeks, and died during the same year, 1537, 
in which his uncle Bahadur Shdli had lost his life. 

Nuno da Cunhd had conceived the highest esteem for Khajah 
Safar, because he had greatly aided the Portuguese in pacifying the 
town of Diu by his ability and influence, and by the authoiity 
he enjoyed among the Musalmans ; where- 
Tin« fore tllis Viceroy recommended him, before 
forces ; besieges the isUnd departing for Goa, to Captain Antonio da 
® f P‘ u * Silveira, who treated him most honorably, 

tcTthe fort, * and lived with him on the best terms. Out- 

wardly Khajah Safar was loyal aud devoted 
to the Portuguese ; in his heart, however, he brewed mischief against 
them, as became evident from his sudden disappearance during 
tlie night, about the end of April 1537. Being a man of largo 
property aud mercantile enterprise, his movements excited no 
suspicion, his vessels arrived or departed, ladeu with goods, aud 
he had even begun to build several large houses in the towu. He 
had prepared all his plans so cautiously, aud executed them so 
skilfully, that uobody was aware of his departure until it became 
known that be had removed his whole property, with his 
numerous wives, children and servants. Khajah Safar weut first 
to Surat, and then to AhmadabAd, where the new Sultdn Mirdn 
Muhammad held his court, and to whom he offered his services 
against the Portuguese, representing that they could easily be 
expelled from Diu. He stated that they had not even suffi- 
cient water in the fort, and that it would take a year to com- 
plete the reservoir they had begun to coustruct ; also the 
bulwark of the towu of the Rumys, ordered to be built by the 
Viceroy, was still very low, and could not be defended. He 
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remarked further, that the Portuguese being few in number, in the 
island and the town, they could not defend them against Moslem 
soldiers, many of whom were even now there, disguised as mer- 
chants. When the Portuguese, said he, abandon the island with the 
town and retire to the fort, they will not l>e able to live on account 
of the want of water already mentioned, and moreover, added 
the Khtijah, he was certain of the approach of a Turkish fleet, 
now already in the Red Sea, which would not fail to make its 
appearance at Diu in a few months, and would bring the en- 
terprise to a successful termination. 

The above and many other reasons were most welcome to the 
Sult£n, who already hated the Portuguese, as being infidels, and 
burnt also with the desire to avenge the death of his uncle. 
He immediately issued orders to collect in Chnmpanir an army 
of five thousand cavalry and ten thousand infantry, over which 
he appointed Alu KhAii Commander ; hut Khajah Safar intending 
so surprise Dili at once, got ready to march with three thousand 
cavalry and four of infantry. 

As soon as this news reached Antonio da Silveira, he 
hastened his preparations for defence. First of all he completed the 
reservoir by setting many persons to work at it, and then employ- 
ed for a considerable time daily three hundred oxen to fill it with 
water; lie also collected provisions and many other things neces- 
sary during a long siege. For the security and defence of the 
town, he sent many labourers to construct the bulwark planned 
by Nuno da Cunha, at the village or rather suburb of Ihe Rfimys, 
where the captain of it Francisco Pacheco immediately established 
his quarters, with the men who were to defend it. Then he sent 
all his vessels into the channel which separates the island from 
the continent, and appointed Francisco de Gouvea captain of this 
flotilla. When the people of the town saw these preparations 
and became aware that a contest would soon take place, many 
of them fled, especially of the Baniahs ; but Antonio da Silveira 
issued strict orders to prevent the inhabitants from emigrating, and 
hanged some to enforce them. 

Khajah Safar was not many months in making hfs appearance ; 
for, news had scarcely been brought that he was at Hovanagur, 
when he arrived on the 26th of June 1533 at the Rflmy suburb 
of Diu, with some of his forces, mostly Turks, Ahvssinians and 
Arabs, who robbed all the Guzeratis that lived there, and killed 
some of them ; but three other Portuguese, who were there 
with Andr^ Villela, the custom-house clerk, escaped, and took refuge 
on the bulwark of Francisco Pacheco, who had twelve musketeers 
for defence, and sent at once a message to Antonio da Silveira 
in the fort. The latter arrived soon with reinforcements, Mid, when 
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Khdjah Safar opened fire, it was not only returned with r rapidity 9 
but a musket-ball struck him in the arm, and he retreated with 
the loss of a few of his men. 

This sudden attack by Khdjah Safar, which was the preamble 
of the coming strife, as well as the information that numerous 
forces were marching to the island, put Antonio da Silveira more 
on his guard concerning its defence. As great numbers of 
Musalmans with arms, but disguised like peacable inhabitants, 
were in the town, and had already endeavoured to raise distur- 
bances, Antonio da Silveira now deprived them all of their 
weapons, and imprisoned the chiefs among them as hostages for 
their good behaviour. The two fords, where the water was very 
low at ebb tide, aud where the late Sultdn Bahadur had already 
erected ramparts, were now manned by Manoel Falcao, with 
fifty, and by Luiz Rodrigues de Carvalho, with twenty-five men, as 
also several pieces of artillery ; whilst Francisco de Qouvea, the 
chief captain of all the vessels at Diu, entered the channel with 
more than twenty, and had more than three hundred musketeers 
to dispute its passage. The ramparts of the suburbs of the lluuiys 
were also built to a much greater height, and were held by 
Francisco Pacheco with seventy chosen men. 

Not long after the repairs and preparations just mentioned, 
had been terminated, Alu Khan arrived, on the 14th of August, 
with his .army which consisted of five thousand cavalry and ten 
thousand infantry. He deployed his forces along the channel 
watched by Gonzals Falcao, Autonio da Veiga aud Francisco de 
Gouvea. Khdjah Safar, whose trifling wound had been cured, 
laid siege to the passage tu charge of Lopo de Sousa, which was 
called Palerin, and erected opposite to it a battery of three 
mortars, doing considerable damage, but their fire was returned 
by the Portuguese artillery. They had concentrated their forces 
on the spots where the Musalmans hoped to cross the channel, 
bad advanced under cover of their trenches to the very edge 
of the water, and were moreover protected by the artillery of their 
ships ; but they dared go no further to drive the enemy away 
owiug to the very heavy fire of artillery. Considering also the great 
numbers of the Musalmans, and the impossibility of defending 
the whole length of the channel for a long time, as well as the 
daily loss of life and ammunition, and the discontent of his own 
people with his intention to defend the whole island, Antonio da 
Silveira assembled a council of his captains and principal men, 
and agreed with them to defend only the fort and the town where 
the artillery now scattered for the defence of the island would 
be collected ; also the ramparts along the channel already metion- 
ed were to be evacuated, and all the other posts abandoned. 
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Accordingly the garrisons of the ramparts were during the night to 
march to the fort, and Paio ltodrigues de Aranjo was despatched 
with a barque to bring in the whole artillery of the bulwark of 
Gonzals Falc&o, whilst Luiz Rodrigue de Carvalho had to bring 
in a fusta all the artillery of his bulwark. During the night, however, 
it began to rain so hard, that the sky appeared to have been opened, 
the sea was ebbing, and the barque, which was being towed by a 
catur, stuck fast in the sand with its heavy weight of ten pieces 
of artillery, and was at once taken possession of by the 
Musalinans, the crew having barely time enough to make their 
escape in the fusta. On the same occasion the fusta of Luiz 
Rodrigues de Carvalho, with everything he was bringing from his 
bulwark, was driven on shore, with three galliots, to which the 
Portuguese at once set fire, lest the Musalmans should profit 
by them ; but they took possession of them, half burnt as they 
were, with all the artillery they contained. As the Portuguese were 
hut twenty, and the Moslems numerous, they could not beat them 
off, and fought during two hours, till they were at last taken off 
by country-boats sent to their assistance. Lopo de Sousa, being 
in his own galliot, was driven by the storm to the mainland on to 
dry ground, where he was surrounded by a number of Moslems, 
against whom he defended himself with great valour, till the 
tide floated his vessel, and he sailed hack to the town in spite 
of the surging tempest. 

As soon as the posts along the channel which separates the 
Island of Diu from the mainland had been abandoned, both the 
infantry and the cavalry of the Moslems advanced into the 
island. Antonio de Silveira, whose intention had first been to 
defend the town, now abandoned it, because some artillery and 
vessels had fallen into the hands of the foe, as already narrated 
above, aud because, in order to defend the town, it would have 
been necessary to bring great guns from the fort, and thus weak- 
en it, whilst they could not be of much use for the defence 
of so great an area. No trust whatever could be placed in 
the loyalty of the inhabitants, who displayed their sympathy 
for the approaching foe by at once lifting standards and 
making other signals as soon as they perceived their co-reli- 
gionists. Accordingly the Portuguese burnt some boats which 
they could not take away ; destroyed all the sulphur and salt- 
petre, and took some of the chief merchants with them to the 
fort, as prisoners, not because they had in any way offended, 
but because they might be of use in emergencies. When the 
Moslems became aware that the town had been evacuated by 
the Portuguese, they forthwith inarched in, and were received 

13 
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-with great rejoicings and illuminations. They spent the whole 
night in visiting the mosques and offering thanksgivings for having 
conquered the town without bloodshed. 

Alu Khdn established his quarters in the houses of the queen- 
mother of the late Sult&n Bahddur, which were high and isolated 
in the manner of a fortress, because she, being very aged, dis- 
liked being in a noisy locality aud exposed to disturbances. 
Khrfjah'Safar took up his lodgiugs near this fort, in a place 
called Muudavin, where he posted several mortars beforo dawn, 
not so much for the purpose of inflicting damage on the sea- 
bulwark opposite, as to fire on the galliot of Lopo de Sousa 
and other fusta«, most of which, however, escaped! except two, 
which they sank, killing a few sailors. It seems strange that 
if the Alusulmans actually had so large an army as Do Barroa 
reports, they never attacked tlie foifc, during the whole remainder 
of the month of August, pretending to wait for the arrival of 
the Turkish fleet, and contenting themselves with merely skiimish- 
ing with the Portuguese. 

The late Sultan, Bahadur Shah, had, even after making a treaty 
of peace with the Portuguese, privately despatched an embassy 
to Constantinople with rich presents for the Sultan, valued at 
six hundred thousand pieces of gold,* 
Arrival «f ilia Turkish besides large sums of monev to pay the 
oiug of hostility*. auxiliary force that might be sent to Diu. 

The aid expected arrived, however, only 
during the reign of Malwnud Shah III, when Suleyman Pasha, 
who had gone from Constantinople to Cairo, and started from 
Suez with a large fleet, cast anchor before the Island of L)iu 
on the 4th of September 1538. It is strange that Ferishta 
makes no mention of this Turkish expedilion, which De Banos 
considers to have been of such force, that if God had not ordain- 
ed the rising of Khajab Safar and the consequent detention of 
the fleet at Din, it might, l»v sailing at once to Goa, have con- 
quered it, aud after a while have effected the expulsiou of the 
Portuguese from the whole of India. 

Miguel Vaz, a cavalier of great experience, had been sent by 
Antonio da Silveira to the open sea in order to discover the 
approach of the long expected Turkish fleet, which was, however, 
perceived sooner from the highest point of the fort itself. At 
a distance of two leagues, fourteen galleys were seen in one 
line, and somewhat nearer to the land seven others, towing 
t ransp orts. Miguel Vaz reported that he had couuted forty-five 

* Lafitan, voL I., p. 213 apud vol. II,, p. 73. 

Erikiue “ Baber aud Humayun,” 
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galleys, and other vessels of different sizes in great numbers, 
whereon Antonio da Silveira immediately sent him with a letter 
to Nuno da Cuuh&, and wrote also another to Si mao Ouedes 
at Chaul. On leaving Diu, Miguel Vaz had the good luck to 
escape from two Turkish galleys which pursued him, as his fusta 
was very light, and they had not wind enough to overtake 
him. When he arrived at Chaul, he met Martim A Afonso de 
Mello Usarte, who had hecn scut by Nuno da Cunlia with a galley 
and men, from Goa, to succour Antonio da Silveira at Diu, and 
further forces were also promised by the Viceroy. 

The arrival of the Turkish fleet, which, as we have already 
stated, cast anchor on the 4th September, not only dismayed 
the Portuguese by its magnitude, but as it appeared the 
next day, frightened also the Musulmdns of the town, who 
had at first hailed the advent of the Turks as that of their de- 
liverers from the yoke of the Portuguese. Not one of the 
inhabitants paid a visit to the fleet, except Khftjah Safar, who 
went on board the galley of Suleym&n Pallia to welcome 
him, and to assure him that the Portuguese were terribly 
frightened by bis arrival. The Pasha, iu order to make a 
display of his power, and to intimidate the Portuguese still 
more, disembaiked the next day seven hundred musketeers 
and archers, all Yanitcharis, richly dressed in brocades, crimson 
satins, and other silks of various colours with gold-embroidered, 
plumed felt bonnets on their heads. On their way to the town 
they passed under the walls of the fort at which they dis- 
charged their arquebuses, killing six and wounding twenty Por- 
tuguese, who had carelessly exposed themselves on the walls. 
But thiee hundred Portuguese musketeers so replied to their fire, 
that they killed fifty and wounded many more, which was an 
easy matter, because they marched closely together, and scarcely 
a shot fired into them misled its man. When the Yanitcharis 
arrived in the town, their principal officers desired to see Alu 
Khan, who dwelt in the royal palace, and was awaiting them 
with all the pomp and dignity due to his rank, seated on a 
chair of State. Seven or eight of these Turkish captaius entered 
with the greatest nonchalance and pulled him about contemp- 
tuously by his venerable large grey beard. Some of the ntten- 
dants, exaspe uited at this discourteous behaviour of the Turks, 
wished to chastise them, but Alu Khan, being a prudent man, 
ordered them not to touch these men, who said they were strangers, 
and only used the mode of salutation to which they were accus- 
tomed iu their own country. Having obtained this proof of tho 
manners of the Turks, and fearing a worse display of them, Alu 
Khdu pretended to be very desirous to accommodate hie guests 
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as well as possible, and left them in possession of the houses, 
departing himself with seven or eight thousand men to the main- 
laud, where he encamped in a palm-grove to be well rid of the 
Turks; but left many of his people with Kliajali Safar to aid 
them. De Barros alludes to no other misbehaviour of the 
Yanitcharis on this occasion, except the one just men! ionod ; blit 
Diogo do Couto (in Oh. 7 of the 3rd book of th6 5th Dccada) 
states that they sacked the town, carried off most of its property 
like robbers, and dishonoured the wives and daughters of the 
inhabitants. 

The next day, which was the 6th of September, the sky was 
overcast at dawn, and the south wind brought dark clouds, ac- 
companied by lightning, and the place where the fleet had cast 
anchor being open, the Pasha moved it into the harbour of 
Madrefahat, which is five leagues distant. Nevertheless they lost 
their four transports with some ammunition and other things, 
among them a great number of saddles for horses with t heir 
trappings, which were washed on shore and tell into the hands of 
the Guzeratia, so that Alu Kh6n concluded that the intention 
of the Turks was to wage war by land also with the intention 
of subjugating India. The suspicions and distrust which Alu 
Khan and Kliajah Safar now entertaiued towards the Turks 
were advantageous to the Portuguese, who obtained time to 
make better preparations dining the absence of the fleet at 
Madrefahat, where it remained twenty days. They also learnt 
what the Turks contemplated doing, if they obtained success. 

Whilst the fleet was absent at Madrefahat, Antonio da Silveira 
strengthened the walls of the fort, and increased their thickness, 
while the Turks who had remained at Din, prepared the intrencli- 
ments under the direction of Khdjah Safar; but the latter 
was desirous first of all to attack the bulwark of the Rdmy 
suburb, in order to avenge himself for the wound he had there 
received in his arm. For this purpose he requested the Pasha 
to let him have some heavy artillery ; accordingly the latter sent 
three basilisks, with some other pieces, in charge of Behai am Beg 
and some troops. The Turks established a battery, and erected 
a wooden structure several 6tories high which they filled with 
inflammable materials and anchored iu the channel, that it might 
float against the bulwarks. Francisco Gouvea, however, set this 
structure on fire at great personal risk, and the men who were 
in charge of it saved their lives by abandoning it and jumping into 
the water. On the same day, namely, the 13 th September, 
Fernao de Moraes arrived in a catur from Goa, with a message 
from Nona da Cunha, and in his company Pero Vnz Guedes, 
with another catur, bringing some provisions. On the 26th of 
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September, another catur arrived from Goa, with the news that 
the new Viceroy D. Garcia <le Noronha had come to supersede 
Nuno da Cunha, and brought a large fleet, from which he 
hoped soon to despatch reinforcements to Diu. Lopo de Sousa 
Continho offered himself to convey these glad tidings to the 
bulwark of the Kumys, and, embarking in a fust a, reached it, and 
shouted the message out to Francisco Pacheco. This errand he 
accomplished successfully, hut he escaped with his life only by a 
miracle, considering the many shots which were fired at him by 
the Moslems, both while lie was coming to the place and while he 
was leaving it. 

After having remained twenty days at Madrefabat, the fleet 
returned on the 27* h September to Diu, with a favourable wind, 
displaying all its bunting, its silk flags of enormous dimensions 
floating In the breeze, and tbe crews all dressed out with orna- 
ments as if coming fmni some festivity, with a great noise of 
clarions, kettle-dmms and other instruments. Tbe galleys follow- 
ed, one after the other, tbe fusta commanded by Yusuf Hamed, 
their chief captain, and taking up their positions opposite 
the stone pavement along tbe bulwark of the bar defended bv cap- 
tain Francisco do (Jloinea. fired into the fort, hut weie replied- to 
fiom tins bulwaik and from t ho tower of St. Timing with heavy 
artillery, which sank one of their galleys, but few of its crew 
escaping. Their own artillery did more damage to the Portuguese 
than that of the Moslems, for their mortars burst and wounded 
many of their men, and also killed some. This calamity they 
attributed to the bad country-made powder tbev used, which had 
b* j on taken from Sultan l J *ali&dur\s aisenals. The bombardment 
lasted fiom sun n.se till 10 AM, when all the galleys lmd 
entered, and a groat cloud of smoko covered the sky. They 
anchoied at tbe southern corner of the town in front of the 
bulwaik of Dingo Lopes de Sequeira. 

All that time Khajali Safar bad continued to fire at tbe bul- 
wark of the suburb of tbe Dunns with the basilisk he had 
brought from Madrefabat, and with other pieces so obstinately, 
that lie had completely destroyed the upper portion of the 
bulwark. “In the afternoon, however, after the fleet had en- 
tered the channel, the artillery became silent, and an assault of 
the bulwark took place under the command of a Turkish officer 
with two thousand men, seven hundred of whom were Yanit- 
cliaris, who followed bis red banner to the sounds of martial 
music produced by a variety of noisy instruments. The assault 
was furious, and as many scrambled up the ruined bulwark 
as could obtain a footing. The Turks were already planting 
their banner, and believed that they had conquered the place, 
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when powder-pots were thrown upon them, which killed one hundred 
and fifty and wounded many. When the night set in, the Turks 
returned to their entrenchment. 

During the same night, one Antonio Falleiro came to the fort 
with a message from Francisco Pacheco to Antonio da Silveira, 
that he was so fatigued from the combat as to he unable to write. 
Antonio Falleiro then narrated that the garrison of the bulwark 
was so utterly exhauster] as to be unable to light any longer, and 
that if the night had not put an end to the fight, all would 
either have been taken prisoners or killed. Khajah Safar had 
recommended the garrison to surrender the post, and promised 
to allow them freely to depart to the fort. After hearing this 
message, Antonio da Silveira held a council of war, and it 
was decided, that, as the bulwark could no longer be defended, 
nor reinforcements sent to it from the fort, it would be bettor 
for the gairi&on to surrender this post, and to aid afterwards 
in the defence of the foit, than to he cut to pieces. Antonio 
Falleiro was instiucted to cany this infoiniaiiou to Francisco 
Pacheco, with orders to surrender to Khajah Safar, hut to obtain 
the ratification of Suleyman Pallia likewise, and, for the sake of 
gieatei seemity, to luing the document of the capitulation first 
to Antonio da Sdveiia for his approval. It appears, however, 
that Fi an cisco Pacheco and those who were with him must have 
been greatly frightened, for, as soon as it was daylight, the 
gauison of tho foil pciceivcd a white banner floating on the 
bulwarks as a signal of peace, and also others on the wharves 
of the suburb of the itumvs. About noon all the Portuguese 
of the bulwarks weie emhnikcd in boats by the Tiuks, who 
set up their red banner, ami pulled down the white one with the 
sign of the cross on it, which .so exasperated Joao Fires and six 
other Portuguese, that they offered opposition to the Tuiks, but 
fell all as mnrtyis to ihe faith, as Do Bmros piously observes. 

The day after the suriendci, concerning the conditions of which 
Antonio da Silveira knew nothing, -Antonio Falleiro made his 
appearance at the foot of (laspar de Sousa’s bulwark, dressed like 
a Turk, and brought a letter from Fi an cisco Pacheco to Antonio da 
Silveira informing him that he had obtained a document from the 
Pasha, which could not be submitted for want of time to be ap- 
proved by Antonio da Silveira ; that their lives, property and slaves 
had been granted to tiic garrison, but their arms and artillery would 
be taken by the Turks. The Portuguese were all conveyed to the 
town and lodged, two by two, in various houses ; Francisco Pacheco 
with his first lieutenant Gouzalo ue Almeida, and Antonio Falleiro, 
however, were taken on board the galley of the Pasha, who 
received them well, and gave them Turkish garments. Francisco 
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Pacheco then requested Suleym&n Pasha to fulfil the condi- 
tions of the document of security which he had granted to 
the garrison, whereon he told Francisco Pacheco not to be uneasy 
on that score, as they would all he complied with, but, as the 
Pasha intended to attack the fort by sea and by land, he would 
have to retain them in custody until it was taken, after which 
be would send all the prisoners to India and release them. He also 
enjoined Francisco Pacheco to write to Antonio da Silveira to 
surrender the fort at once, 011 condition of having the lives of 
the garrison spared, and vessels allowed them to depart in, but 
informing him that in the contrary case all would have to perish, 
because the Tmks had basilisks and formidable artillery with which 
to attack the fortress. Wli»*n Antonio da Silveira had perused 
the letter, he wrote to Francisco Pacheco not to be astonished 
at the non-compliance of the Turks with the conditions of the 
capitulation, because they never kept their promises; as to the 
threats of the Pasha and bis artillery, they were of no account. 
In giving this reply to Antonio Fallen 0 , Antonio da Silveira 
told him not to send or bring any more messages, for, being 
already a Tmk, be would be fired at. 

On the 5 ib of October the galleys of the Turks were still so 
scattered, that two caturs passed safely between them into the 
fort. In one of ihe.>e Francisco Sequeira, 
by nation a Malabari (but a Christian and 
nationalised, with a pension for bis services, 
by the King of Portugal) arrived with letters from the Viceroy 
D. Gaicia de Noronha, and in the other, D. Duarte de Lima 
from Hussein, with ten or twelve men, to aid in the defence of 
the fort. Thereupon the Turks, who were already in possession of 
the bulwark of the HA my suburb, annoyed at the safe entrance 
of the two caturs, placed their galleys closer, determined te 
begin the siege in earnest, and erected their batteries on shore, 
aided by the local knowledge of KliSjah Safar. The artillery, 
intended for battciing the walls, consisted of nine basilisks of 
uncommon size, each of which carried a ball of cast-iron weigh- 
ing 90 or 100 pouuds ; five cannons called espalhafatos for throw- 
ing large stones ; fifteen pieces called lions and eagles, four 
culverines, and some siege-guns. The remainder of the artillery, 
which was of small cilihre, consisted of eighty pieces, named 
esperas, half-esperas and falconets, with oue quartas which was 
a terrible instrument of destruction. One of the captains of 
this artillery, who had placed it, was Klidjah Safar, and the 
other Yusuf H&med of Alexandria, with two thousand Turks 
distributed in various posts, besides the Guzaratis of KhAjah 
Safar. SuleymAn Pasha always remained with the fleet in 
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his galley and never came on shore for any purpose whatever, 
either because he was very old and fat, or to he more secure 
and ready for acting in cnso of the arrival of the Portuguese 
fleet; but reports of everything were regularly brought to him, 
and he directed all the operations. The pieces of artillery 
furthest from the fort were one hundred and fifty, and the nearest., 
sixty paces distant from it, all piotected by heavy mantlets. 
Between the artillery and the fort the Turks wore stationed in 
trendies so excavated, that the Portuguese artillery could not 
annoy them, and the earth thrown up served as breast- works 
behind which they retired The bombardment commenced on 
the 4th October, and did much damage to the portions of 
the fort inteuded to he breached The skill of some of the Turkish 
gunners was such that they never missed their mark, and was 
put to the test by placing a hut on a pole arranged like the 
figure of a man, which a hall struck and knocked down at once. 
In this manner the Portuguese diverted the attention of the 
enemy away from the point, where they were working at tho 
repairs of the wall. The portion of the fort most assailed and 
damaged was a rampart commanded by Gnspar do Sousa, which 
the Turks attempted to scale on the sixth day of the siege, but 
were repelled with great loss. On the 16th of October, whilst 
Gonzalo Falcao was working at the rampart under his com- 
mand which also the Turks had greatly damaged, his head was 
clean blown off by a cannon-ball, leaving the tiuuk among his 
companions, and Paio Rodrigues de Aranjo was appointed to 
take his place. The death of Gonzalo Faletio was much felt 
by all, on account of his good character, the aid he gave by his 
sound advice in council, and the service he did the State 
by supporting many persons at his own expense during the 
siege. 

That same morning the Turks again attacked Gaspar de 
Sousa, slaying in the first assault three, and wounding seven or 
eight meu, among whom was also one JoSo de Fonseca, hit by 
a musket-ball in the right arm ; but valiant man that he was, 
he took his lance in his left hand, and continued to fight as 
if nothing had happened. 

The combat was very hot that day, but the Portugucso neverthe- 
less several times entered the trenches of the Turks, in order 
to relieve the garrison of some of tbose who obstinately escaladed 
the ramparts and attempted to gain a footing there. In spite, 
however, of the numerous sorties undertaken to eject the Turks 
from the trenches, which were now advanced very close to the 
fort, the defence became desperate, because the walls had been 
so much battered that it was an arduous labour to repair them. 
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Some of the bravest cavaliers were dead, and many wounded, 
and in need of care, the stores of powder for the cannons and 
muskets were drawing to a close, as well as the provisions and every- 
thing else needed for the defence ; even the lauces were getting 
unserviceable from constant use. The hope that the Viceroy would 
send reinforcements was gradually disappearing, and the expecta- 
tion that the captains of other forts would send some necessary 
things was disappointed. SiraSo Guedes, the captain of Chaul, 
had indeed despatched a cargo of gunpowder, but so badly 
packed, that water penetrated iuto it, and it was found to be entirely 
useless when disembarked. Another and most unfortunate calamity 
was a kind of scurvy which attacked the garrison, so that many 
had sore mouths, and rotten gums, and lost their teeth, and, 
being obliged to work at the repairs of the walls, to fight 
and to watch, they spent the little time they had for rest, in 
groaning ; they ate witli great difficulty, and subsisted only on a 
small quantity of rice. The origin of this malady was attributed 
to the water of tho cistern which the people drank. Owing to the 
fact that when the siege was appreheuded, and it became necessary 
to finish the cistern quickly and to fill it with water, a bitumen or 
mortar prepared in Ormuz aud called a cham” was used for cem- 
enting the reservoir aud corrupted the water. 

There were also many women in the fort of Diu who had taken 
refuge in it when the town was evacuated at the beginning of tho 
war. On© of these ladies was Dona Isabel de Veiga, daughter 
of a noble citizen of Goa, called Francisco Ferrao, late judge of 
the custom house, aud wife of Manoel de Vasconcelles according 
to De Barros, a brave noble, born at Madeira, and judge at the 
custom house of Diu, but., according to Manuel de Faria-i-Sousa, 
a surgeon whom she aided in the labours of the siege ; the heroic 
patriotism of this woman, which became a noble example to 
many others of her sex, and an eucouragement in their labours, 
is not to he allowed to fall into oblivion. She was yet young, 
but gained the esteem of every body ; when Antonio da Silveira 
sent hack the catur in which Joao de Cordova had come with 
the news of the arrival of D. Garcia de Noronha, the new Viceroy, 
her husband, Manoel de Vasconcelles, wished to send her hack 
to Goa to her father, for fear of her falling into the hands of the 
Tuiks if the fort should he taken by them. He informed her of 
his intention, but she assured her husband that she desired 
to remain, and that, if she had shown auy signs of cowardice, 
he might reprove her, hut should not inflict upon her so 
severe a punishment, which she thought she had not deserved ; 
in his company the perils of the siege would not appear to 
her so great, but when deprived of his society, fears would 
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constantly torment her mind, and if Bhe could be of no otber 
use In the siege, she might nurse the wounded in the infirmary. 
These reasons convincing her husband, she remained in the 
fort ; and, as the number of combatants had become greatly 
diminished and they were divided by the necessity of fighting at 
various points, making repairs, carrying earth and stones, and 
performing other duties, the women heroically made offers to 
relieve' the comhatauts in all these labours, to enable them to 
apply their whole strength in fighting, ami they were gratefully 
accepted. Another lady who wns of great use in the singe, and 
governed all the rest of them in concert with Isabel da Veiga, was 
Anna Fernandas, the aged and honoured wife of the Bachelor of Arts, 
Jo3o Lorenzo Fysico ; her energy exceeded by far that of the 
other women ; she encouraged them in their labours, and was 
veiy kind to the wounded and the sick on whom she attended. 
These duties were, however, cot sufficient to engage the whole 
energy of Anna Fernandas ; the night was no signal for her to 
take rest, and she patrolled the ramparts to see whether the men 
were at their posts. When an assault took place, moreover, she 
rushed with the courage of a man among the combatants to incite 
them. One day she stepped on to a bulwark, just after a fight had 
taken place, and found there the body of her son, a lad eighteen years 
old, but a valiant soldier, who had been stiuck in the head by a 
musket-hall. She embraced him, and, taking him in her arms, 
removed him from the spot, and having buried him when the strife 
had ceased, she continued, in spite of her immense grief, to the 
astonishment of all, who loved her like a mother, her pious labours 
among the wounded, apparently with the greatest composure. 

As the Turks had attacked the bulwark of Gaspar do Sousa 


more than the others, they had rased a portion of it almost to 
_ . . the ground. They also pushed their trench 

min0^hoba1warko V f OU G«° so far, that it reached the fosse in front of 


par de Sonsa, who is slam, the bulwark. Having progressed so far, they 
n ‘ UCh began to undermine the bulwark, in which 
attempt, however, they lost many men. They 
used for the purpose machines of planks, broad below and 
narrow above, covered with ox-hides, under each of which five 


or six men were sheltered whilst ihose on the narrow top protected 
It and fought. When the Turks perceived this invention of 
theirs to be of little use, because the Portuguese threw powder- 
pots, oil and fire-brands upon It and burnt the machines, they 
took cover under the roof of their trench, which they had 
pushed Into the fosse. Being thus sheltered and crowded, the 
Turks were surprised by about seventy men, who scrambled 
down from the bulwark, and rushed in, striking and killing ; but 
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they were soon reinforced. On the other side too Gaspar 
de Sousa arrived with auothcr hand of Portuguese, aud ventured 
Into the trench. When,, however, he came out again, he was 
surrounded by a number of Turks, against whom he defended 
himself valiantly, even after being maimed in the legs and having 
lost much blood. He was slain, and the Turks cut off his hands 
and feet; paraded his head on a lance in triumph about all 
their posts, and threw his body out on to the plain, where 
it was afterwards found, recognised, and honorably interred. 
Antonio da Silveira rallied the combattants who were with Gaspar 
de Sousa, and appointed ltodrigo de Proenza, a man of tried valour 
and endurance, to be captain of the bulwark; having also learnt 
that the mine of the Turks had not entered further than half 
the thickness of the bulwark, lie cleared away the rubbish aud 
soil on the opposite side, and drove a counter-mine. 

The Turks also damaged several houses, which were, however, 
repaired by throwing up earth woiks to protect the walls. 
Whilst they were engaged in this work of destruction, Antonio 
de Sousa, who commanded on the sea-bulwark, harrassed them 
considerably. Nevertheless, the Portuguese, who were being 
attacked day and night, and were considerably reduced in num- 
bers, could scarcely obtain any rest, and, in order to gaiu It, 
had recourse to an artilice. There was a piece of smooth ground 
where the Turks generally posted themselves when they wished 
to make an attack ; and on it the Portuguese spread a great 
quantity of burning faggots. They kept up the smoke and 
fire by constantly feeding it, aud the heat, united to that of the 
sun, was so great, that it incommoded even the besieged ; but 
this was the only contrivance by which they could get any 
relief. It was not, however, of long duration, for the Turks, 
being hindered by the fire from approaching the fort, now no 
longer directed their artillery against it, but against the faggots, 
in such a manner as to drive the burning embers upon the 
bulwark. This caused some distress to the Portuguese, but the faggots 
were gradually extinguished in spite of the efforts of Rodrigo 
de Proenza to keep up the fire by feeding it witii fuel, and the 
Turks renewed their attacks. As soon as the fire was extinguish- 
ed, a number of Turks rushed upon the bulwark, throwing in 
many powder-pots and rockets, whereon tire besieged hastened to 
bring as much water as they could, to prevent the explosion of 
the powder-pots, and the captains, with their men, abandoning 
their posts, came down to the platform where the repairs had 
been undertaken, and attacked the Turks so fiercely, that they 
precipitated many into the ditch, killed forty of them and wounded 
a large number, whilst of the Portuguese four only lost their 
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lives, and twenty-five were wounded. Among the latter wfcre 
Francisco de Uouvea, whose hands, feet and face were so burnt 
that he could not be recognized, Uanoel de Vasconcellea, who 
received two arrow-wounds in the face, and Duarte Mendes ; but 
these and other brave men, although badly wounded, fought as if 
they had not been hurt. 

The day after this combat, which was the 26th of October, four 
caturs, sent from Goa by the Viceroy D. Garcia, and manned 
by only twenty-eight men, arrived. They brought neither gun- 
powder, of which the fort stood most in need, nor provisions, but 
were joyfully received, because the men were known for their 
courage. The caturs arrived at two o'clock in the morning, but, 
from the torches that were lit, aud the noise made to welcome them, 
the Turks suspected their arrival, aud thought that the besieged 
had received a large reinforcement. Khajah Safar knew very well 
that, when Suleyman Pasha ariived, the girrison numbered not 
more than six hundred combatants, many of whom had since 
perished or been disabled, that their artillery was not consider- 
able, and that some of it had burst ; lastly, that, as the reinforce- 
ments had arrived only in rowing vessels, they could uot have 
been large ones ; but Pasha Suleyman was greatly vexed at 
having lost so many of his troops, and that whenever they attack- 
ed the fort they had beeu repelled with great lose. He was also 
disgusted with Ivhajah Safar for having induced him to waste 
the strength of his fleet upon the siege of Diu, whereas his 
master, the Sullau of Turkey, had sent him to break the supre- 
macy of the Portuguese on the sea ; and, having already, after 
taking the Ilumy suburb, beeu informed by Antonio Falleiro 
that the Viceroy was expected to arrive with a fleet at a stated 
time, which had elapsed, he ordered the unfortunate mau to 
be beheaded. 

Ou the 29th October the Turks prepared to make an assault 
upon the sea-bulwark, which they had already so battered, that 
they concluded the breach would be practicable. They accordingly 
detached flfty barges from their galleys and galeots, upon which 
they embarked seven hundred men, commanded by Mahmud 
Qayam Beg. At break of day the sound of many clarions was 
beard, and the barges hove in sight, but they were received with 
discharges of artillery which sank two of them. The others landed, 
and immediately entered the breach, where Antonio de Sousa 
with his compauions repulsed them twice by throwing rockets 
and other fire-works upon them. The third time Qayam Beg 
himself, who led the assault bravely, was struck by the ball 
of an arquebuse, aud died the next day. In this contest forty 
Turks lost their lives aud many were wounded, but of the defenders 
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only two were killed, and five wounded. When the Turks 
retired, the tide was ebbing, and, as there was not room for all in 
the barges, two of them having been sunk, some were per force 
struggling in the water ; perceiving which, Antonio da Silveira 
sent a country-boat, with some men, to save them ; they, however, 
instead of doing this, remembered only the injuries they had re- 
ceived from the Turks, and killed them all except two, whose 
lives they spared, because of the shouts from the bulwark, and 
brought them in alive. 

The Turks now had recourse to a stratagem, and the next day, 
which was the 30th October, pretended to raise the siege and to 
depait, their real intention being, however, no longer to waste 
their forces In small assaults, as they had hitherto doue, but to 
make one graud attack and take the fort by storm. In the morning 
they made no assault, but merely fired at the walls, according to 
their usual custom, in order to inteirupt the repairs of the bulwark, 
amt destroy the quaiters of the Commandant and a portion of those 
of Sousa Coiitinho. In the afternoon of the same day, moie than a 
thousand men left their positions with their banner in sight of 
the fort, and, passing through t.lie suburb of the Ihimys, crossed 
the plain, from which they embatkcd in the portion of the fleet 
stationed there, to make the Portuguese believe that they 
had raised the siege, and, to deceive them still more, they 
sailed away into t he open sea. Antonio da Si 1 veil a was, however, 
too wary, ami made every provision for resisting an attack. He 
went his rounds during the night, and in the second watch, when 
the moon had set, a sentry informed him that he heard sounds, 
as if people were tiying gently to remove some wood at the foot 
of the wall. Antonio da Silveira ordered a powdei-pot immediately 
to be let down, and by the light which it emitted, Turks were 
perceived applying ladders in several spots for the purpose of 
esculading the walls. The commandant knew that the sides 
where his quarters and those of Lopo de Sousa stood, would be 
scaled first, because they were the most battered, and ordered 
the musketeers to fire only when they were sure of their men, 
but those with lances and other arms to block the breaches 
and door ways. 

The Turks, four thousand in number, commanded by the naval 
captain Yusuf li dined and Belli dm Beg, two brave and well tried 
men, were drawn up close to the fort, and in their rear ten thou- 
sand Guzeratis led by Alu Khan and Kliajah Safar. The 
action began with irregular firing, but afterwards the artillery 
was chiefly directed on the point of the bulwark where the assault 
was to take place, and, the command for it having beeu given 
with much noise of drums and clarions, a rush was made upon 
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the quarters of the Commander. The Portuguese were at first 
very sparing with their musketry, and confined their efforts to 
the throwing of powder-pots, rockets, and other missiles Into the 
thickest of the crowd. The Turks managed, however, to plant 
their red standard, and a fearful struggle ensued, which lasted 
four hours, till the Turks where at last repulsed, after losing more 
than five hundred of their men, with a great, number of wounded. 
Of the Por-tugnese fourteen men were killed, ami more than two 
hundred dangerously wounded, so that not more thau forty able 
to bear arms remained. 

Before describing the manner In which the Turks left Dili, It 
will be well to allude to the causes which induced them to sail 


. away, as well as to the state of the fort and 
»ieg® and depart.^ 180 its garrison. When the Tm ks retired from 
tho fort, after the combat just mentioned, 
it was In 'a most miserable condition. The majority of its de- 
fenders had been killed, and tho remainder wounded, excepting 
only forty men as said above. The powder for the cannons had 
all been spent and the magazines swept clean, and that for 
the muskets consisted only of the cartridges each man had 
remaining in his pouch. The lances were all broken and served 
otily as crutches to* support the wounded. The walls of the 
fort presented a pitiable sight, being all in ruins from having 
been constantly battered by artillery, and the houses, from which 


It became necessary to remove stones, because the ramparts 
bad constantly to be repaired, looked as if they had been shaken 
to pieces by an earthquake. Tiie besieged met signs of desola- 
tion wherever they cast their eyes, except only in the person of 
the Commandant, Antonio da Silveira, whose courage remained 
undaunted and inspired thorn with hope. His vigilance never 
abated even after the retirement and embarkation of the Turks 


which he surmised to be perhaps a mere stratagem, as when they 
made their last assault. He again repaired the weak points of 
the fort, heaped up quantities of loose stones to be hurled at the 
foe, posted the few remaining musketeers on the walls, aud, to 
make a show of numbers, caused not only the serviceable, but 
also the wounded, men to walk about on the ramparts, and it is 
stated that on this occasion some women were likewise armed. 

The Turks had lost mqjjy men, their ammunition was much 
diminished, provisions were getting scarce, and Suleymdn Pasha 
began to distrust the Guzeratis, because he knew that they 
were not well disposed towards the Turks. This was, however, 
only the result of his own haughty bearing, and of the misbeha- 
viour of his officers, in consequence of which— as we have already 
narrated above— Alu Khan had, after the very first interview, kept 
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aloof from the Turks, only returning afterwards when the siege 
began. The natives also concluded from the saddles washed 
ashore that the Turks meant to wage war by laud, and perhaps 
to subjugate the province of Cambay. This suspicion was increased 
when Suleymrin Pasha sent an envoy to the Sultan of Guzerat 
and to his governors with the information that he had come to 
avenge the death of the Sultan, Bahadur Shah, and with the com- 
mission to purchase at Ahmadabad as many horses as possible. 
These governors detained the envoy forty or fifty days without his 
being admitted to an audience with the Sultan, or allowed to buy 
even a single horse. The Sult&u wrote to Alu Khan and to Kliajuh 
Safar to do their utmost to capture the fort of Diu for him and 
not fur the Turks, because their haughtiness would be more diffi- 
cult to bear than the dominion of the Portuguese. It is also 
worth mentioning that Kliajuh Safar was greatly annoyed — al- 
though he was too astute to show it — by the treatment he receiv- 
ed at the hands of Suleyman Pasha, who ordered him about as 
If he had been his slave, and therefore vowed vengeance against 
him. 

Khfijah Safar knew very well that after one more assault similar 
to the last, the fort would most, certainly he taken ; but of 
this the Pasha, who had become more and more suspicious of the 
natives, and isolated in every respect, was not aware, or he 
could not have been deceived bv him. Khitjah Safar, in short, 
forged a letter as being addressed to himself by the Governor of 
Surat, and informing him that thiity Portuguese ships had ar- 
rived in that poit from Bassein, belonging to the fleet anchored 
there, which consisted of one hundred and fifty sail, with six thou- 
sand soldiers on board, destined for the relief of the fort of Diu. 
This letter Khajah Safar gave to a servant, with orders to sail 
with it in a boat fiom Madrefabat to Diu, and if the Turks should 
capture him, to say that he was coming from Surat The servant 
obeyed, and, being pci ceived by the Turks, was forthwith ushered 
into the presence of the Pasha, who ascertained that he had 
brought a letter for his master. Accordingly Khfijah Safar was 
Called and the letter given to him. He perused it and pretend- 
ed to l»o much distressed at its contents, but communicated them 
to Suleyman Pasha, as he said they were of great importance. 
Suleyman Pasha probably at once determined to raise the siege, 
but he feigned great indifference about the matter, gave out 
that he would make a grand attack upon tho fort next morn- 
ing, had a very noisy elite rtainmeut that night, and granted 
leave to Khdjah Safar to depart. The latter, however. Boon made 
his appearance again with tho information that he had heard 
the firing of guns in the direction of Madrefabat ; and he spoke 
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the truth, for, as will be narrated further on, certain fustas, 
in command of Antonio da Silveira and despatched by the Viceroy 
Don Garcia to Diu, were just then arriving, and desired by 
firing their guns to inform the garrison of their approach from 
a distance. Tills circumstance, however, served to corroborate 
Kh&jah Safar’s letter, and the Turks believed that a whole fleet 
of ships would soon arrive. Pasha Suleym&n now wished to 
hasten his departure, but, being totally unaware of the miserable 
plight in which the small garrison of the fort was, and appre- 
hending that a display of power would be necessary to the 
last, that very night ordered some of his artillery to be ar- 
ranged in batteries and troops to be posted as if preparing for 
a renewal of hostilities. 

The next day, which was the festival of All Saints, and which 
the Portuguese believed to be the last of their lives, they were 
determined to die a honorable death and prepared for the fight ; 
but the morning dawned very quietly, without the usual dis-* 
charges of ariilleiy, and without their perceiving any of the 
troops of the be.siegers. This appeared strange, aud they almost 
believed that they were dreaming. Antonio da Silveira, however, 
continued vigilant, as usual, and found in the afternoon of the same 
day that the posts abandoned by the Turks were now occupied 
by the troops of Khdjali Safar. Accordingly he caused the alarm 
for attack to be sounded now and then, to conceal the weakness 
of his g'inisoii, and to hinder the natives from attempting to 
continue the undertaking which the Tuiks had failed to accom- 
plish, Ho sent out Antonio da Yeiga with twenty-five men 
to destroy the trench which had been pushed as far as the ditch 
of the fort; this party entered the trench and met a few men 
whom they put to flight, and, whilst they were doing so, a soldier 
arrived with the information that he had found a large cannon 
in a deserted bastion, where the Turks had left also one of 
their banners still standing. Antonio da Veiga went and took 
the latter, but found that the cannon had burst and was therefore 
useless. Meanwhile a Musalman fired at him with his musket 
from a considerable distance, and he fell dead. 

The Turks were taking iu water for their ships, but, being 
attacked by the natives, had to fight for it, aud on each side 
several men lost their lives. They set sail, however, on the 5th 
November 1538, and, finding that some of their wouuded men 
could not Btaud the voyage, they sent them on shore again. 
That same night two fustas of the seven commanded by Antonio 
da Silveira-—' who, aH we have above mentioned, had reached Madre- 
fabat — arrived at Diu, bringing soldiers and many other necessaries. 
It is more than probable that these fustas, or rather their 
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commanders, were afraid to sail into Diu before the Turkish fleet 
was fairly out of sight on its voyage to the Red Sea. Such was 
the end of this memorable siege, which the small garrison of 
Diu had to sustain almost totally unaided by the other Portu- 
guese forts. No reinforcements were sent from Goa when most 
needed, but Manuel de Faria-i-Sousa informs us in his u Asia 
Portuguesa,” vol. II., p. 13, that, after the departure of the 
Turks, the Viceroy Don Garcia de Noronha himself arrived in the 
port of Diu with fifty vessels ( cincuenta baxeles\ applauded the 
prowess of Antonio da Silveira, and repaired the fort, which 
had suffered much from the late struggle. De Barros informs us 
that on the same night on which the Turks sailed, Khajali Safar set 
the town on fire at eleven o'clock at several points, and, after 
witnessing the conflugratioii, also departed with his troops. 


E. Rehats ilk. 



Art. V.— PATNA, DURING THE LAST DAYS OP THE 
MAHOMEDANS. 

T 7ERY few of those wlu> now visit the city of Patna, with its 

V rows of tiled mud-huts extending more than eight miles in 
length, are -aware that there are buried within its dirt and dust, 
places of high historical interest ; that many of the families living 
within its wails (now crumbled to the dust) in a state of poverty 
and decay, took a by no means uuimportant part in the eveuts of 
the past, and that the city was, not more than one hundred 
and thirty years ago, the scene of incidents which do not 
appear probable from its preseut unattractive look. Yet if they 
were to turn to the pages of the Mahomedan historians of the 
period, they would know that the city was the corouation 
place of two Great Moghuls ; that it lmd, more than once, 
for ftB Suhahdar, princes of the royal blood, who bold their 
splendid courts within its walls ; that its Mitapur Tnlao, was 
the place where on several occasions, whole armies encamp- 
ed ; ami its Bang Jnfar Khan and its environs bad more 
than ouco, borne the burnt of hostile and invading armies; 
that the city itself was sacked, no more than a hundred and 
twenty- five years ago, by a desperate baud of Afghans, 

We propose to give iu tho following pages an account of Patna, 
during the last days of the MnhomcdaiiR. 

Shaista Khan was a zealot and an iconoclast, altogether after the 
heart of bis master, the Emperor Arangzeb, who appointed him 
Suhahdar of Belmr iu 1004 A. D. Almost the first net of the 
new Suhahdar was to collect the Jazia (capita tinn-lnx) from the 
Hindus, and the partiality shown by him towards his co-reli- 
gionists is said by l lm Mahomedan historians themselves to have 
been beyond all measure of justice.* Arangzeb recalled him 
to Delhi in 1073 A.l)., appointing bis third son 1’iince Muhammad 
Azim iu his stead; hut in the very next year Prince Muhammad 
Azim was recalled ami Shaista Klmii re-appointed Suhahdar of 
Beliar. In 1697 A. D. Prince Azimulshnn, tho second son of 
Piince Sultan Munzim, tho eldest son of Arangzeh, was ap- 
pointed by his grandfather Viceroy of Bengal and Beliar ; but, 
consideiing the yeuth and inexperience of the Prince! the Emperor 
thought tit to leave tho Dewany of Bengal in the hands of 
Murshid Kuli Khan. Prince Aziinulshnn and his young advisers 

* The Mnsji'l of Khaph Semi Katin attached to the Mosque, still 
Khaph Ebroosand 4 ihe Katm (ranee Attest to the pious zeal of Shaista 
o! shops) kuowu as Slmiutu Khun's Khun. 
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did not like the sage counsel of Murshid Kull. There was 
an apparent clash, and the Emperor Arangzeb, who had a high 
regard for the wisdom of Murshid Kuli Klmn, wrote to the 
Prince to say, that if in future there should be any rupture 
between the Prince and Murshid Kuli, the Prince would find himself 
mistaken in Calculating on his royal descent. This sharp repri* 
mand Irritated the Priuce, and his constant association with Mur- 
shid Kuli Khan became very distasteful to him. 

Leaving MurBhidabad for good, the Prince came up to Behar, 
and settled at Patua, where he improved the fortifications and 
built splendid palaces for his residence. Husainaii Khan, one 
of the Sycds of Barrah, who took such a memorable part in 
events during the reigns of the last Moghuls, was then his lieuten- 
ant in Behar, and this was th© time, the historians say, when 
the city of Patna, attained the zenith of its splendour. Many of 
the nobles of Delhi came out to live within its walls. The city 
was divided into a number of wards. All classes of people had 
separate quarters assigned to them. Dewan Moballa was so 
named, because it was assigned to the clerks of the Government 
offices ; the quarters assigned to the Lodis (Afghans) came to 
be known as Lodikntra Mohalla ; those allotted to the Moglmls, an 
Moghul para; and the princes and chiefs had their residence 
assigued to them in Mohalla Khowah Sekho, or, as it is otherwise 
called, Khowah Klioh. The poor and destitute were not forgotten; 
and several serais and alms-houses wero huilt for their reception. 
But it was not till the year 1701 A.D., that the Prince changed 
the name of the city from Patna to il Azimalmd, ” after his owu 
name. It is said that he intended to make the city a second Delhi ; 
hut, as the Mahomedan historians exclaim, vain are the hopes of men. 
Iu 1707 the Prince received news of the serious illness of the 
Emperor, and, thinking his presence necessary in the capital 
to look to the interest of his father in case of accidents, he went 
away to Delhi with the ostensible object of looking after the 
health of Arangzeb, leaving Patna in charge of Husainaii 
Khan, the Naib Nazim. The contest that took place amongst 
his three sons, for the succession to the throne on the death of 
Arangzeb; how the eldest Prinoe Sultan Muazirn, with the help 
of his Bon Aziuiulshnn got the best of his brothers and ascended 
the throne under the title of Bahadur Shah ; how, the other 
priuoes were jealous of the great influence which Prince Azimul- 
shan had acquired in his father’s court ; how, on Bahadur Shah’s 
death in 1716 A. D., a dispute again arose between his four Bons for 
the succession to their father’s throne; how in the battle of 
Lahore, on the eve of victory, Prince Azimulshan’s elephant ran 
away from the battle-field and threw him into the Uavee, where he 
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was drowned, and bow, after this, Maqzudin Jebandar Sliah 
ascended the throne, are matters of general history. The first 
thought of Jeliandar Shah, on ascending the throne, was to rid 
himself of his brothers, and the other princes of the royal 
blood. Sultan Earimudio, the eldest son of Prince Azitnulshan, 
had accompanied his father to Delhi ; but the Becond son, 
Sultan Ferok Sher, and the ladies of his harem remained at 
Murshldabad. Sultan Earimudin was put to death by Jehandar 
Shah, who then wrote to Murshidkuli Khan,Subahdar of Bengal, 
and Husainali Khan of Behar, to send Ferok Sher and his family 
to him at Delhi. 

Murshidkuli Khan 6aw at once what was meant, and, taking 
compassion on the Prince, told him that he would not be the 
instrument of his death by handing him over to his enemy; 
but that he was powerless to defend him against the Emperor ; 
and asked him to leave Bengal aud seek safety in flight. Ferok 
Sher Btarted by water for Behar. On his arrival at Patna 
he landed at Bang Jafar Khan with his family. The Prince's 
arrival occasioned much perplexity to Husainali Khan, Subalnlar 
of Behar, who at once presented himself before him, showed him 
the urgent orders he had received from Delhi for his despatch, 
and advised him to leave Behar. Ferok Sher began to weep, 
and, iu a state of great helplessness, told him that, relying on 
his character as a Syed and a Boldier, he had come up to him for 
protection, and asked him where he was to go to with his 
little children when he refused him shelter. Husainali Khan 
did not know what to do, when all at once there came out of the 
ladies’ tents, Malika Zamani, daughter of Ferok Sher, a girl 
only five years old, and seating herself on his knee, with half 
lisping words, implored him to save her father’s life. The 
ladies of the harem, from behind the pardah , did the same. 
This decided the compassionate Syed, who, remarking that lie had 
nothing but his bare sword wherewith to cope with the lord of Delhi, 
placed it unreservedly at the service of Ferok Sher. Ferok Slier stood 
up in joy and presented the Syed with his own sword. Husainali 
Khan knew that no time was to be lost, and set out at onoe for 
the city, where he borrowed large sums of money from the 
mohajuns to defray the expense of raising an army on promise 
of repayment on Ferok Sher’s accession to the throne. Crowds 
of fakirs and attendants of Khankhas now assembled at Bang 
Jafar Khan, and raised the cry of ’God bless the Emperor.* 
Ferok Sher promised them splendid gifts in case of his obtaining 
the throne, and the historians say, that as, unlike other princes of 
the earth, he did not neglect to faithfully carry out his promise, 
inadadmaahea were actually showered on the fakirs of Faina 
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when he ascended the throne.* An auspicious day was fixed 
on which Ferok Sher was brought in great state within the 
fort, where he was proclaimed Emperor of Delhi. The Amirs 
and nobles of the city, who were afraid of the power of their 
Subahdar, Husainali Khan, presented nazars and swore allegiance 
to the new Emperor. It is said, that, by a lucky chance, 
Ferok Sher came, at this time, by an immense treasure 
trove. Syed Abdullah, of Barrah, brother of Husainali was then 
Subahdar of Allahabad. Husainali’s defection left him no other 
alternative but to declare for Ferok Slier Thus assisted by 
the two Syeds, Ferok Slier set out for Delhi, and, in the battle 
of Agra, defeated the forces of Jehandar Shah, who had ad- 
vanced to oppose his march. Ferok Slier now became Ktnperor 
of Delhi, and the two Syeds acquired unbounded influonce.+ 
On Ferok Sher's accession to the throne, numbers of destitute 
people from the city of Patna went up to Delhi, and, most 
of the nobles whom Prince Azimul Shan had settled at Patna, 
returned to the capital Husainali Khan, at the time of his 
departure with Ferok Sher for Delhi, had left Behar in charge 
of Syed Nasrat Yar Khan, one of his relatives ; but shortly 
afterwards, the Syeds, with the view of getting rid of Mir 
Jumlu, of whose rising influence in court they were afraid, 
deputed him to Behar, as Subahdar, in place of Syed Nasrat Yar 
Khan. Mir Jumla did not like his new situation, and left for 
Delhi without orders. Thus followed a period of strife in Delhi 
during which the affairs of Behar were left unsettled. The 
Syeds, at last, set up Mohamad Shah as Emperor of Delhi, 
and sent Fakirul Daula to Behar as their lieutenant. This was 
in the Hegiri year 1140. Fakirul Daula's lieutenancy lasted 
five years, and it is said that within this period he per- 
petrated more than one outrage on the noble families of 
Patna. Seikh Abdulla, an Amir of much repectability and 
position, was subjected to such indignities that he went away 
to his Jaghir of Sowaha near Sonepur, for fear of further 
molestation, and built there a small mud fort where he took 
up his residence, but, not deemiug himself safe even in this 
retreat, he fled to Delhi. Many were the outrages to which 


• This was the secret of how. when mad 6hah Emperors; they dethro- 
the Dewany passed into the hands ned and killed Jehaudar Shah, and 
of the East India Company, a Ferok Sher whom they bad more- 
great part of the lauds of this pro- ver blinded ; and they blinded 
vince were found to be held uuder and imprisoned princes A’azzadin 
a Madadmash title. Alitabar and Humayan JBakht, 

t They made Ferok Sher, Rafi- (Blockman’s Ayeen Akbari, p. 301). 
nddarafat, Rafiuddaulah and Muha- 
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the Snbalidar subjected the defenceless members of bis family. 
The Jaghirs of several other nobles were attached and their 
owners turned out. All these men went away with their com- 
plaints to Delhi. In the meantime Muhammad Shall, whom 
the Barah Syeds had set up, asserted his authority, and 
succeeded in depriving the Syeds of their extensive and dange- 
rous power. Amirul Umra A smash an Danish, a favorite of 
the Emperor, had now much influence in court. The Patna 
refugees, to several of whom he was related, applied, to him for 
help ; orders wero at once sent dismissing Fnkirul Daulah and 
annexing the Suhha of Behar to that of Bengal. Behar thus 
passed into the hands of Snja-ul-Daulah, Subndar of Bengn), 
and has remained ever since an appanage of the government 
of that province.* Snja-ul-Daulah was the son-in-law of Mnrshid 
Kuli Khan. He appointed Mliza Muhamad Ali Verdi Khan, 
one of Ikts personal friends, then of very little note, his lieu- 
tenant in Behar. He also got him enrolled as an Amir of the 
court of Delhi and procured for him the title of u Muhahat Jang/ 1 
Ali Verdi Khan, better known to the Mahomedan historians, as 
Muhabat Jang had no sons, but two daughters, who were 
married to two sons of bis elder brother Hazi Ahmad. These 
sons-in-law are better known tinder ibeir titles of Slinhamafc 
Jang and Hiabat. Jang. Hazi Ahmad had a third son who was 
known as Solmbnt Jang. The day on which Muhahat Jang 
had the good fortune to be appointed Nnib Nazim of Behar, 
was signalized by another event, then considered very fortunate 
in bis family, the birth of a son to his youngest daughter, the 
wife of Hiabat Jang. The new-born babe was named Mirza 
Muhammad, the future Seraj-ul-Daulah of the History of Bengal. 
Muhahat Jang associated bis rise and the smiles of fortune with 
the birth of Sera j-ul- Daulah, and, as he had no sons, Seraj-ul- 
Daulah became his special favorite. 

On assuming the administration of this province, Muhahat 
Jang’s first care, was to bring the unruly zemindars under bis 
control ; and, with this view, he fomented quarrels between them 
till they grew weak by mutual dissensions, and easily yielded 


• Fakirul Daulah, though reputed paired at the expense of the 
to be tyrannical in his treatment of Nnwab Nazim of Murshidahad, 
tbs Mahomedan nobles, appears to and the rents of a range of shops 
have been a pious Mahomedan. He ( Katras) are appropriated towards 
built a masjid which is still standing, its current expenses. For the identi- 
It is only about one hundred and fication of this and other bnildinee, 
twenty-five feet from the city the writer is indebted to Mn nahi Oil 
Cn&uk. It is yet periodically re- Ahmed’s histoiy of Behar. 
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to his superior force. The respectable classes of the population 
he attached to him by many kindly offices, and the help he 
used to afford the needy, secured him their dependence. He 
Inspired terror iu all evil-doers, by putting to death Abdul Karim, 
an unruly Afghan Amir. 

The Bhojpur zemindars of Slmhabad were always noted for 
their uncontrollable spirit, and their love of independence. They 
had never, in fact, submitted to any of the Subnadars till Muha- 
bat Jang brought them entirely under his control. The revenue 
which the Emperors of Delhi derived from their Subali of Belior 
was not much ; it had risen to about twenty lakhs of rupees during 
the time of Ferok Slier ; but it speedily rose to thirty lakhs 
during tho first years of tlio administration of Muhabat Jang. 
No new taxes were imposed to raise this increased revenue. The 
increase was simply due to proper colloctions ; those zemindars 
who had hitheito evaded payment, being now compelled to pay. 
Suja-ul-Daukih died iu 1739 A. D. The Moghul Empire had 
at this time been reduced to such a pilch of weakness, that 
even the farce of a nomination from Delhi was not gone through 
by his successor mid son, who at once placed himself on the 
masnnd of the Subahs of Bengal mid Be bar. The new Nizam, 
Sarfaraz Daulali l»v name, son of Suja-ul-Daulali, and daughter’s 
son of Mur»hid Kuli Khan, was totally ignorant of the art 
of governing a State. Ilia youth and Inexperience brought 
about him a set of youthful advisers as inexperienced as himself; 
and he disdained the counsel of the wise and experienced 
statesmen who held important appointments during his father's 
administration, llaji Ahmed, brother of Muhabat Jang, lost 
all his influence at court, and took every opportunity of strongly 
denouncing the new nyime iu his letters to his brother. His 
brother's treatment at court offended Muhabat Jang. The 
family of Jagat Sett, bankers, who had always played an import- 
ant. part iu the later history of the Mnhamudans in Bengal, had 
also taken umbrage at the proceedings of the young Nizam and 
his advisers! and they sent to Muhabat Jang, promising their 
assistance. Muhabat Jang, however, sought to attain the object 
of his ambition under a legal title, lie secretly obtained a 
firman appointing him Subahdar of Bengal ami Beliar from 
the court of Delhi, on a promise of paying annually to the 
Imperial Exchequer, «a crore of rupees as the revenue of these 
provinces, as also such of the moveables of Sarfaruz-ul-Dauhih 
as he could seize. With this firman iu his pocket, he began 
to make preparations on an extensive scale for the coming 
struggle, giving out that lie was dolng| so with the object of 
punishing tho rebel zemindars of Bhojpur (Shahabad). On an 
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appointed,* day lie held a review of the troops near the Mitapur 
Talao. The commandants of the several forces were assembled, 
and Muhabat Jang told them how Sarfaraz-ul-Daulah was mis- 
managing the affairs of State, and how, owing to this reason, 
the Emperor had appointed him tlio Subahdar of these provin- 
ces. He then produced the royal firman and said, that, though 
the royal firmau was in his hand, he could not obtain possession 
of the Subahs without war. He then added that the ladies 
of his harem and his relatives were now in durance at Murshidabad, 
and that nothing but a war would secure their freedom. He 
then told them that they were at liberty to do what they liked, but 
exhorted such of them as were ready to join him to swear ou the 
Holy Koran not to forsake him and his cause till the last. 
All swore on the Koran to stand or full by Muhabat Jang, who then 
marched with his powerful army towards Murshidabad, leaving 
Hlabat Jang, his sou-in-law, with Syed Hidayat Ali Khan, the 
husband of his niece, as counsellor, in- charge of the affairs of 
Subah Behar. 

The advancing army met the forces under Sarfaraz-ul-Daulah at 
Gheriah, about 22 miles north of Murshidabad. In the battle 
which ensued, Sarfaraz-ul-Daulah was defeated and killed in the 
year 1740. Muhabat Jang thus became the undisputed ruler 
of Bengal and Behar. Hiabat Jang now ruled Behar, amt 
Mahabat Jaug procured for him a recognition of his appointment 
as Subhadar of Behar, from the court of Delhi. Hiabat Jang 
gave general satisfaction by the good management of the affairs 
of government. Rajah Sundar Sinha of Tikari, who played 
an important part in the affairs of State during those days, as 
also the zemiudars of Tirhut, especially the new converts to the 
Moslem religion, called Allans , viz., Namdar Khan, Karngar 
Khan, Ranmast Khan, Sirdar Khan, &c , all proprietors of large 
lauded estates, became his attached friends. Many of the 
respectable residents of the city enlisted themselves as officers 
in Nawab Hiabat Jang’s army. Syed Nisarali Khan, tho younger 
brother of Syed Hidayat Ali Khan, and Syed Abdulali Khan, 
his nephew, were appointed to very high offices in the army, 
while Rai Chintdman received the appointment of Dewan. Shortly 
after assuming the administration of the province, Nawab 
Hiabat Jang had to lead in person a punitive expedition against 
the turbulent zemiudars of Bhojpur. Hoiil Sinha and Udwant 
Sinha,* two of these men, refused to pay their rents, and it was 
necessary to coerce them into doing so. There were some reasons 

• Thi* Udwant Sinha was the Sinha of Jagdisbpur. 
grandfather of the notorious Koer 
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to suspect that Roshan Khan, an Afghan, Governor of Shaha- 
bnd, was in longue with these men. The rebel zemindars were 
►oon brought. to their hoiishs, hut the Nawab stained his hands 
by treacherously pulling to death Ro-han Khan, who, on his 
entrance to the Nawab’s Dm bar, where ho had been invited, was, 
assaulted by Mir KndnitulJab, Jemadar, and Husain Reg Khan 
Governor of Mnnghyr under the seciet instructions of the Nawab. 
Sycd Mehdi N ; sar Khan, who figures very often in tho subse- 
quently military expeditions of those daj T s, lirst distinguished 
himself in this Rhojpur expedition. 

It was at this time that the Mahrattns commenced their raids 
in Bengal and Ih-isar. Their liist. incursion under Pundit Bhaskar, 
a general under Raghuji Biemsla of Nagpur, caused Mahabat 
Jang much anxiety. He had not till tli«*n tested the sticngth of 
a Maiuatta aimv. Of their military power lie bad simply beard by 
reputation. On b* ing informed of their .approach, lie immediately 
applied in Hiah.it Jang, his son-in-law for aid, as also to the 
effete Mogh.il Com I nt Pelhi. H'iabat Jang mniche 1 to Ids aid 
without delay, leaving Svt d llidavat Ali Khan in charge of affairs 
at Patna. On the eolation of the rains, Mahahnt Jang advanced 
to oppose the Malnatla.-, defentid tlieiu in a pitched battle, and 
ex pi lied them fiom lii^ teriitoiies. When Muhabat/s letter, 
asking for assistance, tended De.ld. the Haibar directed Nawab 
Safdar Jang, Subali lar of Undo, to advance with an army to 
bis aid, On inlet iigenep reaching Patna of tho near approach 
of these men. the people of the ]»iace won* much alaimed. Tlioy 
bad bemd miicli of the want of discipline of the troops and 
of I heir propensity to plunder. Their proceedings in the country 
through which tliev pa -sod, wote certainly not calculated to 
tranquillize the minds of the citizens of Patna. A panic prevail* 
ed, and the zemindars and the respectable portion of the popu- 
lation waited in a body on the Naib Nazim, asking him to put 
the city in a state of defence. Nawab llidavat Ali Khan bad 
not then, under bis command, a sufficient number of men, and 
he sent to Safdar Jang, Muiid Khan, an officer of Delhi, who had 
been deputed to Bengal to demand tho payment of revenue 
to tell him how afraid tho people of Patna wore of liia troops, 
and to ask him to encamp outside the city. Safdar Jang assur- 
ed him that their was no cause for any alarm, and on this assur- 
ance llidavat Ali Khan set out to welcome him. He met Safdar 
Jang at. Manair. and accompanied the Oude chief to Patna. The 
faces encamped nt Mitapur, hut Safdar Jang ordeied the 
Melial Serai of lliahat- Jang to he vacated for the accommodation 
of his females. This order was deemed very harsh and arbi- 
trary, as It necessitated the removal of the ladies of lli&bat 
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Jang’s harem. Nor was Safdnr Jang otherwise conciliatory in 
]>i» manuets. The Amirs of Azimubid, who went to visit him, 
received but very scant courtesy. lie funded sonic guns and 
'i\ar elephants of Hiah.it Jang, and wanted to know their price. 
Jlidayat Ali told him that neither ho nor his master was a dealer 
In these things; that whatever belonged to lliubat J.ang, be- 
longed of r is; lit to the Emperor of Delhi and his lepresentatives ; 
but, as he was there in charge as a servant, ho was sorrv lie could 
not part with any tiling without his masters order. Nawab 
Safdnr Jang, however, carried thorn away When the intelli- 
gence of these high-handed proceedings reached lliabat Jang and 
Muhnbut. Jang, they wore solely annoyed. They immediately 
wrote to the Delhi Durbar that, as the Mahraltas had been routed, 
they were no longer in need of assistance. Safdar Jang was there- 
upon recalled and had to retile ftoin Hciiar with his forces, 
llidaynt Ali Khan also came to he under a cloud. It, was sus- 
pected that Nawab Safdar Jung's bi jh-lianded proceedings were 
induced by the weakness of Hidivat, Ali Khan, that he was in 
collusion with him, and that, li* 1 had made o\ or the guns an*i ele- 
phants to him of his own accord ; the Malentfns, however, had 
not, till then, been wholly expelled from llmgal, and iMahuhat. 
Jang thought it prudent at the time, to keep his own counsel. 
No sooner had the Mulnnttns all gone than ho sent out Rii (Jhmta- 
man Das to supersede Nawab Ihda\at Ali Khan, llai Chintamon 
Das dh*d soon after li is arrival at Patna, and Patna was for some 
days without anv administrative bead. In the meantime, a new 
danger was at lin M d. The IVslnvas of Puna ha-1, in cou- 
Hidei.itimi of the receipt, of chovL slipuhib’d with the Emperor 
of Delhi to piotect his tmiiforicN, and, at the mpnat of the 
Emperor, n.ilLji H in, the Mnliiafta !c ider, was advancing with 
40,000 Mahraltas to diive the Malnattas of Nagpur out of 
Bengal. Hut Mali rat fas. wltef iu«r fi i«*nds nr foes, wpm alike the 
terror of the c<mutii»s tluough wliicii they passed, and Pallaji 
Rao and his Malirattas were not exceptions. Plund r followed 
in the train of Ids march, and tho.s-* who showed the slightest 
symptoms of resUl-mc'* w t re tot hired and maltreated. Pergannahs, 
Onclia and Goa in tin* disltief. of Gya. and the town of Daud- 
nagnr, the properties ot Ahumd Khun K In'rasnni, whose grand- 
father had founded the town, were given up to plunder, and, if 
Ahmed Khan bad not paid down a tribute of 50,000 Rupees to 
tbe Mahratta leader, his foil of Gliausgarli, where ho bad taken 
shelter with his family, would have shared the same fato. The 
citizens of Patna were very much alarmed on hearing this 
news ; and they unanimously asked- Nawab Syod Hidayat Ali Khan 
tn take the reins of government into his bands. Several of tho 
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citizens sent their families awny to Hnjipnr, on the other side of 
the river. Nail) Ilidayat. Ali Khan, the chief elect of Pntnu, had 
a frieud, by name Govind Naik, a rich hanker of Benares, who 
had received some obligation from him. This Govind Naik 
was a friend and selalive of Hallaji. Nawab Ilidayat Ali now 
applied to this man. Govind Naik met Callaji and entreated him 
for the sake of the, Nawah, of whose goodness he gave a glowing 
account, not to molest the people of Patna. Govind Naik's in- 
terecssiou had its ollect. Ballnji wrote a letter to tin* Nawah, 
telling him how his pi also had 1 cached him, and sending him 
some picsfiits of tale ;u tides from tin* Deccan, lie promised not 
to pinched vut Patna, and accordingly went away to Bengal 
by tin; mute of Tiknn, (ha and Boliar. 

( )i. tin* expulsi >11 of the Mabiattas fiom Bengal, IIi;d>at Jang 
obtaim d have to ivtmn to l#e liar. Rajah Kiralcliand. Bui Itoynn, 
Alam C’hand Dewan, and a m>u of S11 ijali-iid-D.mlali, and other 
people of n««te foilowu d him in bis suite fiom MuirJiidahnd. Bcfoie 
pi Decoding to Paina, Nawah lliabat dang \Mle.l Pei gann.ths, 
Kun.iut, Tik.uri, Palamo, f-'urdi Kalita, Sherghotly, Ac. South 
Behai, eompii-ing tle-o tm ritm’ie^ was then under the special 
hdniinisiMitKo chatge of Nauab Ilidayat Ali Khan, who was only 
detained at. Patna on sptci d duty. Iltaba! J a rig's object was to 
depnvo N.iwab Iiida\at Ali Klian of thi< special chuigo, and to 
appoint Kajali K i: aleband in hi.s stead. die* zemindars of 
Souih Debar, i»'pec::iii\ It ijali Sundar Sinlia ol 'fik.iri, wete de- 
voted and at fadied to Nawah Ilidayat. All. and IJiahut Jang had 
some tioublo in pfi'ouming them to pi.nnh“ suMiiidru to linja.lt 
KiiatchanJ. While In* was thus eng-ige-!, news leached him of 
a fn di inroad uf the Mabiattns. Jt t i»u^ In came necessary for 
him to set out at once b»r Patna. (hi bis anival at the city 
gate, Nawab Ilidayat Ali Klian went cut to welcome him, and 
fiom the changed manners of lliabat Jang, it soon became clear 
that, Nawab llnlav.it All Klian was under suspicion ami in disgrace. 
Nawah Ilidayat. Ali Klian wa-. however, a man of spirit ; and though 
subsMpioiit.lv lliabat Jang made some offers towauls rcconeiiianon, 
lit* Could by no means ho induced to stay at Patna, and went 
away' to Delhi, where lie spwu the 1 est. of his life. 

As it was thought probable that the Mahrar.tas would try to take 
Patna, lliabat Jang applied himself to the work of U'paiiing the 
walls and improving the fortifications of the city. In many pails, 
tiie walls had crumbled down, and bouses lavn built, in their place, 
lliabat. Jang onleted these houses to be demolished, and, notwith- 
standing l bo loud clamour of the people at this proceeding, went 
©u with his work. The Mahrattas, after all, did nut come, but 
the people of Patna soon bad occasion to find that Htabat Jang 
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win not wrong in improving the defences of their city. While 
Hiabat Jam* was yet engaged in Tii hut in ono of those punitive 
expeditions which were at that time every now and then necessary 
against turbulent zemindars, to make them p.iy their rents, 
news reached him that Mustafa Khan, the Afghan, was advancing 
with a strong force towards Patna. 

Mustafa Khan, had risen, hy the favor of Sliihahat Jang, to the 
eminent position of commander of his forces. 

As he was now veiy powerful in the army, Muhabat Jang, in 
order to secure his co-operation during the first Mnhratta raid, 
liad promised him the Nail) Subahdarship of E'dinr. The 
Mnhratta driven out, Mustafa Khan sought the fulfilment of 
this promise ; but JVluhahat Jang had no idea of depriving 
Hiab at. Jang of his Subah, and of really carrying out. apiomise 
which he had made in a moment of panic. He at tiist adopted 
a policy of tergiversation, and when this failed, sought to get rid 
of Mustafa Khan by sinister means; hut Mm - tufa Khan was ns 
shrewd as his master, and the iomiU was an open rupture between 
the two. Mustafa Khan demanded and received pay mem t of the 
arrears of his salary, amounting, it is said, to seventeen lakhs of 
rupees. He then set out ostensibly for Delhi ; hut really 
with the intention of usurping l y foie-' the Subah of Hohar. 
He carried away with him. hy fore**, all tie* ammunitions of 
war from the Nizmnat. magazines of Hajmehal, and when news 
of this reached Muhalmt Jang, ho had no doubt as to his 
real dt signs. A rms«-age hy a fast courier was immediately 
despatched to Hiabat Jang, applying him of his danger. 
Muhabat Jang wrote him to say, th.it, as he thought him 
(Hia hat Jang) unequal to a contest with MiM da Khan, who had, 
hy this time, some 15,000 oi 10 000 Afghans under hia com- 
mand, his advice was that lie should fly with his family, be- 
fore the enemy, by way of Hnjipur, to Mm\shid.»bad, and then 
they would, with their joint foies, teach Mustafa Khan a 
lesson which he would never forget. Hiabat Jang immediately 
set out for Patna, and held a council of ihe Amirs of his court at 
Bang Jafar Khan. Almost all of them advised flight; hut 
Abdul Ali Khan was strongly opposed to the adoption of this pusil- 
lanimous course. Abdulla’s bold advice accorded with the views 
of the Intrepid Subahdur. At a further council of war, It was 
resolved to enlist men for the army, and to ask, without delay, 
the zemindars and rajahs of 13e bar, to come with their several 
contingents to Patna. In a short time a force of 15,000 or 
16.000 fighting men assembled at Patna. Quits were mounted 
on the bastions of the city walls, and from the suburbs of 
Bang Jafar Khan to Katra Nizamuddin a strong barrier of artillery 
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was formed, to oppose the enemy’s march. Nawab Abdul Ali Khan, 
Nawah Nngi Khan, Fakir-ud-Daula, Egidatt Maud Khan, brother 
of Amirkhan II, »Stihulnlar of Kabul, Nawab Mehdi Nisar Khan, 
Ahmad Khan Khorasani, Sheikh Johan Yar, Sheikh Hainidiidin, 
Sheikh Amiiullah, Khadim Husain Khan, Rajah Kirat Sinlia, 
Rajah Raninaraian, Rajah Sumlar Sinlia., Namdar Khan, Miali, 
Zemindar of Pergannah Narliat,, Sirdar Khan, Kamgar Khan and 
Ran mast, Khan, all note l Sirdars, received commands in the 
army. When all these picpaiations had been made, liiabat Jang* 
Bent a deputation to Mustafa Khan. The deputation was com- 
posed of Haji A lam Kashmiri, Mauhixi Tezali, Madaris (principal 
and professor) of Madrassa Sae.f Kiian, and the Aga Azima 
(chief of Patna), They were to ascertain the views of Mustafa 
Khan and to take socic t note of the strength of his forces. 
The deputation met Mustafa Khati at Mongliyr. Tliey told him, 
in the name of their master, that, if, on account of his recent 
ruptme with Nawab Muhabat Jang, he was resolved to get away 
from his tonitoiies; there was nothing to prevent liirn from 
accepting the hospitality of Hiabafc Jang, his old friend, and 
his good (1 iliees tow aids a reconciliation with the Nizam ; that, 
if he had obtained a sanad for tbc Subahdarsliip of this 
province from tin* couit of Delhi, he had simply to produce the 
sumo, and lliahat Jang would bo but too glad to leave it in his 
hands. Mustafa Khan replied that his object was neither to 
get. away from the tenitories of the Nizam, nor to seek a recon- 
ciliation with him. That it was to take possession of Beliar, 
and his sanad was t.hc same which Muhabat Jang used in 
his qiuurol with Sarfaraz Kiian, #.c , t ho sanad of superior 
force. Turning to Tezali, out) of the members of the deputation, 
he naked, referring to the Shiah religion of the Naib Nazim, 

11 Maiilavi ! If a pious Mnhomeduu me«*ts at the same time in his 
way with Rafzis and Kafirs, whom is it his first duty to con- 
quer ?” The Maulavi said, that the Kafir ought to be the first 
object of attack ; but Mustafa Khan dissented and said that 
the Rafzi was to him worse than a dog. He then politely 
dismissed the deputation. At Monghyr, bo expelled Husain 
Khan, the governor, from the fort, and took possession there- 
of with all its munitions of war. Ho then advanced to Patna, 
where all preparations had been made to receive him. On the 
I7th day of the month of Safar, he reached A mail Bang, a 
suburb close to Bang Jafar Khan. Here he divided li is forces into 
two columns. With the one Sirdar Uallami Khan, a Kohilla 
chief, to whom lie made over the command, was to advance in 
front; with the other, Mustafa Khan himself was to make a 
flank attack. The Rohilla chief advanced and took possession 
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of the strong military outposts, and, passing this harrier, began 
to loot the bazar. Some of the famous Sirdars of lli.ibat Jang, 
who had the defence of the outposts, were killed. At first 
Mustafa Khan’s attack on the flank succeeded according to 
liis wish It was directed against, that parr of H inbat Jang’s 
army which was under the command of Rajah Kra f . Sinha. 
The impetuous attack of the veteran Afghans, now led hv their 
chief, soon threw; the raw levies of the Nawah into utter con- 
fusion. Tho son-in-law of llajah Similar Sinha was killed, and 
Rajah Kirat Sinha himself, on receiving a wound, took to flight ; 
but iliahat. Jang, who was now watching the issue of events, 
seeing that all was lost, advanced with a few chosen friends, as 
intrepid as himself, to the front of the 1 -at tie. Seeing him thus 
advance, Mustafa Khan ordered Hakim Shall, one of his friends, 
to repel the attack, and to take Iliahat, Jang prisoner alive; 
but at this time the Mahout tdiivor) of the elephant on which 
Mustafa rude, received his mortal wound, ami he fidl down 
dead. On tins Mustafa Khan jump'd down and mounted his 
horse. A panic seise d his men. They thought him dead, and 
forthwith took to flight in the g tea tost confusi-n. Mustafa Khan 
diil what he could to raiiv tin m ; 1 ut when all his efforts 
failed, lie himseif s. Might sah ty The forces under Sirdar Hal land 
Klian, now cnmpicttly deniomliztd by the loot they had got, 
on seeing the column ui.d* r Mustafa fly, also took to their 
heels. The victory ot the day wis doubt less with H mhnt. Jang ; 
but it was by no means a decisive one. ft o attempt was made 
to pursue the living columns of Mustafa Khan’s tinny, and 
nothing was done to dislodge them from their encampment at 
Anian Bang, A few r days afterwards Mustafa, Khan renewed 
the attack ; hut lie received a wound in his right eye from 
a musket shot, .and fell down senseless on the ground, and 
his men immediately took to flight. They thought him dead, 
and, carrying him in a dnoley, fled hv the side of the Jalkar, 
(marsh), on the south of the city of Patna, towards Mitapnr. 
Here Mustafa Khan recovered his senses. They then fled to 

the Nauhatpur and thence to Mohahatiptir. Hial at Jang pur- 

sued them to Mohahatiptir, where Muhafrat Jang, who had 
set. out from Murshidabad to his aid, joined him. Mustafa 
K4ian retreated rapidly with bis forces to the Obunar fort, 
where he took shelter, and as it was thought that he would not 
renew his attack till the end of the rainy season, Muhahat 
Jang gave up the pmsuit as useless, and returned to Patna. 
While returning to Patna, he demolished the Patan stronghold 
of Zamauiah. On his arrival at Patna, news reached him, that 
the Mahrattas under Raghuji Bhonsla, to whom Mustafa Khan, 
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at the time of liis advance on Df'linr. lind applied for aid, were 
now on their way to Bengal. Mu ha but Jang immediately set 
out for Murshid.ibad, and Hiahut Jany began to prepare himself 
for a uimwod attack on the part of Mustafa Khan. 

Mustafa Khan, however, did 4 not wait for t lie cessation of the 
rains ; but, taking advantage of the fre.di inroad of the Mahrattas, 
at once matched towards Be liar. He was joined by Udwant Sin ha, 
the turhulont zemindar of Jagdispur. Hi a bat. Jang, who 
was emboldened by his recent successes, advanded to Sliahahad 
with a strong force to meet him. In a fight which took place 
at or about A trail, Mustafa lvhan was killed, and his men took 
to flight. Murtaza Khan, son of Mustafa Khan, who now took 
the lead, after doing his best to rally the living forces, sought, 
his own safety in flight, leaving his fithcr’s dead body in the 
hands nf the enemy. In the battle of Airali Syed All Nagi Khan 
and Fakir-ud’Daitiah, officers of the Nawab’s amiv did excellent 
seiviee. Hiib.it Jang ordeied Mustafa Khans head to be cut off 
and bis body hi bn cut m two. One lialf was suspended at the 
Paoliim Darwazi \ woMorn gate), and the other at the Purab 
Daiwazu ( eastern gate) of Patna city.* 

Mmt izi Khan, who had concealed himself in the stronghold 
of M agri Khoh after the battle, on hearing that the Mahrattas 
under Baghuji Blmmda had again invaded Bengal, and wore 
at that time m occupation of (-attack in the Suhah of Orissa, 
applied to them for aid. Baghuji Bimiisla at once m inched 
towards Uehar, and, pacing through Biibliutn and Khataknur, 
pluiidei • -(] Shoikhpura. then a c m^bb-rib'e town. Pioceeding 
wtMwaid, he ci-».s-e I the Sm.e ; and. lining joined by the Afghans, 
lie advanced to Peigannah Arwal Mnliabat Jang came in 
pursuit with 12.0(H) men. ami, having joined his fm cos to those 
of II in hat Jang maich* d to encounter the enemv. At. a short dis- 
tance from Kas a Nalmthpm* the hostile armies mot in 1 loS llegiri. 
A great fight ensued, and the Mahr.itl.is and the Afghans were 
woisted. Muhammad Jaf.ir Khan, the future Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal, and husband of t lie siop-Mster of Mulnbat Jang, Sham- 
fiber Khan, Sirdar Khali, Afghan* in the Nawab’s nnny, as also 
lliabat Jang, his biotiicr Soliabat Jang, Mclnli Ni*ar Khan, 
Abdul Ali lvhan, Attaullah Khan, and Nagi Ali Khan greatly 
distinguished themselves in this battle. As the Bengal forces 
were then in Behnr, the discomfited Mahrattas, acting on the 
instigation of one Mir Habub, a rebel Mahomodan chief who 
had taken shelter in their camp, set. out for a fresh invasion of 


* Pachira Dnrwaza and Purah of course, all traces of the ancient city 
Darwaza are atilt so called, though, are lost. 
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that rich province. Mali a bat Jang marched iu pursuit, and 
the Mahrattas dispersed at his hold advance. 

Jt win at 111 is time that the marriage of Scraj-nl-Paulnh with 
the daughter of Muhammad Iruz, came off with gioat eclat at 
Mutshidahad ; hut even at this* season of rejoicing, the capital 
of Muhabat Jang was in a state of continued ahum. Sham- 
slier Khan, the Afghan, who, as lias been seen, had greatly 
distinguished himself in the battle of Kasha Naboth pur, was 
sullen and discontented, and appiehcusinns were felt, that lie 
and the Afghans under him would mutiny. As soon as the 
festivities were over, Muhabat Jang discharged Sriamsher 
Khan and his Afghan hand, after paying them all an earn 
of salary, amounting, it is said, to six or seven lakhs 
of rupees. Shamsher Khan ret nod to his Jaghir in the di .strict 
of Dai hhangah. Jiiabat Jang thought he would further his 
interests and grow moie powerful than his in others, in the 

J uarrel which lie saw impending on tli ' death of Mali ibat 
ang, by taking into his service such an able g< nciul as Sham- 
sher Khan and his powerful hand of Afghans. A ciinc on this 
view, lie sought and obtained the permi-sion of Muhabat 
Jang to do so, and began negotiating with the Afghan chief. 
The w'lv Afghan, who was seeking an opportunity of iliis 
kind, readily accepted his pr .p.wus, and. with his liand uf Anglian 
followers, came to the other side of the river, oppugn* P.itim, 
Having, however, lli-> fate of Iludum Kliau Serai, of Slmhahad, 
before him, and suspecting or beginning to suspeii. a like tien- 
chery, he did not ad at- once vontme out to this *i.|e of the 
river. In order to assure him, and to remove all suspicions of 
foul play. Iliabat Jang sent the Aga Azitna (Thief of Patna \ with 
Taki Ali ICIian and Muhammad Askar Khan, to welcome him, and 
shortly afterwards he himself went over in his small pleasure 
boat to meet the Afghans. It is said that some of Shamsher 
Khan's followers here ask^d permission of their master, in 
the Pasthu language, which the Nawab did not understand, to 
assassinate him ; and it is to some extent inexplicable why 
Shamsher Kuan, whoso subsequent acts pro\e that, lie harboured 
the intention of usurping the government of this Subah, by 
treacherously assassinating its chief, let slip the occasion while 
the prey was still iu his hands, lie greeted the Nawah with 
due honor, presented him with suitable masara % and allowed 
him to return unmolested to the oilier side of the river. 
The Amir-ul Buloir, otherwise called the Darogah of the river, 
received orders to make arrangements for the crossing of the 
river, and Shamsher Khan, on lauding with his band of 3,000 
Afghan soldiers, encamped at Bang Jafar Khan. It is said that, 
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on the first day after their landing, Sirdar Khan, with a few 
others, attended the Darbar, and secretly conveyed an intimation 
to the effect that the Afghan chief was afraid that, if his troops 
were to attend on tho Nawab at, a time when his other forces 
were in attendance, some unpleasant collision might arise. As 
if impelled by an irresistible doom, the Nawab did not see 
through their perfidy, and, having issued strict orders to his 
Sirdars and guard not to attend the Darbar, the next day he 
waited at ins palace of Chalis Satun,* almost alone, for the 
nception of Shamsher Khan. Only a very few palace officers 
were there in attendance, namely, Muhammad Askar Khan, 
Mir Murtnza, Mir Ruduwil Daula, Murlidhar ( herald), Rain 
Zini, the superintendent of the powder magazine, reported 
to have been a butcher by caste, and Sitaram, the superinten- 
dent of the arsenals. A few Chobdars were also present. Almost 
.ill these were unarmed. Mir Abdulla, of the Sufi sect, and 
Shah Bandchgi, a fakir, happened to be there at the time. 
Muhammad Askar Khan, with Mali tab llai Khettri, was standing 
behind the masnad, where the Nawab was seated. Rajah Ram- 
•mraiiin, Dewan, with a few clerks, was in the Daftarkhana of 
tlie palace. At first,, one thousand Afghan horsemen presented 
themselves, and according to custom received the pdn ( betel) 
from the Nawah’s hands and got leave to depart. Murad Slier 
Khan came next, with tivc hunched Afghans, Murad Slier Khan 
presented each of them by name to the Nawab. Each one, on 
being presented, gave a nazar and received pdn (betel) from 
f.he hands of the Nawab. All this while the Nawab was eagerly 
M'j.'piiring as to when Shamsher Khan would arrive. The court 
Jli.rkuraat last brought news that he had come as far as the 
kotwali Chaubutra, at a short distance from the palace. All the 
space between Bang Jafar Khan and the Chalis Satun palace 
was now completely in the hands of the Afghans. Abdul Rasul 
Khau, an Afghan, was fixed upon by Shnmsher Khan, as the 
assassin, and he was to do his foul deed at the time of his being 
presented to the Nawab. It now came to bis turn to he present- 
ed, and, as he received his pdn (betel) from the hands of his 
intended victim, he trembled, and the pdn fell from his hand. 
Hi aba t Jang good humourcdly told him, that, as the pdn { betel) 
of his kismat (luck) had fallen down, he had better receivei 
another. As, on saying this, he stretched bis hand towards the 


• Clialis Satuu, the palace of now been levelled to the ground, 
forty pillars, which Hi aba t Jang and no traces at present exist of this 
had newly rebuilt, was at the back once famous building of Patna, 
of Saif fi.kau’8 Mudrassa. It has 
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tray of betel, Abdul Rasul took out a hidden dagger from his 
waist and aimed bis blow ; but his hand was not steady, and the 
wound inflicted ou the Nawab was not a deadly one. Muham- 
mad Askar Khan cried out, “Treachery; murder,” The Nawab 
was taking out his sword, when Murad Slier Khau, who saw 
that Abdul Rasul Khau’s blow had not had the desired effect, 
aimed such a deadly blow with his sabre, that the cut went down 
from the shoulder-knot to the breast. The Nawab dropped down 
dead on the niasnad, and Murad Slier Khan, by a fell cut, 
severed the head from the body. Mir MurUtza Khan, who did not 
observe all this, thinking that the Nawab was yet alive, threw 
himself over the Nawab to shield him from attack, but 

was instantly cut to pieces. Muhammad Askar Khan, seizing 

Hiabat Jang'e sword, fought like a lion till he fell dead; 
Shah Nawaz Jan, a worthy citizen of Patna, Ram Zaul and 
Sitaram, also fell fighting against odds. Muilidhar Harkara 

was wounded, but escaped with his life by taking to flight. It 

is said, that, when flying, lie came by chance on the Nawal/s 
little casket of jewels, and this he curried away. Rajah Ram- 
naraian and the clerks also saved themselves by flight. Mir Abdul- 
la the Sufi, escaped ; but Shah Paudegi, the fakir, preferred death 
to escape by flight. The city of Patna was filled with constern- 
ation at the news of this tragedy. Amiua Begum, wife of Hiabat 
Jang, with her youngest son, Mirza Melidi Bahadur, shut 
herself in her Mahal Serai ; Sycd Ali Khan, son of Syed Hidayat 
Ali Khan, who was bethrothed to the daughter of lliahat 
Jung and was being trained up in his family, was admitted by 
the Ataliks into the women’s apartments, and thence, passing 
from roof to roof, came down to the river side, where he changed 
clothes with a poor peasant, and thus succeeded in escaping to 
his father's Hajlganj house. Abdul Ali Khau was arrest- 
ed at tho house of Sheikh Abdul Rasul Belgarami and im- 
prisoned. He only escaped with life on the intercession of 
Sbah Sadiq. Haii Ahmad, father of Hiabat Jang was also 
arrested. The Afghans, with tho view of extorting from the poor 
old man his accumulated riches, which were reputed to be im- 
mense, put him to severe torture, The poor man escaped from 
his tortures, by death, which took place sixteen or seventeen 
days after his arrest.* The immense riches of the man, amounting, 
It is said, to 60 or 70 lakhs of ruepes, besides jewels, came into the 
hands of the Afghans, who also took possession of the treasury 
of Hiabat Jang, which was found to contain only three lakhs of 

* His tomb jl* still to be Been Jafur Khan, 
at Mouzali Baba 1 pur, close to Bang 
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rupees. The city of Patna was given up to plunder ; the only house 
which escaped being the house of Syed Hidayat All Khan Bahadur, 
situated at Hajiganj. This was owing to the recommendation 
of Bakhtiar Khan, a mutual friend of the Syed and Shamsher 
Khan. Hiabab Jung’s head was now hung up at the Purab 
Darwaza (eastern gate) of th© city, where he had, only a short 
time before, caused one half of Mustafa Khan’s body to be hung 
up; but Syed Muhammad Ispahdni, a devoted friend, took It 
down at the imminent risk of his own life, and buried it with 
the headless trunk in a piece of land at Begarnpur, which the 
Nawab himself had purchased for the purpose of his interment** 
Shamsher Khan and Sher Khan seized the persons of Amina 
Begain and her minor sons and daughters, and, mounting 
them on a car, paraded them, without purdah t, through the 
city. Th«*y then imprisoned them at Bang Jafar Khan. Syed 
Mehdi Nisar Khan, had been a little before, sent on a punitive 
expedition against some rebellious zemindars of Serish Gautn. 
When the news of the tragedy enacted at Patna reached that 
part of the country, the zemindars in a body fell on him, 
and he and the little band of .men under his command would 
have been utterly crushed, had lie not retreated for shelter to 
the fort of liohtas, where Ali Kuli Khan, the Governor, re- 
ceived him with groat kindness. Having thus obtained possess- 
ion of the city, Shamsher Khan sent letters all round, asking 
the Afghans to come and join his standard. More than 50,000 
Afghans responded to his call, and the city became full of these 
people. But, feeling himself unequal to coping with Muhabat Jang 
alone in the war of revenge which he saw imminent, he sent 
to the Mahrattas imploring their assistance. Soon a compact 
was entered into through the medium of Mir Habub, who, as 
we have before seen, was in the Mahratta camp, under which Mir 
Habub promised to pay all the expenses of the war, stipula- 
ting that on their obtaining the victory in the coming struggle, 
the Subah of Bengal was to be partitioned amongst the com- 
pacting parties; the Mahrattas and Mir Habub obtaining the 
province of Bengal, and Shamsher Khan the sister province of 
Belmr. 

Mahabat Jang was engaged in making his preparations to 
repel a fresh inroad of the Mahrattas, when intelligence sudden- 
ly reached him of the catastrophe of Patna. Muhabat Jang 
was not the man to give himself up to grief, or to he unnerved 
by misfortune in a moment of action. He immediately sent for 


•The Makbara is Btill stauding, Jane. The Shiahs regard it as the 
sod is oalled the Makbara of Hiubat tomb of a Martyr and Saint. 
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the sirdars of his army, and told them of what had taken place 
at Patna ; that his son-in-law was killed ; that his daughter and 
her children were imprisoned, and that Subah Behar had passed 
out of his hands. He said that the alternative before him was 
to conquer or to die ; and lie asked those of them who were 
ready to die for him to come forward. All unanimously swore on 
the Koran to stand by him in this crisis, and he soon set out for 
Behar, with an avenging army of 170,000* men. Saif Khan, 
the Governor of Purniah, sent the Nawab a contingent of 
1,500 men under Scikh Din Muhammad, Jemadar of his forces; 
and Ismail Khan, Governor of Monghyr, who had fled from that 
fort on the approach of the Afghans, also joined the army of 
revenge. The coldness with which lie was received by Muhabat 
Jang showed him at ouce that the Nawab Nazim was very much 
displeased at his precipitate flight. 

The avenging army soou reached Barli. Never bofore did a 
Bengal army under the Muhammadans march witli the speed with 
which All Verdi Kliau Muhabat Jang marched on the present 
occasion. He had learnt the tactics of rapid movement from his 
experiences of the Mahrattas : but it was the determination of 
revenge, and the hope of rescuing those of his surviving relatives 
who were in danger, that impelled him in his march. Well do the 
Muhammadan historians say, that none among his contemporaries, 
but Asab Jah, Subahdar of the Deccan, can compare with him 
as a general. 

While Muhabat Jang was thus rapidly advancing towards 
Behar, the Afghans from all parts of the province were daliy 
swelling the ranks of the enemy, but, notwithstanding the im- 
mense plunder they had got, the services of war were evidently 
wanting in their camp. Mir Habub was sent for and cast into 
prisou, because he could not find 50 lakhs of rupees which he was 
asked to pay, and it was not until the Mahratta scouts brought 
news of the near approach of Muhabat Jang that Mir Habub 
was released, on bis promising to pay two lakhs of rupees, for 
which he fouud the security of some friendly bankers. 

On his advance from Barb, Muhabat Jang kept by the 
bank of the river Gauges. Westward, the Ganges then bifur- 
cated into two streams, the southernmost one narrow, but deep, 
aud tbe other, the northern, forming the main stream of the 


* This number, given by Mahom- making allowance for an increase on ao- 
madan historians, appears to be too count of Mahratta inroads, the uum* 
large. Nawab Sbuja-ud-din had a ber could not have beeu, during 
standing force of 25,000 men, and, Ali Verdi's reign, seven tirneB greater. 
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Ganges.* There was only one ford, caused by alluvial deposits 
of sand, by which the narrower stream could he crossed, 
and here Shamsher Klmn had made a very strong entrench- 
ment in order to oppose his march. Muhabat Jang, not deeming 
it prudent to risk un assault in front, proceeded southward 
for two miles, and then, crossing the stream at another ford, 
came on the flunk of the enemy's entrenched position. By a 
vigorous assault, the enemy's position was taken and his guns 
seized. The Afghans fled discomfited and terror-stricken. Mulia- 
bat Jang encamped here for the night, taking every precaution to 
guard’ himself against the wiles of the foe. It is said, that he 
spent the whole night in prayer and meditation, to prepare 
himself for the event of the coining day. As soon as it was 
daylight, the Nawab Nazim mounted bis elephant and gave 
orders for the advance. At Ravi Serai, five miles from Barb, 
the advancing army met the enemy and the battle commenced. 
The Afghans m front were 50,000 or GO, 000 strong, and the Mak- 
rattus, who had come up to their aid, began molesting Muhabat 
Jang’s forces in the rear. There was a brisk cannonade, and Dilawar 
Khan, one of the Afghan leaders, was killed. Muhabat Jang then 
ordered a general charge ; but the Mahrattas, in order to create 
a diversion in favor of their allies, the Afghans, made one of their 
feigned attacks. Suraj-ul-Daulah, who was by his grandfather, 
was very much dismayed, and suggested that the Mahrattas 
should be first dispersed. That veteran warrior treated the 
suggestion with couteinpt, telling his grandson, with some annoy- 
ance, that It was now his business to fight the Afghans, and not to 
mind the Mahrattas, whom he could bring to account at any 
moment. The assault began; Mir Muhammad Kasim Khan and 
Dost Muhammad Khan advanced, charging with their war elephants 
to where Murad Slier Khan, though wounded, was sitting on 
bis, and tried to take him alive; but Murad Slier Khan was an 
adept in the use of his sword, and dealt it so dexterously as 
to cutoff all the fingers of Muhammad Kasim’s right hand 


# The present topograhy does dintance from the present Fatwali 
not at all agree. It appears more station of the East India Railway 
probable that the new Punpun, Company. If this be correct, Sham- 
which joins the Ganges a few miles slier Khan must have fortified the 
west of fiarli, and which Muhabat ford of Piinpun iu the direct route 
had to cross in his march to Patna, to Patna, to oppose the advance 
ie here mistaken for one of the of Muhabat Jang, while Muhabat 
branches of Ganges. Ravi Serai, .Tang crossed the stream by another 
where the battle took place, is on the ford, more to the south, 
west side of ’ Punpuu, at a short 
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with one stroke, and Muhammad Kasim was saved only by Dost 
Muhammad Khan’s timely aid. Thus doubly attacked, Murad Sher 
Khan fought like a lion until he met with his death. The Af- 
ghans began to waver at the loss of two of their noted leaders, and 
when Shamsher Khan, their chief leader, fell dead, they took to 
flight The Mahrattas, who had not taken any active part in 
the proceedings of the day, seeing their allies fly, dispersed 
from the scene of action. Mubabat Jang did not pursue them ; 
but advanced at once to Patna to rescue his daughter and tier 
children, who were in prison. His joy was unbounded when he 
found them alive, and there was great rejoicing in the City of 
Patna at this deliverance from Afghan misrule. 

The following officers of the Naib Nazim’s army aro said 
to have distinguished themselves very much on this occasion ; viz., 
Bahadur Ali Khan, Mir Muhammad Kasim Khan, Haidar Ali Khan 
Raham Khan, Fakir-uUDauiak Beg Khan, Sheikh Jahan Yar, 
Nawah Sokulab Jung, Muhammad Iraz Khan, It a j ah Suudar Sinha, 
Rajah Taiwan Sinha, Asalat Khan and Dilawnr Khan. The 
Nawab Nazim rewarded all acts of valor with iuams and kliillats. 
A party of sepoys was despatched to Darbhangah to seize the 
goods and effects of Shamsher Khan, and orders were sent to 
the Rajah of Bettiuh, asking him to deliver over to the Nawab 
Nazim, the females of the family of Shamsher Khan, who had, 

J >laced them under the protection of the Rajah. The Rajah re- 
used to do so, aud, in order to mollify the Nazim, offered to pay him 
three lakhs of rupees as their ransom. Muhabat Jang, however, 
would not bear of any such proposal, and sent to the Rajah, 
threatening him with the consequences of his refusal, following 
the threat soon after with his nrmy to the opposite side of the 
Ganges. The Rajah was then compelled to submit, and all the 
female members of the family of Shamsher Khan were made 
over to the Nawab. Nazim. The kind treatment which they 
received from him, showed his magnanimity in striking con- 
trast with all the brutalities perpetrated by Shamsher Khan. 
These females were, with due regard to their modesty, admitted in- 
to the female apartments (Mehal Serai) of the Nawab Nazim, where 
during their Btay, even Suraj ul Daulah was not permitted to enter. 
Every thing was provided for their comfort, aud with the concur- 
rence of her relatives, Shamsher Khan's daughter was married 
to Shah Muhammad Afuk, an Afghan of noble birth, and some 
landed estates were granted in inam for the maintenance of the 
couple. The same consideration was shown to the female members 
of the family of Mir Habub, who were then in Patna, They were 
sent on to the Mahratta camp, where Mir Habub was then plot- 
ting for the downfall of the Nawab Nazim. Instances of suoh 
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generous conduct are but rare in the history of the ^luhammadan 

princes. 

The settlement of the affairs of Behnr was the next question 
to which the Nawab Nazim had to turn his attention. There 
were several surmises, but every body agreed in thinking that 
Sohulab Jang had tho best claim to succeed his brother as Naib 
Nazim of Behar. Tho Nawab Begam, however, did not wish 
this to bo so, and when Suraj-ul-Duulah, the favorite of herself 
and of her husband, threatened to commit suicide if tho appoint- 
ment were not given to him, she persuaded the Nawab Nazim, 
almost against his wishes, to adopt the nuusual course of appoint- 
ing Suraj-ul-Daulah as the nomiual Subahdar, while vesting all 
the real power in Rajah Jankiram, a Bengali. Sohulab Jang was 
displeased, and threatened to go away to Delhi ; but he ultimate- 
ly yielded to the remonstrance of liis uncle. Apprehending that 
the Mahrattas would ere long renew their attack, Muliabat Jang, 
hastened to Bengal with both Suraj-ul-Daulah and Sohulab Jang 
in his suite. 

Suraj-ul-Daulah, however, was not satisfied with an arrangement 
under which, while he had the name, the power of Subahdar was 
vested in another. He took into liis confidence Syed Mclidl 
Nisnr Khan Bahadur, formerly the commandant of his fathers 
forces, and t lie friends planned that Suraj-ul-Daulah should nppear 
in Behar, and take the management of the Subah into bis own hands. 
Suraj-ul-Daulah was then at Mednipur with Muhabat Jang ; and 
lie obtained leave on tho pretenco of going to Murshidahad. He 
then set out almost alone for Patna, Muhabat Jang got 
scent of what was going on, and sent a message to Suraj-ul-Daulah 
to return. Suraj-ul-Daulah .received this message while on his 
■way to Patna, ami sent for answer, that if obstacles were thrown in 
his way, either liis head would adorn the trophy of his grandfather, 
or his grandfathers would adorn his. When this insolent reply 
readied Muhabat Jang, it is said, he uttered the following 
couplet — 

The Ghnzifi Gghfc like lions when opposed to the foe, 

They die like iambs, when they are in love. 

From Kasha Ghaispur, Suraj-ul-Daulah sent intimation of hia 
arrival to Syed Mchdi Nisnr Khan, who had preceded him to 
Patna. The Syed came and sent orders to the zemindars alt 
round to come with their respective forces ; but Suraj-ul-Daulah 
could not brook delay, and inarched at once to Patna, with 
60 or 70 men who were with him. Evidently he thought that 
there would be no opposition to his entering the city ; but Rajah 
Jankiram knew his duty, aud, acting on his own responsibility. 
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ordered the city gates to be closed, though he had not till then 
received any instructions from his master. Suraj-ul-Daulah's party 
approached the city by the South-Eastern side, where the tomb 
of Ills father stood at Begampur. This part of the city wall was 
under the guard of a patrol commanded by Maliant Jeswant, 
whose men, in the abseuce of their master, gave way and some 
of Suraj-ul-Daulah's men entered through the drains and opened 
thogate. Syed Mehdi Nisnr Khan was wounded by a dart; but, 
nothing daunted, the Syed, sword in hand, entered through 
the city gate, leading the little party of Suraj-ul-Daulah’s men. 
On their arrival at the gates of Hajiganj, they were met by 
Maliant Jeswant, who reproached the Syed for his temerity in 
forcing the gate under his charge during his absence. A parley 
was soon followed by a scuffle, Suraj-ul-Daulah’s men leaving 
the Syed to fight alone. 

The Syed fought manfully, and was only overpowered and 
killed when Mirza Madura Beg came to the assistance of the 
Maliant. On the fall of Syed Mehdi Nisar Khan, Suraj-ul- 
Daulah, who had taken shelter with his men near the approaches 
of the Masjid of Hnji Tatar, did not know what to do. He flotl 
and did not take breath till he had reached the house of the . 
brother of Muhammad Irazi, his father-in-law. Mahan t Jeswant, 
whose object was not to cause him any hurt, pursued him to 
that place, and brought the news of his safety and of the death 
of Syed Mehdi Nisar Khan to Rajah Jankiram. 

Rajah Jankiram, ordered the head of Syed Mehdi Nisar Khab 
to be cut off and hung at the eastern gate of the city; hut finding 
that this useless and inhumane proceeding was against the feelings 
of the Mahomedans, took it down and had it buried with the 
corpse* 

Wne amiable weakness of Muhabat Jang was his fondness for 
Suraj-ul-Daulah. He was apprehensive of the safety of Surnj-ul- 
Daulah, on account of this ridiculous but rash adventure, and, 
to save him, followed him immediately to Barb. He did not rest 
till, on his arrival at Barh, he received the agreeable news that 
Suraj-ul-Daulah was safe. By the earnest remonstrances and 
entreaties of friends, Suraj-ul-Daulah was persuaded to meet 
him at Barb, and, on his arrival there, was received with such 
welcome a9 his conduct hardly merited. Muhabat Jang then 
came to Patna, where he appointed Rajah Jankiram Naib Nazim 
in his own right. Jankiram carried on the administration till his 
death in the early part of the Hegiri year 1166, and Rajah 

♦Syed Mehdi Nisar Khan wns side of his father Shah Alamullah 
buried at Mohnlla Nun Galla, by the The tomb is yet said to exist. 
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Ramnarain was appointed to succeed him. Rajah Ramnarain 
was the son of Rang Lall, wlio held an inferior post in the service 
of Muhahat Jang when lie was Nnib Subahdar of Behar. 
During Hiabat Jang s time , Rao Narain first entered the publio 
service and was appointed a Khaa Navi. Gradually be rose 
to the apointinent of Peskar of the Dewaoy. Mulmbat Jang 
appointed him Dewan when he appointed Rajah Jankiram to 
take charge of the administration of this province. Muhabat 
Jang, who was a keen appreciator of merit, now appointed him 
Naib Subahdar, on Rajah Jankiram' a death, appointing Rajah 
Durlab Ram, son of Jankiram, as Rainuarain's Vakil in the 
Mursbidabad Court. 

Ali Verdi Khan Muhabht Jang died on the evening of the 9th 
Jamadil ul Saniii, 1 1 09 Hcgiri, and Suraj-ul-Daulaii succeeded him. 
The events that followed at Patna properly form the subject 
of a fresh chapter, “ Patna, in the early days of the English 
Government iu Bengal." 

G. P. S. 
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Art. VI.— ECONOMIC REFORM IN RURAL INDIA. 

[In Five Chapters.] 

(1 .) — Rent Reform . 

11 It ifl our euri)t>st desire to stinml.it e thu peaceful industry of India ; to promote 
works of public utility and iuipiovcment, and to administer its government 
for the ben etit of all our subject* r. <ddcnt theiain. In their prosperity will ha 
our strength; in their contentment our security, and in their gi&titude our best 
reward. And may the God of all Power grant to Us. and to those in Autlmriiy 
under Us, strength to entry out these Our wishes for ths good of Our people . 11 (The 
Qm&n'b Ptoeiamatinu . Is* Xu vainer 1S$U. ) 

T O promote the happiness of the people of India is the distinct 
aim of the British Government, the distinct duty of every 
one of its servants. 

If that mark is not to he missed, if that duty is to he effective- 
ly discharged, it is necessary that the Government and its servants 
should keep constantly before them in every form of work, in 
every detail of administration, the meat truth long ago formulat- 
ed by Malthas, tlmt the happiness of a country depends on the 
proportion borne by the population to the food which it can 
produce or acquire, on the liberality with which that food is 
divided , on the quantity which a d'ty’s labour will purchase . 

Ue, then, who would rightly govern a district or province of 
India, must, above all things, concentrate effort on such production 
and distiihution of food, such development of food-purchnsiug 

f tower, as shall secute to the greatest possible number of the people 
n his charge, that minimum of subsistence below which there 
can he no happiness. 

And as four-fifths of the people are closely connected with tho 
land, India being almost exclusively a country of * peasant farmers/ 
where even the so-called towns are, for tho most part, “ merely 
groups of villages, in the midst of which the ploughman drives 
his cattle afield ami all the operations of agriculture go on” — 
it would seem that this concentration of effort, to be effective, 
should he directed, in t he propmtion of about four parts to one, 
to the production of food by, and its distribution among, tho 
rural classes who live by the land. % 

Every one admits and deplores the general depression of these 
classes. The difficulty of permanently improving their condition 
is very great, of finding a complete remedy for their sufferings, 
insuperable. None the less is it a plain duty to do whatever cau 
be doue to relieve them. 

At the bottom of every society in which population is at nil 
dense in proportion to the means of subsistence, there must 
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inevitably be a stratum, more or less thick, of pauperism and 
wretchedness. Practical administrators and philanthropists do 
not exhaust themselves in vain efforts to remedy the irremediable, 
and wholly to extinguish poverty, crime and hunger, hut concern 
themselves with the means by which the scope of these evils 
can be narrowed, and the number of lives made wretched by 
them reduced. 

I believe that a great deal mRdit and ought to be done for 
lural India, which is neither being done, nor attempted, nor even 
projected. I believe that the doing of it would be work of such 
a simple, sensible kind as the people of England would appiove, 
and the people of India appieeiate, and that it might be so done 
as to lighten the burdens of the people and the anxieties of the 
Gowu'imi'-nt, and to establish a kindlier feeling between rulers 
and ruled. 

The time for trying to show how this may be done, seems to 
have come. The piotection of rural India from famine is busily 
engaging administi ative attention. The famine policy of the 
1'iit 111 u is on the anvil. It cm hi aces measures of prevention and 
protection as well a- measures of relief. The impoverishment of 
the iural classes im-un* the deterioration of their resisting energy 
against the attack' of famine. The greater their poverty, the 
wot sc, other things being equal, will he the calamity. The sug- 
gestions about to he made aim at lessening the impoverishment 
of these class*-*, and thereby lessening also the range, and violence 
of famine. That, is why 1 wish to get a heating now, while tho 
question how to prevent famines is still unbilled, and theto is 
still a chance that suggestions towards its solution may be patient- 
ly listened to, and some of them, perhaps, adopted. 

“ During the lapse of geneiatioiH,” says Dr. Hunter, 11 despite 
domestic amuchy and foreign conquest, the Hindu village 
piuM-rved its simple customs, wrntou only in the imperishable 

tablets of tradition.... Tic harvest of the hamlet was dealt 

with as u common fund, mid bef'-re the general distribution, the 
headman was bound to set a-d lo the share of the King” (Imperial 
Gazetteer IV, p. 438,. A writer who has minutely observed 
and described this piimiti\e system as it smvives to this day 
in an Oudli frontier district, says: — “The produce is the common 
property of every class in the agiicultinal community, from the 
Raja to the slave. No one is absolute owner more than the 

others, but each has his definite and peimaucnt interest 

the basis of the whole society being the grain-heap.” (Gonda 
Settlement Report, pat as 63, 84). 

The basis of society iu India is still, the grain-heap on the 
threshing-floor. On it still lusts tho fabric of rural economy. 
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From year to year the people’s happiness turns on the size of that 
heap, and the fairness of its distribution. 

On it depend the support of four-fifths of the population, more 
than a third of the gross revenues of the State, nearly three-fifths 
of the revenue from taxation. {Imperial Gazetteer , IV, pp. 457 
and 462). 

In it “bound each to each by natural sympathy,” centre the fiscal 
prosperity of the empire and the happiness of by far the greatest 
number of Its inhabitants. 

I shall try to keep this central fact steadily in view. Whenever 
I look up from my page, 1 shall try to see the harvest of the 
hamlet, the grain-heap on the threshing-floor ; the State share 
in them as real to-day as it was a thousand years ago ; the 
happiness of an empire lost or won on yonder field of scanty 
millet where an unequal battle is ever being fought with usuier 
and rack-renter, with drought and famine, with fevers and murrain, 
with bad markets and over-cropping, and want of capital, enter- 
prise, and organization. And I shall try to show that if that 
weary battle is ever to he wou, if yonder sinking, despairing 
peasant is ever to fight his way through the throng of cruel forces 
that now besets him, to a humble Earthly Paradise of fair rent, 
and bread to cat and raiment to put on, it can only be when 
England stands by his side and throws into the struggle her 
splendid strength of will and energy, of credit aud resource. 

By economic reform in rural India is meant such diiect action 
on the production and distribution of harvest and grain-heap 
as will increase the wealth aud lessen the poverty of the rural 
classes by securing : — 

A larger yield ; I A better market ; 

Cheaper production ; | Fairer distribution ; 

Less absenteeism. 

Under each of these five heads an attempt will be made to 
establish the necessity of reform ; to trace the main lines which it 
should follow, and to suggest practical methods of working along 
those lines. 

•Suictly, of course, reforms affecting production should be dis- 
cussed before those which relate to distribution. But the para- 
mount importance of rent reform, and the prominent place 
occupied by it just now in public thought in England and India, 
lead me to take up the fourth of these subjects first. Even if 
there were no such reason, the fact that the Oudli Bent Act 
(XIX of 1868) still disfiguics the statute-book, and that I am 
au Oudu district officer, ' would require me to say that first, which, 
if worth saying at all, will help, however feebly, to hasten the day 
when the great wiong of the Oudh ryot will be redressed at last. 
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Chapter I, — Rent reform ; — to secure a fairer distribution of 
the produce between landlord and tenant 

No one who lias read the Report of the Famine Commission, 
(II, pp. 113 to 123) will question their conclusion that rent 
reform in India is'necessary. The steps by which that conclusion 
has been reached are these — 

A dense population, chiefly rural, is at present bound closely 
to the soil, and unable to find in other livelihoods than agriculture, 
an escape from such hard*hips as are produced by the existing 
system of tenure. A limited right in the laud is generally 
recognized as belonging to large classes of tenants. 

The State, iherefoie, cannot “ leave the mutual relations of 
the payers and receivers of rent to adjust themselves by com- 
petition, and the ordinary rules which govern commercial con- 
tracts. It has always been an accepted principle in India, that 
the occupant of the soil is entitled to remain there from gener- 
ation to general ion, provided he pays the portion of the produce 
which may be demanded of bun by Government or by some 
superior holder or landlord, and this proportion has generally 
been fixed by local custom." 

Under native lulo, tenants had to he conciliated by the superior 
holders by such privileges as low rents and fixity of tenure to 
secure their support in war against the officers of the native 
Governments, and to keep the land, in thinly peopled tracts, 
under cultivation. “Rights of this kind, when once acquired, were 
naturally conserved and btiengthencd by the general feeling, that 
whatever is old ought to remain unaltered. The native Govern- 
ments also threw their weight into the same scale by reason of 
their knowledge, that the payment and growth of the revenue 
depended on the contentment and prosperity of those who 
cultivated the soil ; and lienee it was commonly made a condition 
of the tenure of the superior holdei, that he should not only 
pay the Government revenue, but also should foster the spread 
of cultivation, and keep the ryots coutented." 

The early British rulers of Bengal were 91 universal ty impress- 
ed with the belief, that the rights of the tenants were co-ordi- 
nate with those of the landlord and equal to his iu point of 
permanence." The authors of the Permanent Settlement un- 
doubtedly intended to place the tenant on as assured a footing 
of protection and security as the landlord, their object being, 
as was observed at the time, to secure to the 9 great body of the 
ryots the same equity and certainty as to the amount of their 
rents, and the same undisturbed enjoyment of the fruits of their 
industry ” as was conferred on the zemindars. It was a general 
maxiui iu those days that the immediate cultivator of the soil 
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should not be dispossessed of the land lie occupied. It was 
recognized that there were measures and limits by which the 
rent could be defined, and that rent was not left to the arbitrary 
determination of the zemindar. The Court of biiectors re- 
marked in 1792 that “the faith of the State is as solemnly 
pledged to uphold the cultivator of the soil in the unmolested 
enjoyment of his long established rights as it is to maintain the 
zemindar in possession of his estate, or to abstain from increasing 
the public revenue permanently assessed upon them” Regu- 
lation 1 of 1793, which created the rights of the zemindars, 
con tamed the proviso that, “ it heiug the duty of the ruling power 
to protect all classes of people, more particularly those who 
from their situations are most helpless, the (Jovernor-Uennal 
iu Council will, wherever he may deem it proper, enact, such 
regulations as he may think necessary for the protection and 
welfaie of the dependent talukdars, ryots, and other cultivators 
of the soil" 

The Commission find reason to believe that the rights thus 
asserted iu the case of l lie Rental ryot, existed in :i nmn» or less 
complete form iu every piut of Judin.” They quote Sir William 
Muir as saying, that “ theio is a very geneial consent, that in the 
native state of things the refill* lit ryot, simply a> such, is, 
throughout the comment of India, possessed, as a rule, of a 
right of heredituiy occupancy at the customary rates of the 
vicinity.” 

But this right became gradually obscured. The intentions of 
Government to maintain it weie for a long time not acted upon, 
“ With the lapse of time it became moto and more difficult to 
ascertain what were the precise rights of tenants, and what were 
the customary rates of rent. It is true, that Regulations vere 
passed directing that the rights of the i vots r-liould bo protected 
and preserved, and this was most emphatically inculcated iu those 
Regulations and Acts which proscribed the procedure in making 
a settlement of the land-revenue iu the North-Western Provinces, 
but no legislative enactment distinctly formulated the nature 
of these rights, or the mode of testing Iheir existence, or of 
recording them. While the theory was that all existing rights 
should receive equal attention, and while the beinfit likely to 
accrue to the cultivators tons avowedly one of the principal 
objects of the settlements made fur long periods, there grew vp 
a generally exaggerated estimate of the proprietary rvthls of 
the landlords , and a corresponding depreciation of the tenants 9 
position. English ideas of proprietorship were allowed to 
obscure the important limtiations to which , in India , pro - 
prielorship was subject, and a tendency arose for the landlord 
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to become an absolute owner , and the cultivator a rack-rented 
tenant at a competition rent. 9 ' 

Th« legislative attempt, made in and since 1859, to cheek 
this tendency and to define the rights of the tenants, have 
failed to secure their object. 

The maiu feature of these attempts lias been the division of 
cultivators in Beugal, and the North-Western Provinces into two 
broad classes, privileged and unprivileged ; the privileged class 
being protected against arbitrary ejectment or enhancement of 
rent, and the condition of entry into the privileged class being 
uudistuibed occupancy for twelve years. 

It is estimated that in the North-Western Provinces there are 
about 1,500,000 privileged, to 1,200,000 unprivileged, tenauts. For 
Bengal tlm commission could get no statistics ou this point. In 
the Punjab oim-tliird of the whole body of tenants, or 540,000 
out of about, 1.040,000 are privileged. In the Central Provinces 
more thau a thud of the tenants, or 280,522 out of 755,5o3 
are privileged. In'Oudh the privileged class consists of those 
tenants only who are ex-proprietors. The Commission does not 
gi\e t licit number, hut states that the total number of tenants 
in Oudh is neatly two millions. The Review, however, of the 
revenue administration of the province for 1870-80, shows that 
the total number of holdings of all kinds is a million and a half, 
of which only 8,022 ate those of occupancy tenants, while 
1,383.717 arc those of tenant *-at -will. 

“ Although say the Commission, “ the intention of the legis- 
lation of recent, year** has clearly been to define and protect the 
rights of tenants, it is pro\cd l»v the evidence befure us, that the 
elTect produced has been very different frum the object aimed at.. 
Fiom all (piarters it is reported that the relations between the 
landlord, and the tenants with occupancy rights are not in a 
satisfactory state, and arc becoming yearly more and more 
hostile ; so much so, that a landlord will geneially refuse any 
aid to iiis occupancy tenants when they are in difficulties, and 
will do all that he can to ruin them and drive them off the 

laud The fact that such rights are in constant course of 

accrual, frequently results in an equally constant series of efforts 
on the landlord’s part to pi event such accrual taking place. 
When it has been effected, the landloid’s object is to harass the 
tenant, and to diminish the value of his occupancy rights by 
bringing suit after suit for enhancement of the rent. The pro- 
bable result of such a struggle is in favour of the more poweiful 
combatant, and there is reason to fear, that in many parts of the 
country, the occupancy rights have been irretrievably impaired, 
and the point to which the efforts of Government should be 
directed is, therefore, to remove this conflict of interests.” 
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Of the tenanta-at-wlll the Comminsion say that “ they form a 
large aud ati increasing class, the growth of which, in some parts 
of India, cannot he looked on without serious apprehension. They 
are kept iu a situation of absolute dependence on the landlord 
which takes away the desire to improve the land, or to raise 
their own position, or to lay by anything from the profits of 
agriculture. The soil, therefore, is not unlikely, under such tenants, 
to become year by yeAr less productive, and the tenant, having 
neither oredit nor stores to fall back upon, becomes a prey to the 
first approach of famine.” 

The law, then, has failed generally 41 to secure adequate pro- 
tection for the rights of the tenant.” 

In Bengal, in particular, the relations of landlord and tenant 
are specially unsatisfactory. The Commission feel no doubt that 
the condition of the rent-law, and the way in which it is admin- 
istered in Bengal, are a very grave hindrance to the agricultuial 
prosperity of the province, “ and that large portions of the 
agricultural population remain, mainly owing to this cause, in a 
state of poverty at all times dangerously near to actual desti- 
tution and unable to resist the additional strain of famine.” 

Their conclusion as to -Northern India is thus stated : €< We can, 
however, feel no doubt that in all the provinces of Northern India, 
and particularly in Bengal, it is the duty of the Government 
to make the provisions of the law more effectual for the protection 

of the cultivator’s rights Where the sub-division of 

land among teuauts-at-will is extreme ; and In a country where 
agriculture is almost the only possible employment for large 
classes of the people, the competition is so keen, that rents can 
be forced up to a ruinous height, and men will crowd each other 
till the space left to each is barely sufficient to maintain a family ; 
any security of tenure which defends a part of the population 
from that competition must necessarily be to them a source 
of material comfort and of peace of mind, such as can hardly 
be conceived by a community where a diversity of occupations 
exist, and where those who cannot find a living on the laud, are 
able to betake themselves to other employments. It is only 
under such tenures as convey permanency of holding, protection 
from arbitrary enhancement of rent, and security for improvements, 
that we can expect to see property accumulated, credit grow up, 
and improvements effected in the system of cultivation. There 
could be no greater misfortune to the country than that the 
numbers of the occupancy class should decrease, and that such 
tenants should be merged in the crowd of rack-rented tenants-at- 
will, who, owning no permanent connection with the land, have 
no incentive to thrift or to improvement. It is desirable for all 
parties that measures should be framed to secure the consolidation 
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of occupancy-rights* the enlargement of the numbers; of- thpee 
who hold under secure tenures, and the widening the limits 
of that security, together with the protection of the tenant-at-will 
in his just rights, and the strengthening of his position by any. 
measure that may seem wise and equitable.” 

In Bombay the bulk of the occupants are peasant farmers 
holding direct from Government, and " no conflict as to rights 
between superior and inferior holders has as yet risen into pro- 
minence/' But <( a considerable class of subordinate tenants 
is growing lip who have no permanent interest in the land, and 
who pay such high rents that they must always be in a state of 
poverty.” The Commission consider that the existence of such 
a class involves the same evils ns have been noticed by them 
in tbe case of the tenants at-will in Northern India. 

The same view is held by the Commission, regarding the cor- 
responding class of subordinate tenants in Madias. Of the tenants^ 
about a million in number, who hold under the great zemindars 
in Madras, and not directly under Government, or imder-tenauta 
directly engaging with Government, it is said that their legal 
position lias become precarious, that they are exposed to many 
forms of oppression, and excluded from all the benefits which 
were intended to be secured to them by the rent law's. Fresh 
legislation is pronounced necessary in the case of this large class 
of cultivators, and also in the case of ryots holding under assignees 
of the Government revenue. 

In the opinion, then, of those who have had the best possible 
opportunity of forming sound views on the subject, a reform of 
the rent laws is uecossary “ in all the provinces of Northern* 
India, and particularly in Bengal/' mid also, as regards the subor- 
dinate tenants and those holding under the gieat zemindars op 
other proprietor in Madias and Bombay. 

The Famine Commission have not only demonstrated the 
necessity of rent reform, but have suggested certain alterations 
in the existing law and its administration. 

On these, as on their other, proposed Pleasures of protection 
and prevention/ the Government of India is collecting the opinions 
of the local Governments. All over India civil officer are 
contributing their views as to the soundness and adequacy of tli€i 
Commission’s recommendations. The moment is one to he seized 
by all who wish to take their share in influencing the decision 
of a great question, on the right settlement of which depends* 
to a very large extent, the happiness of four-fifths of the people, 

Among those who have studied the question, there is probably 
a geueral consensus of opinion, not only that, reform js necessary, 
but also as to tbe special objects at which it should aim, and the 
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broad lines which it should follow. Divergences of view, of course, 
present themselves, but these, when analysed, are found to relate 
rather to the degree in which particular remedies should be 
applied than to the propriety of applying them. The proverbial 
difficulty exists — Who shall decide wheu doctors disagree ? But 
the decision cannot on that account be deferred. The disease 
is acute. There is no disagreement as to diaguosis, but only as 
to details of treatment. Tonics and alteratives must be freely 
administered ; the experts only disagree as to the strength of 
the doses. 

As views are compared and surveys widen, much of this diver- 
gence will disappear. For it arises rather from the variety of 
standpoints from which the subject is regarded than from any 
hopeless antagonism between the views themselves. 

One looks too exclusively at tenants’ rights, another at landlords* 
wrongs. A third can see only the economic, a fourth the his- 
torical aspects of the question. Few have the time, or breadth, 
or patience to climb high enough to look all round. 

M The peaky islet shifted shapes ” as the voyagers sped past. 
Could they have staied to climb its tallest crag, their changing 
uncertain glimpses would have been replaced by a steady, equal 
outlook over every salient line in its precipitous contour. To 
such a view the enchantment lent by distance, the distance of 
height, is other than that of hue and illusion— 

41 Id regions mild of calm and serene air 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot," 

the charm of clearness and truth works like a spell. The shifting 
shapes, the conflicting aspects that seemed so full of exaggeration 
and distortion, are toned and blended into one harmonious picture. 

It is not waste of time to dwell on this consideration. Whether 
years are to be saved or lost in relieving the misery of the Indian 
ryot, will depend not a little on the extent to which the workers 
and thinkers of to-day think and work ; most on the broad lines 
on which they agree, or on the narrow side-lines on which they 
differ. 

A broad line for agreement seems to be traced, boldly and 
truly, in the following words, already quoted : — “It is only under 
such tenures as convey permanency of holding , protection from 
arbitrary enhancement of rent , and security for improvements, 
that we can expect to see property accumulated, credit grow up, 
and improvements effected in the system of cultivation/* (Report 
of the Famine Commission, II, p. 118 ). 

The problem of rent reform in India lies in so recasting the 
rent law of each province in it, as to restore to the cultivators 
these three constituents of their lost tenant-right. These are 
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the three joints of the Ryot’s Charter “ The three Faf* to bo 
worked for in future Indian Land Bills will be:— - 

Fixity of Tenure ; [ Fair Rents, 

Fair dealing with improvements. 

So far as the well-being of the agricultural classes depends on 
rent reform, it depends, almost entirely, on the . thoroughness 
with which the Government, as chief landlord, itself sets the 
example of acting on these three principles in its dealings with 
its own tenants, — the revenue-payers of Northern India, the 
registered ryots of Madras and Bombay, — and constrains them 
to deal likewise with the cultivators subordinate to them. 

But the example has first to be set. The physician must head 
himself. The shattered wrecks of rural happiness lie thick below 
the surface of village life in India. Too many of them have been 
caused not by famine, pestilence, or the 'Act of God, 1 not by 
thriftless improvidence or Moghul rapacity, but by the exactions 
of past British Governments, by the blunders of past revenue 
administration, by ignorance and arrogance in high places, and 
want of backbone, and blind unquestioning subservience in "docile 
drudges/’ If any one doubts this, let him read the fiscal history 
of almost any district in India since it first came under the 
influence of British rule. Let him dip into Settlement Reports 
and Selections from Revenue records. Let him study the history 
of British relations with Oudh since 1775. His doubts will not 
survive a few hours* research. 

It will be said,— the past is dead and buried. Why exhume its 
mouldering corpse ? I reply, — I unbury no corpses, I only ask 
you to walk with mo for a moment through the graveyard and 
read what is written on the tombstones. There " by the cold 
Hie Jacets of the dead” shall we learn lessons of truth for the 
living present, hope for the unborn future : 

“Standing on what too long we bore 
Willi shoulders bent and downcast eyes. 

We may discern, unseen before, 

A path to higher destinies. 

Nor deem the irrevocable past 
As wholly wasted, wholly vaia t 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 9 

In respect of fixity of tenure, there is probably not very much 
that needs to be amended in the relation of the chief landlord 
towards the revenue-payers and registered ryots. But over-assess- 
ments have been too frequent, suspensions and remissions for 
calamity are too sparingly allowed, to admit of the belief that 
fair rents are always secured. 
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r Thai fair dealing with improvement is rrot yet the rule between 
State and Zemindar is practically admitted by the Famine Com- 
mission (Report II, p. 145), and will be shown in detail in the 
next chapter. 

It is necessary to preface a discussion of the principles of rent 
.reform in India by thus recalling the obligation that rests on 
•the State, as chief landlord, scrupulously to practise towards its 
own teuauts that which is to be preached to them iu their capacity 
of ordinary landlords. For in this coming fight with famine, 
the State is about to grapple with a Hydra of huge bulk and 
power. Resources will be strained to the uttermost. Faint hope 
is there of a fortunate issue uuless the spirit of might, inspire 
force, the spirit of counsel, wisdom. The ten-fold strength of 
Galahad’s stroke and thrust is needed. Only as it grew in him, 
can it grow in the thews and sinews of the body politic. “ My 
strength,” he sings, 41 is as the strength of ten, because my heart 
is pure ” 

I • applying fixity of tenure the leading points on which a 
decision will have to be made, are: — (1) the conditions, breach 
of which should empower a laudlord to procure eancelmcnt of the 
tenure ; (2) whether any classes of tenants should be excepted 

from the enjoyment of fixity of tenure, and (3) the limits within 
which the tenure may be alienated. 

(1.) The conditions , breach of which should empower a land- 
lord to procure eancelmcnt of the tenure , are not separately 
discussed by the Famine Commission. 

The necessary conditions seem to be : — 

Punctual payment of the 11 fair rent”; doing well by the land, 
and protecting it from deterioration, abstention fiom intrigue or 
hostility against the fair, leasouable, and customary authority 
of the landlord. 

Abstention from grave crime or misconduct against the public, 
or the State. 

Two writers have recently published their views on this matter. 
Mr. H. C. Irwin ( Garden of India , p. 332) mentions only the 
first of these conditions, lie would authoritatively fix rents 
for thirty years at a time, and would make failure to pay the rent 
so fixed, the sole ground for eviction. “ Any tenants,” he says, 
if against whom a degree for arrears of rent had been passed 
should be liable to ejectment if the decree remained unsatisfied 
after one month from the date of an application by tbe decree' 
holder for his dispossession, or after such further time, not exceed- 
ing six months, as tbe Court in its discretion might allow.” 

Tbe author of an excellent pamphlet on “Landlord and 
Tenant in Oudb,” reprinted in 1881 from (be Lucknow jEqpre# f, 
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would impose each of the four conditions. As to the first of them, 
he says 11 Should a landlord be allowed to evict for arrears of 
rent? Probably, as rack-renting would have received a heavy 
check, this would be both just and advisable. But to provide 
for bad seasons, and prevent the tenants being driven into the 
clutches of the money-lender, it might be well to give him, say, 
a year’s grace, with stipulations as to interest and security,” 
(page 18 ). 

As to the second condition, he says “If the inability to cul- 
tivate up to a reasonable standard be allowed as a valid reason 
for ejectment, the claws of the money-lender would be cut. In 
cases where his operations bad been carried to a point at which 
they became disadvantageous to agriculture, his victim and 
his security would disappear at the same time. He could never 
look forward to investing his money in a drove of slaves, tied 
to his village by the curse of a right of property, and pouring 
the whole of the fruits of their labour into his strong box. There 
would be no inteiference with the healthy development of the 
country at large. The power of eviction would be readily exercised 
by the Court in cases where it was for the advantage of agriculture 
that the land should change hands/’ (p. 16.) 

As to the third and fourth conditions : — 

“Should eviction be allowed on considerations not directly 
connected with the cultivation of the land; if, for instance, the 
tenant is of a bad character, or, while he pays regularly himself, 
stirs up the other inhabitants of the village to resist the landlord’s 
fair and legal demands ? We think so certainly, and that such a 
provision would be not only just, but unexceptionable as a 
Belf-acting police measure.” (p. l.S.) 

(2.) The next question is, whether any classes of tenants 
should be excepted from the enjoyment of fixity of tenure 1 

Mr. Irwin, and the author of “ Landlord and Tenant in 
Oudh,” are both agreed on this point, that to whatever degree 
fixity of tenure is conceded, it is to be conferred on all classes of 
cultivators alike. u Almost all the evils,” says the writer of the 
pamphlet, “ which are attached to occupancy rights as they are at 
present defined in the North-Western Provinces, arise from the 
creation of a privileged class of tenants; where the rights of 
all tenants are equal, those evils could never come into existence ; 
the landlord would gain nothiug by entering into a coutest in 
which both he and his tenantry, and the general interests of the 
country suffer.” (p. 15.) 

Mr. Irwiu says : — “ It must once more be repeated with an 
iteration which would be utterly damnable if it were not so 
entirely indispensable, that absolute security of tenure at a fue<J, 
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equitable rent must be made the indefeasible right of every 
cultivator whomsoever, not treated as the privilege of a favoured 
few. As a necessary conditiou of healthy agriculture and sonnd 
rural economy, it should be conferred on the Chamar no less than 
on the Brahman, on the tenant of one year's standing, as well 
as on him of five hundred years.*’ (Garden of India, p. 334.) 

An attempt, probably, will be made to exclude non-resident 
tenants from fixity of tenure. But this, I think, would be un- 
reasonable. The non-resident tenants usually till those inferior 
village lands which most require improvement. To withhold 
fixity of tenure would be to deprive such tenants of the strongest 
possible stimulus to improve those lands. Ou the other hand, 
if these tenants prove incompetent and do badly by the land, 
the second of the proposed conditions would enable the landlord 
to get rid of them. 

(3). The third question to be settled is that of the limits 
within which the tenure may be alienated . 

Alienation takes the three forms of sub-let ting, mortgage, and sale. 
The Famine Commission (Report II, p. 120), though iu favour of 
extending the power of alienation by sale or mortgage, are strongly 
against suh-letting. They remark : — 11 The more valuable the 
occupancy right becomes by reason of such measures of pro- 
tection as we have advocated, the more need will there then 
be of guarding against a custom which is everywhere prevalent 
in India, under which the privileged tenant is apt to turn into a 
middleman, suh-letting the land, and living on the difference 
between the rack-rent and the privileged rate secured to him by 
the law. The occupancy right can only be beneficial to the 
community when enjoyed by a bond fide cultivator ; and the ob- 
ject of the law should be to preveut any one who is not a bond 
fide cultivator from acquiring or retaining such rights. If this 
can be secured, the chief danger in the way of making such 
rights marketable will be removed, for they will not be able to 
pass into the hands of money-lenders; and if a tenant who 
becomes deeply involved is sold up, his land will pass to another 
tenant, presumably a more thrifty man, and the public interests 
will not suffer by such a substitution. We therefore recommend 
that, concurrently with the extension of the right of transfer, 
the practice of sub-letting by an occupancy tenant should be 
discouraged, or even, if possible, forbidden. Care must no doubt 
be taken, lest such a measure should work harshly. But if a 
tenant, for a long period, fails to keep up the stock required for 
cultivating his laud, or otherwise ceases to be by occupation and 
habit a bond fide cultivator, the rights he or his ancestors acquired 
by cultivating the soil might reasonably pass from him to the 
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person who, having become the actual cultivator, occupies his 
place.” 

This question of sub-letting was discussed at great length by the 
Bengal Kent-law Commission (see Report, vo). II, pp. 232—236 ; 
401—416; 446; 456 ; 467 ; 469; 472 ; 474; 476 and 477), 
The majority of the Commission found it impossible to disallow 
sub-letting altogether, while admitting its great evils. The diffi- 
culties which appear to stand in the way of forbidding it in 
Bengal, do not, it is probable, exist in the Upper Provinces. 

The Famine Commission seem to be iu favor of facilitating 
alienation by 6ale and mortgage. They 
say, (Report, part II, p. 120): — “Though, 
on the whole, we regard the general conces- 
sion of the power of sale of these rights 
to be expedient, and ultimately almost un- 
avoidable, the immediate course to be fol- 
lowed by the Government must, no doubt, 
be to a great extent governed by local 
custom. Where the custom has grown up, 
and the tenants are in the habit of selling 
or mortgaging their rights in laud, it should 
certainly be recognized by the law ; and where it has not. It may 
be questioned whether the law should move iu advance of the 
feeliugs and wishes of the people.” In the passage already 
quoted about sub-letting, they recommend its discouragement 
“concurrently with the extension of the right of transfer” 

It is not easy to reconcile this view witli their remark a few 
pages further on (Report, part II, p. 131): — “We learn from 
evidence collected from all parts of India that about one-third of 
the landholding cluss are deeply and iuextricably in debt, 
and that at least an equal proportion are iu debt, though 
not beyond the power of recovering themselves. It is commonly 
observed that landholders are more indebted than teuauts with 
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North- WoBt Provinces 
(Act XII of 1881. sec- 
tion 8), discourages it by 
providing that, neither 
under a sub-lease iriven 
by a tenant of any of 
the privileged classes can 
a right of occupancy be 
acquired, nor under a 
sub-leaso from any non- 
occupancy tenant hold- 
ing under a written 
lease. 


occupancy rights, and tenants with rights than tenants-at-will, 
a result obviously attributable to the fact that, the classes which 
have the best security to offer, are the most eligible customers 
of the money-lenders.” 

Mr. Irwin would rigorously exclude the power of mortgage. 

(Garden of India, pp. 3 36 — 338). Of sale 
Th« Bengal Rent-law j le says ., — « Sal e accompanied by an imme- 
I.p i7), allow sale of the diate delivery of possession might perhaps 
occupancy right, but for- be permitted to meet the case of a culti- 
bld its mortgage. vator who had expended capital on his land, 

and wished to abandon his holding for food, and to emigrate or 
pursue some other calling. But of such sale the sanction of tho 
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Collector should be on an indispensable condition, and should only 
be accorded where he has satisfied himself that the cultivators* 
intention and desire to sell are bond fide , and not forced upon 
him by any terrorism or cajolery of the would-be-purchaser.” 
There is, perhaps, some confusion here between selling the 
right to compensation for improvements, and selling the occu- 
pancy tenure itself. A tenant should be empowered, if actually 
leaving his farm, to sell, by agreement, either to his landlord or 
to an incoming tenant the value of his unexhausted improvements. 
If a fair price were refused, recourse might be allowed to the 
Bent Court for an award. That the tenure itself should he made 
oapahle of being either sold or mortgaged, I cannot admit. It 
should devolve by inheritance hut not he otherwise transferable. 

There is a good deal of disproportion between the Famine 
Commission’s suggestions as to the acquisition of fixity of tenure— 
the occupancy ri^ht — as they call it — and the couise plainly indi- 
cated by their description of the tenant rigiit of India. They 
establish conclusively the unquestionable right of the cultivator 
to permanency of tenure ; they pronounce the existing legislation 
for his protection to be unsatisfactory and inadequate, but the 
glamour of that legislation is so strong, that they can recommend 
nothing for the ryots' deliverance that is not moulded ou the 
▼erv lines which have made it abortive. 

Tenant-right nascitur, non Jit . The Commission admit that 
it is the historic birthright of the Indian cultivator, but yet 
hold that it must be earned by length of occupaucy, or eveu 
purchased. " The tenants-at-will,” they say, “ form a large and 
increasing class, the growth of which in some parts of India, 

cauuot be looked upon without serious apprehension It is 

much to be desired that for tenants of this class some means 
should be provided by which they might, without injury to the 
landlords, secure occupancy right in the lands they hold/* 
(Report II, p. 120). A plan is then suggested which, it is 
thought, “would operate in the direction of restoring to the 
cultivating class the protection which they had under the ancient 
custom of the country against extreme pressure by rack-renting, 
but which they have, in a great measure, lost under our rule.’* 
And it, or some similar plan, is recommended for adoption "in 
order that those among the teuants-at-will who are the best 
cultivators, and the most thrifty persons, may have au opportu- 
nity of raising themselves from their present precarious situation 
to the more secure position of an occupancy tenant.” The idea 
thrown out is, that a valuation should be made of the amount 
which landlord annually loses when a tenant acquires occn- 
paacynright, and that a tenant-at-will should be giietn th$ 
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privilege of ‘‘making good by instalments, during a certain number 
of years, a suin equal to the capitalized value of that amount, 
in addition to his present rental/ 9 and that he should, on so 
doing, ° obtain the privilege and the advantages of security 
of tenure which attach to an occupancy tenant/ 9 

The scheme appears to be both impracticable and unjust If 
the tenant-at-will is rack-rented, tos he generally is, how can he 
possibly save anything wherewith to pay bis annual instalment 
u in addition to his present rental? 1 ' If he is not rack-rented, 
and begins to put by the instalments, what is to prevent his land- 
lord from raising the rent to a rack-rent, thereby securing the 
full enhancement possible, and maintaining the tenant’s inferior 
status ? 

Again ; why should the ryot be required to purchase arightwhich, 
by immemorial custom, is his already? If one point is clearer 
than another in the history of India, it is that the tenant is 
entitled to hold continuously from generation to generation, 
provided lie pays the presciihed share of the produce and behaves 
well. The Famine Commission have themselves seen and stated 
this with admirable force and clearness in a portiou of their 
Report (part II, pp. 113 — 115) already summarised and 
quoted from. It Is difficult to understand how, with knowledge 
so sound and clear of the rights of the ryot and of the wrong 
done to him by allowing * English ideas 9 to obscure Indian 
phenomena, they can have left the straight road that lay before 
them, the short ami simple path hack to the true original 
position, to pursue the further application of utterly unsuitable 
‘ English ideas/ and land themselves in the preposterous conclusion 
that the miserable, rack-rented cottier is to he invited to put by 
capital and buy his own birthright. Such a conclusion recalls 
the famous famine recipe : — u Bread scarce ! Why don't they live 
on tarts?" 

The leading poiuts to be settled under the head of Fair Rents 
seem to he : — 

(1 > The standard by which the Fair Rent is to be determined ; 
(2) The agency, and mode by, and in, which it is to be deter- 
mined ; (3) The period after which the rent, so determined, may be 
revised, and (4) How suspensions and remissions for calamity are 
to be arranged for ? 

(1) The standard by which the Fair Rent is to be determined. 
—Here, as in much else in the land administration of India, the 
true road to reform lies in looking back to the time when the 
things to be set right first began to go wrong. If that time is 
found to be not so remote, and the divergence from anpient 
usage to be not so wide as to make the working back to it 
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impracticable, theft steps should, as far as as possible, be retraced, 
and a new path traced out, following the old lines as closely as 
changed conditions allow. 

Everyone who knowB anything of the history of the relation 
between landlord and tenant in India, knows that the present 
unsatisfactory state of things is the direct outcome of compara- 
tively recent changes, the chief of these changes being the substi- 
tution of money-rents for rents in kind, and of competition for 
custom.* The system of rents In kind had four attributes of 
immense value in the protection of the cultivator. It gave him 

{ nactical fixity of tenure. It fixed for him a fair rent, determined 
>y custom, and unaffected by competition. It secured him 
remission of rent for calamities of season, however slight, the 
remission being exactly proportioned to the extent of the loss. 
It kept up a close mutual interest between tenant and land- 
lord in the improvement of the land and the protection of the 
produce. 

Each of these advantages has l>een lost by the general conversion 
of kiud into cash. The fixity of tenure which naturally prevailed 
when landlords had nothing to gain by evicting, has disappeared. 
The Fair Rent, prescribed by immemorial custom in the shape 
of a fixed share of the produce, has been replaced l»y a fluctua- 
ting demand in silver, constantly forced higher and higher by 
the rise in prices, the increase of population, and, chiefly, by 
the direct aggravation of the 'action of competition on rents, 
produced by the conversion itself, coinciding, as it is lias, with 
the decay of manufactures, the loss of military and quasi-military 
service, and the narrowed choice of livelihood that has resulted 
from the breaking-up of Native Courts, and the drain of wealth 
away from the hamlets and threshing-floors of rural India to 
more and more distant centres of government. 

The elastic, self-adjusting scale of remission for calamity has 
l>een lost. The improvement and protection of field and crop 
are now no longer a tie of great moral and economic value 
between rent-payer and rent-receiver, hut the fertile source of 
dissension between them, fatal both to the maintenance of 
kindly relations and to the development of rural prosperity. 

Il ls, however, Impossible to go back, on any large scale, to 
the system of rents in kind, and to restore* in that way, the 
precise degree aud kind of protection which it afforded to the 
Cultivator. Wherever possible, the reversion to it should be 
encouraged and promoted by taking some part of the land 
revenue in kind. Probably much more' could be done in the 
way of reverting to payments of rent and reveuue in kind than 
is generally supposed. The Government will some day realise 
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that (as shown by me five years ago in two papers beaded 
11 Corn in Egypt/' published in the Pioneer's " A Fair Field,” 
3rd June and 9th August 1876) millions are being lost to the 
cultivators, the zemindars, and the exchequer of India by the 

E resent fatuous system under which, year by year, some four 
undred million rupees have to be procured for the payment 
of rent by the barter of abnormally cheapened produce for 
silver, in a market in which, at the time of the barter, silver is 
abnormally dear, and some two hundred million of these rupees 
are then bartered for gold in a market in which Bilver is abnor- 
mally cheap. It will then be found that a great deal of this 
ruinous loss, by buying dear and selling cheap, might be avoided, 
and a new system will be adopted, one feature of which will be 
a considerable reversion to payments in kind in districts favour- 
ably situated for remitting produce to foreign markets. The 
subject will be examined in detail in my third and fourth 
chapters. 

Still, whatever may be found practicable in this direction, 
rents in money will probably coutiuue to prevail to a greater 
extent than rents in kind. 

The object to be aimed at, therefore, seems to be the restora- 
tion, as far as possible, under a system of money rents, of the 
special protection enjoyed by the ryot under the old system of 
rents iu kind. 

This, I think, is the particular form which the replacement 
of the cultivators, “iu the position they have gradually lost," 
must take. 

The protection then enjoyed by the ryot, lay, as stated above, 
in the fact that payment in kind gave him fixity of tenure at a 
fair reut, representing a fixed customary share of the gross pro- 
duce, but fluctuating in exact correspondence with the variations 
of outturn from season to season. Loss by calamity or fall in 
prices, and gain by impiovements, were the joint gain and loss of 
landlord and tenant. 

The extent to which this protection can be restored seems to 
depeud ou the answers to be given to the following questions 
To determine the Fair Kent, when in dispute, is it possible 
to ascertain what share of the gross produce was being paid to the 
landlord at the time when the conversion into mouey took place? 

Can the average gross produce, and its average value in 
mouey, relatively to the cultivator's means for realizing that value, 
be computed ? 

Cau au effective system of remissions be secured for such excep- 
tional diminution of outturn by calamity as is not allowed for 
iu the settlement of the Fair Bent ? 
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Can improvements, and the rent to be paid after improve* 
ments are made, be so regulated as to restore the mutual inter- 
est in improving and protecting the land which subsisted between 
landlord and tenant when rents were paid in kind ? 

If these four things can be done, and a Fair Rent can be 
thereby secured, can fixity of tenure at that rent be conceded ? 

As to the first of these matters there would seem to be no 
insuperable difficulties, except in Lower Bengal, where, it is 
stated, ‘ the share of the produce has been converted into money 
rents from time immemorial 1 (Bengal Rent Law Commission, 
Report II, p. 448 : Minute by Mr. J. O’Kinealy). Where the 
conversion has beeu recent, there should be no difficulty at 
all. Barely, I should think, has it taken place at such a dis- 
tance in the past as to have left no reliable traces in the memory 
of living persous, or in village tradition or actual surviving 
custom. At the worst., enough could be ascertained iu those 
tracts, and they are numerous, where grain rents are still in 
vogue, or have only disappeared very recently, to furnish a 
Bound basis for determining the landlord’s fair share in similar 
tracts for which the information cannot be directly traced. I 
quote at this point the Hon'ble Kristodas Pal, to whose “Thirty- 
nine Aitlcles on the Report of the Bengal Rent Law Commission,” 
recently repriuted from the Hindoo Patriot , I am indebted for 
much clearing of my ideas as to the standard by which tho fuir 
rent should be determined. He says (Reprints, p. 105) : — 
•• If the Government really wishes to purge the courts of 
ceaseless litigatiou between the landlord aud tenant, and to 
promote peace aud good will among the two classes, it ought to 
provide a unifoim fixed, aud precise rule for the settlement 
of rent. We are willing to admit that the Sovereign has always 
exercised that power, and that custom, which is a higher law 
than statutary law, has also been in favor of a fixed rule. 

Examine the rent system of any district , and you will find 
that at the bottom there has been everywhere a rule of propor- 
tion according to which the landlord takes a portion of the 
produce as rent payable by the tenant. — “ Of course it is difficult 
now 'to ascertain that proportion accurately, for when that proportion 
was fixed, payment was made in kind. Since the commutation of 
the payment into money, the theory of proportion has beeu practi- 
cally lost sight of. We are of opinion that it should be revived, 
and that a definite share of the gross produce should be fixed as an 
equivalent of rent. What that share should be is a fair subject 
for discussion.” 

As long ago as 1865, Mr. Herbert Harington showed that in 
at least one district of Oudh the Fair Rent was determined by a 
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reference to the landlord’s customary share of the produce, and 
foresaw that it might become necessary to legislate for the 
adjustment of money-rents on the basis of a limitation of the 
landlord’s demaud to the equivalent of a specific portion of the 
produce. 

Tiie following passages occcur in his Report, dated 4th April 
1865, of an enquiry made by him into the condition of cultivators 
in the Bara Banki (then the Durriabad district). The report 
itself will be found in part I (The Teuant-right Question) of the 
‘ Further Papers relating to Under-Proprietary Rights and Rights 
of Cultivators in Oudh, Calcutta, 1867/ The enquiry was 
prouounced by Sir William Muir to have been conducted ‘ with 
great care and accuracy, and with unusual breadth of view and 
freedom from preconceived ideas/ 

“So far,” wrote Mr. H. B. Harington, “as the annexed facts 
will wairant, only one conclusion is justified. It is that, at least, 
in the portion of the district examined, custom does exorcise an 
enormous influence ; that com petition exists only to a most 
limited extent ; and that usage regulates, in a remarkable degree, 
the exercise of the landlord’s power both as to ousting tenants 
and to adjusting rents. Landlords and cultivators were una- 
nimous in saying that, of the gross produce of the soil one-half 
is due to the landlord, the other to the cultivator. In a large 
number of cases, as will be detailed below, the landlord’s portion 
is but two-fifths, the tenant taking three-fifths as bis share. It 
was agreed on all sides (hat on this understanding rents are 
adjusted , money payments substituted for payments in • kind , 

and competition limited In changing the buttaie 

for the jumaie system, the money rate will, if practicable, be 
that of neighbouring fields. If this he impracticable, because 
in them also buttaie prevails, the neiv rate tvill be adjusted on 
the last three or Jive years average of the produce and its 

average price in the bazar As already stated, the 

absolute right of the landlord to raise his reuts is uniform 
by acknowledgment. It seems, however, to be as uniformly 
admitted that in so doing ho is bound to conform to the usage 
of the country. In the first place, he is supposed not to cn- 
hance the rent beyond that point at which it becomes the fair 
equivalent of that portion of the produce which is really his 
due ; in other words , beyond the equivalent of two-fifths of 
the gross produce from the privileged , of half from the 

ordinary cultivator It may, however, be remarked that 

uutil money payments have entirely superseded payments in 
kind, in other words, so long as even a few fields are rented in 
kind, the real due of the cultivator and the true pi'inoiple on 
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which rents should be adjusted will be kept forcibly before 

every body's mind So far as usage limits the landlord’s 

rent to a specific portion of the produce, so far his rent 
rate may be said to be fixed : at the same time, its amount is 
so far from being fixed, that it fluctuates with the changes in 
the (average) amount of produce and with the average price 

of that produce in the bazar If competition be the inevitable 

result of our intercourse with India, it will be a competition, such 
as exists among Irish cottiers, and its effects can only be such as 
have beeo above described” (namely, “ untold misery and 
agrarian outrage. ,, ) “ If there be real danger of such a result , a 
just law , limiting the rise of rents to the bounds imposed by 
custom , would be our best hope . If custom has already become 
a sort of right , the time for giving an expression to the 
unwritten law might seem to have arrived . To check au evil 

tendency is easier than to counteract an existing evil My own 

belief is that arbitrary legislation may be avoided. The true 
remedy lies, as 1 venture to think, in the volunlaiy action of 
the talukdars. So strong and so deep-seated is the feeling, that 
by the custom of the country the landlord should limit his 
demands io a specific portion of the produce, and that on this basis 
money rents should be adjusted, that l am convinced, we might be 
met half way . Were our talukd.irs convinced that this is all 
which is required of them, that no vexatious interference was to be 
apprehended, and that they would he still allowed to be masters 
in their own estates, they would, and I believe without exception, 
subscribe to an agreement which would hind them to raise no rent 
and evict no tenant, except in accordance with the usage of the 
province. What that usage is, might he easily defined ; its details 
would not be difficult to fill in ; its outlines I have tried to sketch. 
It is true that the existence of the custom would seem to justify 
the introduction of the law ; hut if the best results of the law can 
be attained without legislative interference, much good may be 
realised ; some evil may be avoided.” 

Herbert Harington’ s 4 unusual bieadth of view’ and accuracy 
of forecast were, for the time, quite thrown away. Within little 
more than three years of his writing as above, the Oudli Govern- 
ment of 1868 forgot the solemn pledges given by Lord Dal- 
housie at annexation and by Lord Canning at re-occupation, 
that “ every mail shall enjoy henceforth his just rights without 
fear of molestation,” and that the talukdari settlement should 
41 be so fiamed as to secure the village occupants from extortion,” 
and crushed the under-proprietors of Oudh by Act XXVI of 1866, 
the royts of Oudh by Act XIX of 1868. In 1856 Oudli was 
annexed, because the Government felt “ that it would be guilty 
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in the sight of Go d and man if it were any longer to aid it in sus- 
tniuing by its countenance and power a system fraught with 
suffering to millions/’ Twelve years later the Government went 
out of its way to introduce another system “ fraught with suffer- 
ing to millions,” and has sustained that system ,f by its coun- 
tenance and power” to this day. M. de Laveleye’s assertion that, 
“ in Oudli the State has stipulated no guarantee whatever for 
the ryot ; this is a fault and something more ; it is a crime, 
the crime of high treason against humanity,” was a partial ex- 
aggeration, but not, as Lord Lytton called it, ati “ unfounded 
aspersion.” The protection given to the Oudli ryot in 1868 and 
till now is utterly inadequate. As I wrote elsewhere, in October 
1876, to protest against Lord Lytton's contention that the 
Oudh ryot had been adequately protected by elaborate legislative 
enactment :— ** There is for him no limitation of the rent demand 
to a definite proportion of the average produce valued in money ; 
no authoritative fixation for reasonably long periods ; no 
security from capricious eviction, or from constant pressure to 
consent to constant enhancement. 1 The court / in Oudh, ' shall 
in no case inquire into the propriety of the rate of rent pay- 
able by a tenant not having a right of occupancy / As long 
as the Legislature considers this state of things satisfactory ; as 
long as it fails to provide any machinery for the equitable fix- 
ation of rent for reasonable periods, to the comfort or advantage of 
landlord and tenant alike ; as long as no length of blameless tenancy 
confers on the Oudli ryot the bare right of protection from eviction 
conditional on his paying a fair rent and doing well by the land 
in a word, as long as Act XIX of 18G8 remains unrepealed, 
the less the gauntlet is thrown down to foreign critics the better.” 

The sccoud matter, the ascertainment of the average gross pro- 
duce aud of its average value in money is undoubtedly difficult, but 
by no meaus impracticable. In temporarily settled districts the 
settlement officers have already done a good deal of the task 
by their minute classification of soils, the compilation of field- 
maps and registers, and their record of tho result of enquiries 
made about produce on different soils. In the North-West 
Provinces the Agricultural Department is collecting much valuable 
information about the outturn of ordinary soils under ordinary 
cultivation for comparison with the outturn on the fame soils 
under experimental improvements. In the other provinces the 
North-West lead is likely to be followed before long. The compu- 
tation, moreover, will only be necessary when the Fair Rent is ia 
dispute, and the dispute cannot be settled without recourse to 
a Government officer. No general or compulsory interference 
with existing rents is contemplated ; .and the people of Iggja 
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neither expect nor appreciate complex and elaborate ways of 
adjusting rural disputes. So- far as the settlement officers have 
left unascertained the average gross produce of the different 
tracts and pergunnahs and classes of soils, and its average value in 
money, the omission is one that Is seriously felt by the executive, 
and the supply of this desideratum by the enquiries of the 
rent courts nr rent commissions in adjusting disputed rents would 
possess a high administrative value, quite apart from its value 
in the fixation of rent. Mr. Field thinks that the computation 
is not impracticable. He says, ( Report of the Bengal Rent Law 
Commission II, p. 464*) and in support of the view that the princi- 
ple of taking a share of the produce as the measure of rent should 
not be altogether abandoned : — 

“ Thirdly, the share may be taken upon an average of years, 
and the commuted money value may be calculated upon au 
average of prices. If the classification of the lands and crops 
be made sufficiently wide to embrace ail accurate estimate of alj 
reasonable differences, there ought to be no insurmountable 
difficulty in obtaining a fair average of all kinds of produce upon 
all soils. The ascertainment and record of prices are now part 
of the duty of every district officer ; and there ought to he no 
valid reason why this duty should not be performed with suffi- 
cient accuracy for the local areas in every district. With these 
materials to hand, the task of settling rents, or adjusting the 
enhancement of rents, ought not to be au impossible one. No 
abstract theoretical rule will ever supply the want of such or 
Some such actual materials." 

The Bengal Commission have so far adopted the principle as 
to propose ( paras 46 to 62 of their Report, and Section 23 of their 
Draft Reut Bill) “ to take one-fourth of the average annual value 
of the gross produce as the maximum limit or ultimate teat of 
the equity of the occupancy ryot's rent." 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Qovernor of Bengal thinks that this 
proposal “will probably meet with general acceptance," and 
adds : “The Commission do not, it will be seen, propose to take 
a share of the gross produce as the ordinary standard of rent, 
but leave enhancement to be made upon the grounds recognised 
by the present law as now more clearly defined and explained.” 

( Report I, p. 3). By section 23 of the Draft Bill the average 
annual value of the gross produce of the laud shall be calculated 
for staple crops only, and upon the prices at harvest time of a 
reasonable number of years ; and the Board of Revenue is em- 
powered to make rules for calculating such average annual value. 
If this can be done in Bengal in spite of the immense diffi- 
culties caused by its Permanent Settlement and the consequent 
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absence of detailed information, a fortiori can it be done in 
Upper India. The third point will be considered wlieu examining 
the question how suspensions and remissions for calamity are 
to be arranged for ? 

As to the fourth, it is clear that a good deal of the old 
stimulus to landlord and tenant to work together in improving 
the land would be considered under the proposed system. Aa 
the amount of the share of each in the outturn will increase 
as the average amount of the outturn rises, and decrease, as it 
falls, both will feel reasonably sure of enjoying a larger income 
from the land when its outturn is permanently increased by 
improvements. 

So, too, with regard to works of protection. The greater the 
security of remission for calamity that is devised for the benefit 
of the tenaut, the stronger will be the inducement to the land- 
lord to co-operate with him in warding off calamity, and the 
closer will be the approacii to a restoration of the old mutual 
interest. 

For the full restoration of that interest, and the revival, under 
the new order, of all that was worth conserving in the old, as 
regards the improvement, of the laud, the association of landlord 
and tenant with the chief landlord, the State, is indispensable. 
Some suggestions on this point will be offered presently under 
the head of fair dealing with improvements. They will be ela- 
borated iu greater detail in my second chapter. 

The fifth question has already been answered. If the ryot of 
Iudiais to receive justice at the hands of the British Government, 
fixity of tenure at a Fair Kent must be granted him. For “ it 
lias always been an accepted principle in India that the occupant 
of the soil is entitled to remain there from generation to genera- 
tion, provided he pays the portion of the produce which may be 
demanded by Government, or by some superior holder or landlord, 
and this proportion has generally been fixed by local custom.” 
(Famine Commission Report II, p. 113). 

(2.) The agency and mode by, and in, which the Fair Rent ie 
to be determined . — Without actual experience of the extent to 
which landlords and tenants will bring forward their claims for the 
settlement of the Fair Rent, it is impossible to say what agency 
will be necessary or appropriate, or in what precise mode it should 
act But a few leading requirements may be noted. 

The scheme should uot be brought into work in all the dis* 
tricts of a province, or even in all parts of the same district^ at 
one time. Work should be beguu in areas so limited, that, if 
Btronger establishments than had been provided, were found to 
be neoessary, they could be supplied without inconvenience. Thus 

21 
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time would be gained for mapping out the work to be done; 
fpr organising a staff of experts ; for retracing false steps ; for 
fixing such a rate of progress as could be worked up to without 
dislocating ordinary business or causing financial difficulties 

Probably only about a fifth or fourth part of a district should 
be attacked at a time. Whatever area might be chosen, it would 
be necessary to announce therein, that, while it was at all times 
Open to landlords and tenants to adjust rents by agreement in 
the usual fashion, the special courts (or officers) for settling 
tjie Fair Rent in disputed cases would only be available iu that 
area once, say, in five years, and that no claims would lie heard 
by them which were not put in by the 31st May of the year 
fpr which work in that area was to be undertaken. 

The selected courts (or officers) should, as far as possible, 
have ‘ settlement’ experience. 

They should be required to spend six months of the year in 
camp. 

A local enquiry by the Court itself, or by a permanent 
subordinate of considerable official status, should be made an 
indispensable preliminary to final decision. 

The greatest encouragement should be given to the adjustment 
of rents out of Court, ami wiihout the filing of claims. Those 
landlords should be specially commended on whose estates fewest 
claims had to be tried iu Court. By getting iu the claims, 
each year, for the area to be settled by the 3 1st May, there would 
he four months between the filing of claims and the beginning 
of field work. In this interval a great deal Could be done to 
save time during the camping season for the special local work 
that can only then be properly done. Tours would be laid out 
beforehand ; information about the tracts to be visited, collected 
from settlement reports, assessment papers, field registers, rent- 
rolls, and the decisions in previous rent suits The average prices 
could be ascertained at which the various crops pass from the 
cultivator to the grain-dealer, and the average variation between 
those prices and the retail prices of the bazars. The extent to 
lirhicb cash rents have displaced rents in kind could be enquired, 
into, the period during which the displacement Iras lasted, and 
the customary share taken by the landlord when the conversion 
was made. 

As the issues to be decided in each claim would turn on the. 
amount a£ the average produce, its average value in money on 
the threshing-floor at harvest time, and the customary shares pre- 
vailing when the money rent was first adopted, the bearing of 
claims up to, and including the striking of issues, might well take 
plac? in the long hot weather days in the station, the essential local 
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enquiry, for the decision of the issues, being reserved for the 
marching season. The two mouths, April and May, between the 
close of camp work and the final filing of claims for the next 
season, would be the time for working up the experience gained, 
exchanging views, and correcting mistakes. The ordinary Rent 
Courts should have no jurisdiction in the decision of these claims. 
They would not have the necessary knowledge or experience, Or 
weight. The settlement of the Fair Rent must be a settlement 
by experts, or it will he no settlement at all. 

8. The period after which the Fair Rent , thus determined, 
may be revised . — At first a shorter period should be adopted than 
that which it may be proposed to choose at the next revision, or 
when full experience has been gained of the working of the scheme. 
For it is inevitable that uumerous mistakes should be made at first, 
and it is desirable that they should not remain uncorrected unduly 
long. A t first, the period for which rents are fixed should not, I think, 
exceed five years. In time, seven or even ten years might be the 
period. In view of the oscillations of prices caused by the un- 
certainty of seasons, the development of roads and railways, 
and the fluctuations in the relative values of gold and silver, I 
# do not thiuk it likely to be prudent, in our time, to go beyond 
ten years. 

The Famine Commission recommend that the rent of all classed 
of occupancy tenants should be fixed for the term of settlement, 
i.e., for thirty years at a time, by the settlement officer. They 
say (Report II, p. 119): — “Under the present law, a landlord 
who has sued a tenant for an enchancement of rent, can sue him 
again after a period of five years in the Punjab ; ten years in 
the North-Western Provinces ; one year in Bengal, and the same 
in the Central Provinces in respect of a “ conditional ” occupant ; 
moreover, as the landlord can thus sue his tenants in detail in 
successive years, the sore is constantly kept open. We are of 
opinion that most of these evils could be avoided by reverting to the 
original principle under which the rent of privileged tenants could 
be altered only at the same tune as the revenue, and had to be 
fixed periodically by the same officer who fixed the revenue j 
so that it should be the duty of the settlement officer to assess the 
rent, field by field (following the practice in Southern India), 
and then to base his assessment of the revenue on a fixed propor- 
tion of the rent-roll ; we recommend that this principle should 
be submitted for the favourable consideration of the govern- 
ments of the different provinces concerned. If they consider 
that it would not be unfair to the landlords, we are of opiuion 
that it would be advantageous to the general well-being of the coun- 
tary, and should be extended to all classes of occupancy tenants* 
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however tbeir rights may have been acquired. If the principle 
were adopted, the rule for Bengal should perhaps be that a 
revision of rents should not take place oftener than every thirty 
years, although no revision of the land-reveuue is to follow 
upon it.” 

This proposal seems to be open to the following, among other 
objections— v 

It would confer fixity of rent in addition to the necessary 
fixity of tenure for a period that seems unduly long in view of 
the steady growth of rent , 1 the mother of revenue’ in India, and 
of the urgent need to the State exchequer and to the proprietary 
bodies, of sharing this constant increment. The onus lies on the sup- 
porters of the proposal to show that a shorter period will not suffice. 
So fai as I have been able to study the literature of the subject, I 
have found a remarkable silence as to the experience in India 
of the results of fixity of lent for thirty year periods, and an apparent 
assumption that the question of such long leases has been settled 
once for all by Mr. John Stuart Mill’s celebrated panegyric on 
the peasant farmers of France and Belgium. A typical illustration 
presents itself in a receut eloquent utterance 011 the necessity of 
fixing rents for thirty years in Oudh. In his “ Garden of India” 
Mr. H. C. Irwin writes (p. 309 ) : — * Let the peasantry of Oudh* 
or of any part of India, enjoy for thirty years security of tenure 
at a fixed reut, without the power to sub-let or mortgage their hold- 
ings, and it is hardly too much to predict that the necessity for famine 

relief will disappear This question of land-tenure is more 

important to the welfare of the cultivator in particular, and the 
empire iu general than irrigation, roads, railways, improved agri- 
cultural methods, or any other thiug whatsoever. The State 
cannot hope to do as much for the people as it may reasonably 
count on being able to do through them. And not only will 
what the people can do for themselves if they can get fair play, 
and if the ordinary motives to exertion are allowed to operate, be 
far greater iu amount than any thing that can possibly be done 
for them, but it will be more intrinsically valuable, inasmuch 
as it will not only improve their material condition, but will also 
tend to rabe their character as human beings. There is no ques* 
tion in Oudh of the relative merits of grunde and petite culture, 

for 1 he sufficient reason that the power canuot be said to exist 

Given, then, petite culture , the problem l>efore us is to make 
the best of it. The agricultural system of Oudh is, speaking 
broadly, a system of large estates divided into very small farms, 
occupied by tenauts-at-will cultivating with their own stock, and 
without any security of tenure. Under such conditions petite 
euktire never has succeeded, aud it may be safely prophesied that 
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it never will succeed. For the one great strong point of petite 
culture , by peasant proprietors, or by rent-paying cultivators 
secure of their tenure, is the aidour of individual industry with 
which it inspires the cultivator. It is this which has enabled it to 
triumph over all the superior advantages of capital and machinery 
possessed by large farmers. But that aidour of individual Industry 
cauuot exist where there is not perfect security that it shall enjoy 
the fruit of its own labour. This truth has been at last, though 
inadequately, recognized in Ireland ; it is surely time that it began 
to be recognized in Oudh. ,> 

With almost every line in this admirable passage, I cordially 
agree, except the words 1 for thirty years/ 

Security of tenure at a Fair Rent, and security of reaping the 
fruit of his labours, are, without doubt, the paramouut wants 
of the Indiun ryot. 

But where is the proof that these requirements caunot be met 
without fixity of rents for thirty years at a time ? Where is 
there any reference to the lessons to be got from Indian experience 
of the very system advocated ? Where ib there auy demonstration 
that this part of the Famine Commission’s proposals has any 
warrant in past indigenous custom, or that it will certainly, in 
India , secure the proper protection and improvement of the land, 
or elevate the ryot to any high condition of comfort and happiness! 
Such evidence as is at hand, seems to me to point the opposite 
way. 

“ The tenure,” say the Famine Commission (Report II, p. 3) 
"of the Government ryot of Southern India is as secure and simple 
as can well he conceived, tie holds his land in proprietary right* 
subject to the paymeut of the assessed revenue, which is fixed for a 
period of thirty years. He has the option of resigning his entire 
holding or any individual field at the end of the agricultural year. 
Hia improvements cannot be made a ground for increasing his 
assessment at the time of the periodical settlement. He can sell, 
mortgage, or let his land to any one without requiring the consent 
of Government, and at his death the land descends to his children 
according to the rules of inheritance.” About three-fourths of 
Madras is held under this teuure. The number of proprietary 
ryots is 2,392,064, and they pay aii average assessment of sixteen 
rupees each. Oue and a quarter million of them (1,251,750) 
pay an average assessment of only four rupees. — (Ibid.) 

Here then is the petite culture 9 combined with security of tenure^ 
security of reaping the fruits of labour, and fixity of rents for 
thirty years at a time, at work, in India , on a sufficiently large 
scale to furnish conclusive data as to its efficacy. It has been 
•at work for more than half a century* Successive improvement* 
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have been made in the - equitable assessment of the Government 
demand. In 1837 it was decided that there should be no increase 
of demaud on accouut of the growth of more valuable kinds of 
produce. In 1852, that uo ryot was to pay a higher rent ou account 
of improvements, made by himself, and causing an increase of 
value. In 1854, previous assessments haviug been too high, 
the revenue, that is the rent demand, was reduced by ^£259,000. 
(Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India 1872-73, p. 23). 

Various passages in the Commission’s Report lead to the belief 
that the results of this tenure in Madras are disappointing. 

The Madras ryot is no exception to the general rule of indebted- 
ness. “We learn,” say the Commission (Report II, p. 131) 
Jf from evidence collected from all parts of India, that about oue- 
third of the landholding class are deeply and inextricably in debt, 
aud that at least an equal proportion are in debt, though not 

beyond the power of recovering themselves... It does not 

appear that iii this respect one province greatly differs from 
another, but ccrtaiu localities are, from special circumstances, either 

above or below the general condition. Thus in Madras 

the ryots of ihe deltas are in easy ciicumstauces. Ou the other 
baud, the precarious outturn of the crops, with other adverse 
circumstances, has grievously depressed the landholders of the 
Bombay- Deccan aud the adjoining districts of Madras. 

In respect of improvements, too, progress seems to have been 
unsatisfactory. Foi, in January 1878, the Secretary of State 
found occasion to ask '* whether the practical effect of the Leuure 
which is most prevalent in the Madras Presidency is to disincline 
the tenant from expending his labour or his money on the excava* 
turn of wells.” The Commission do not say how the Madras 
Government answered the question, but remark, not very explicitly, 
(Report II, p. 112) : — ‘ All tbe information that we have received 
tends to show that, in lauds where the occupants hold of Govern* 
ment under the ryotwari tenure, uo such disinclination arises 
from the cause alleged, hut in zemiudari estates, where the occu- 
pants have not the protection of this tenure, they are represented 
as being uuwilling to sink their money in these investments. 
Where such unwillingness exists under the ryotwari tenure, it 
may spring from want of capital, from indifference or want of 
enterprise, or from doubt as to the profits to be earned by the 
investment” 

Tbe effect of the Madras system on land improvement may 
perhaps be traced more definitely by examining the extent of 
irrigation there, of a kind that the ryot can supply, and the present 
Btate of the simpler irrigational works. The Commission's inform* 
atim as to irrigated areas in Madras is acknowledged by them 
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to be defective* bat their conclusion is (Report If, p. 85), that 
not more than twenty- five per cent, of the cultivated area under 
the ryotwari tenure is irrigated. Of this irrigated area about 
two-sevenths is protected by wells made by the ryots, and in 
not assessed as irrigated; two-sevenths is protected by Govern- 
ment irrigation works, and about three-sevenths by tanks. 

The village tanks (Report II, p. 163) seem to be in a very 
unsatisfactory state, partly from the neglect of the ryots and 
the disuse of statute-labour for their repair, and partly from the 
traosfer of the duty of initiating tank repairs from the revenue 
officers to the Public Works Department. The Commission re- 
commend the immediate revival of the custom of statute-labour 
and the imposing on the ryots of the obligation of doing the 
ordiuary work necessary to maintain their tanks and chanuels 
in proper order. 

It will doubtless be urged that these disappointing results are 
chiefly due to the fact that over the greater part of the area 
of Madras, artificial irrigation is impossible Imperial Gazetteer IV, 
p. 122); and that where this impossibility does not exist, 
over assessments, the free right of transfer, and undue sub-divisiou 
of holdings have prevented the trinmpli of the petite culture . It 
must be left to Madras experts to say how far this is the case. 
Meanwhile those who are without this special knowledge cannot 
help being struck by the contrast between the excellence of 
the tenure, as attested by the Famine Commission, and the 
apparent poorness of the results. If the state of things in 
Bellary, as described in Mr. H. 1). Phillips Blacker Pamphlet/* 
is typical of the condition of other Madras districts, then the 
ryotwari tenure has not hud a fair chance, and the Famine 
Commission have formed a very erroneous impression as to its 
working in Madras, and in particular, as to the true cause of the 
failure to improve the land. 

This question of ten years or thirty years' leases was 
carefully examined during the passage of the North-Western 
Provinces Rent Bill of 1873, through Council. The Bill, as 
originally drafted, fixed ten years as the period within which a 
fresh suit for enhancement might not be brought. The Select 
Committee at first extended the period to thirty years, but after- 
wards reduced it to ten years. 

They said (Further Report, dated 7th October 1873) : — 

4 * We have reduced to ten years the time for which the rent 
of a privileged or of an occupancy tenant may he fixed. This 
alteration has been made, because the majority of us, having 
regard to the weighty opinions given in favour of shortening 
the term, think it the more ptudeni course/' One of these 
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weigh ty -opinions, probably the weightiest of ally was. that oC the 
late Lieutenant-Governor, Sir William Mnir^, At the final debate 
on the Bill, on 24th November 1873, he said, on this question 
of ten or thirty years’ leases . 

“On this he must distinctly state his belief that such a radical 
charge in the long subsisting relations pf landlords and tenants 

was not justifiable.. It would have been open totlie 

British Government ou its first accession to have laid down the 
piinciple, that rent and revenue were to be fixed for coterminous 
periods. Nay, at a much later period, while the relative rights 
of laudlord and tenant were as yet hardly settled hy the adminis- 
tration of a fixed and uniform system, this mighty have - been 
possible. Forty years ago the proposal was urged by* Mr. Robert 
Merttios Bird, and was then fully discussed by the Government of 
India and ‘its chief officers, and the conclusion was then deliberately 
come to that, such a course was inconsistent, with the rights of the 
zemindar and the prevailing condition of the cultivator. That deci- 
sion might have been right or it might have been wrong ; the 
question was no longer open to discussion. Ou the decision that rent 
was liable to enhancement was based the whole revenue system of 
these provinces. To have now declared rent and revenue to be 
equally fixed for the same term, would not only have uprooted 
the revenue system of more than half a century, atid created new 
aud unexpected rights, but it would have injured and abated 
the landed title which had grown up under that system. Properties 
had passed from hand to hand; estates had been sold both. for 
Government balances and for decrees of Court ; rights and expect- 
ations had grown up and become matured under the system of a ' 
modified power of enhancement to the level of prevailing rates 
of rent ' For a great and imperious political object, indeed, it 
might have been open to the Government, even at the expense 
of these expectations, to have attested the system. No legislative 
enactment had expressly defined the rights of the zemindars in 
this respect, or limited the power of Government to interfere 
for the protection of the ryot. But he submitted that no such 
emergency now existed ; and that it would have been in the last 
degree inexpedient and unwise to have revised the policy on 
which the relations of proprietor and tenant bad now for so 
long a time adjusted themselves. The term now adopted was 
that which as shown by the preceding speakers, was ulso 
in accord with the existing law, under which the revenue courts * 
could gmnt a potta to the cultivator for a term of ten years.” . , 

14) Bow suspensions and remissions for calamity are to be 
arrangedfor . — It is obvious that there can be no such thing as real 
fixity, of tenure, unless due consideration for calamity is shown in 
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settling and enforcing the Fair Rent. Drought, or hail, or flood, or 
locusts may in any year destroy th$ orop and throw the culti* 
vator into- arrears. Unless it can be arranged that in Buch case* 
the loss shall not wholly fall ‘upon him, and that reasonable 
•indulgence will be shown; it is idle to talk of security of tenure r 
or to fancy that the tenant can be as well off as when, under the 
- system of fmyntents in »4cind, loss was fairly shared between him. 
and his landlord, and rent, so to speak, remitted itself. If it be 
agreed that the object now is to make the cultivator’s tenure as 
secure as it used to be, then the stupidity must be realised, as 
well as the injustice, of refusing an indulgence that was a 
necessary accompaniment of grain-rents, merely because within 
the last few years money rents have displaced rents in kind. 
This consideration becomes still more urgent if it is decided 
that the tenant is to have no power of mortgaging his tenure. 

It may at once be admitted that remissions of money rents 
can never be worked with the simplicity, precision and -elasticity 
that obtain, where rents are taken iu kind, from the mere fact 
of their being so taken. The question is, how nearly can we get 
back to the benefits of the old system while maintaining the 
new? The answer may, I think, be found by comparing the 
method proposed for determining the Fair Rent with tlie first 
stage of the conversion of low rents into cash rents. The pro- 
posed step backwards in the one case, and the actual step 
forwards in the other, meet at a point and in a way that seem to 
suggest what has to be done. 

To find the Fair Rent, when in dispute, It has been proposed, 
first, to ascertain the average produce, that is, the average 
nuutber of maiinds of wheat, or barley, or rice, produced in 
average seasons by a particular field or holding ; next, to ascertain 
the customary shares iu which, if corn-rents had remained in 
vogue, this produce would have hcen divided between landlord 
.and tenant ; and, lastly, to value the landlord’s customary 
share of the ascertained average produce, at average present 
prices, and to accept the result as the Fair Rent. This is the 
proposed step backwards. 

The first step forwards in the conversion of a corn-rent into a 
money one, \b the substitution of an estimate of the yield for 
actual weighment, and the valuation of the landlord's custom- 
ary share in the estimated yield at the hat vest price of 
xhe threshing-floor . "Batai,” writes Colonel Macaiidrew, “is 
the actual division of the garnered- crop, between ’ landlord 
and tenant. It is a common form of rent in the province." 
(Oudh)...“ Kankut is also a corn-rent, but instead of being a 
division of the actual crop, the outturn is estimated, while the 
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crop is on the ground by experts some short time before It is 
ripe, but when it has pretty well declared itself. The additions 
and deductions are made as in batai , and in similar variety, 
but all the calculations are made on the estimated outturn, 
and the landlord’s share alone is weighed out according to 

the result This mode of reducing the rent is better than 

batai , as it removes the temptatiou to much cheating 

Darkatti is the landlord’s Kawkut valued at the harvest price 
of the threshing-floor after all the adjustments have been made, 
and is, consequently, a harvest rent, and is payable in money 
at this valuation.” (“ On some Revenue Matters, chiefly in the 
Province of Oudli,” pp. 63 — 79.) 

In other words, Darkatti is an estimate of the yield of a 
particular harvest, and the valuation of the- landlord's customary 
share in that yield at the price of that harvest. What, I ask, 
is the proposed method of settling the Fair Rent, but the 
mental application by experts of this very process of Darkatti 
to a sufficient number of harvests and prices to give a true 
average yield and a true average price ? 

The inference is patent. To prevent the Fair Rent of average 
harvests becoming an unfair rent iu seasons of calamity, I h« 
tenant must be allowed to claim in such seasons a Kankut or 
estimate of yield by the village expert. The difference between 
the yield so estimated and the average yield as estimated when 
the Fair Rent was fixed, will give the measure of the difference 
between the ordinary Fair Rent and the rent . proper to the 
special occasion, and, consequently, the amount to be remitted. 

Perhaps it will he objected, that trustworthy experts aro not 
to be found. I reply wiih the following extract, and ask whether 
it is likely that an institution which was in full vigour sixty 
years ago, is likely tq be extinct now ; and whether, in view of 
the great extent to which, in many districts, rents in kind 
survive to the present day, it is at all probable, that demand for 
this sort of skill would not rapidly develope supply. 

On the 20th October 1815, the Collectors of the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces were desired " to furnish the fullest and 
most accurate report” ou the following, among other, points : — 

Whether the payments of the cultivators were made in kind, 
or were commuted for money ? 

What proportion of the crop, or gross produce of the soil, 
was taken by the landholders in the first case ? 

Whether such proportion was fixed by custom, by agreement, 
or by the discretion of the landholder? How the money com- 
mutation for the share of the crop was adjusted wheie a fixed 
rate might not obtain ? 
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Whether it was done by annual agreement, or by valuation, 
or at the discretion of the landholders ? 

In summarising the replies received from fourteen districts, 
the Board of Commissioners wrote on 5th January 1819: — "It 
will appear that for the more valuable articles of culture in all 
the districts, and for every sort of produce in some districts, 

money rents obtain universally, and that the tenures in kind 

prevail only for the iufcrior sorts of grain, and in those districts, 
or those particular pergunnahs where, from the nature of the 
soil, the want of means for artificial irrigation, and conse* 
quent dependence on the uncertainty of seasons, the tenants are 
not disposed to subject themselves to a certain payment. In 
tenures of this description the proportion of the crop, whether 
taken hy the landholders in kind, or commuted for its value in 
money, Is regulated by custom, which varies, according to the 
nature of the soil, from one-fourth and less in lands newly re- 
claimed, to one-half in lands under full cultivation, and the com- 
mutation for money is similarly governed by fixed custom, 
conformably to which the tenant purchases the landholder’s share 
at a certain rate above the market price, after the produce of the 
field has been estimated by a regular appraisement on survey. 
Nothing would appear to he left in these village adjustments to 
the discretion of the landholder. The survey is superintended 
by the khumja, or appraiser, who, from long practice, has acquired 
such an accuracy of judgment as to seldom err to the extent of 
half a maund in his estimate of the produce of ten beegahs or 
more, and who, being wholly independent of the landholder, 
can have no inducement to forfeit this character of accuracy and 
impartiality, and the price is regulated hy the Bunnea, or com 
merchant, who, being the general surety of the tenants, and 
their hanker in the requisite advances to them for the payment 
of their instalments, has a common interest with them in pre- 
venting impositions.” (Selections from the Revenue Records of 
the North-West Provinces, 1818 — 1820, p. 252). 

If, then, ordinary fluctuations of outturn are duly allowed 
for m settling the Fair Rent, and if exceptional calamities are 
provided for as proposed, we shall probably have restored to the 
cultivator as much of the old protection in had seasons as pre- 
sent conditions allow, and as much as is required to give him a 
Fair Rent in good and bad seasons alike. 

Under the head of Fair Dealing with Improvements, the chief 
points'to be settled seem to be these : — 

(1) . Should any period be fixed, beyond which consideration or 
compensation for improvements should not be allowed ? 

(2) . What Bystem will secure the maximum outlay of tenant’s 
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energy and resources on improvements, with the minimum of 
friction between tenant and landlord ? 

0). Should any period be fixed , beyond which consider- 
ation or compensation for improvements should not be allowed l 

The only true and equitable principle seem9 to be that, where the 
tenant is entitled to Improve, and haB improved, the period during 
which his right to compensation should be recognised, must be 
co-extensive with the period during which the increase to letting 
value, caused by the improvement, continues in an appreciable 
degree. This principle is followed in the Rent-law of the 
North-West Provinces, under which the right to compensation 
only cease9 when the improvement is exhausted ; the test being 
that the annual letting value of the land continues, or has ceased 
to be increased. But in Oudh, where reasonable legislation about 
rent has still to be achieved, compensation for improvement, even 
though unexhausted, cannot be claimed after thirty years have 
passed since the outlay took place. As Mr. Irwin observes:— 
11 Why the limit of thirty years was fixed is not clear. The 
original phrase, employed was ‘unexhausted improvements/ which 
was obviously much more fair. The imposition of a thirty years 
limit merely postpones for that period the landlord’s power of 
appropriating the fruits of another’s labour. As long as the im- 
provements have any appreciable value, so long should the tenant, 
if ejected, be deemed entitled to compensation for them.” (Garden 
of India, p. 295). 

The conjecture may be hazarded that, in the minds of those 
who were responsible for tbe Oudh Rent Act (XIX of 18Grt), 
there may have been a rather close connexion between the thirty 
years* period of the State settlements of land-revenue, and the 
thirty years* period in bar of compensation for improvement It 
was perhaps felt that to insist on an indefinite period during 
which ordinary tenants' claims to compensation for improvements 
might remain in force, might furnish an inconvenient precedent 
for the State tenants, the talukdars and zemindars of Oudh, — 
to plead in respect of their improvements at the next revision 
of the revenue demand. 

No argument seems to be wanted to show that to restrict a 
tenant’s enjoyment of the fruits of his labour and outlay to thirty 
years is an arbitrary curtailment of his equitable rights. 

(2). What system will secure the maximum outlay of 
tenaaVs energy and resources on improvements with the mini- 
mum of friction between landlord and tenant t 
The maximum outlay of the tenant’s improving power will be 
obtained when the greatest possible security is given him of 
permanently enjoying the full fruit of his labours, and the greatest 
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possible facility for saving, or borrowing, the required capital. 
The minimum of friction will be reached when the respec ive 
rights of landlord and tenant as to the making of improvements 
are equitably defined y and an end is thereby put to the present 
feeling that one loses when the other improves. 

The first of these three requirements will be attained if, at the 
settlement of the Fair Rent, the increase to average gross produce 
traceable to an unexhausted improvement made exclusively by 
the tenant, is deducted from the estimate of gross produce cn 
which the shares and their valuation in money are determined ; 
if a proportionate deduction is made when the tenant haB con- 
tributed only a portion of the outlay ; and if, should ejectment 
take place, fair compensation be payable for the value of the 
tenant's share in such unexhausted improvement. 

The greatest possible facility for saving, or borrowing, the capi- 
tal required will be afforded when the tenant obtains fixity of 
tenure at a Fair Rent, which, being lower than a rack-rent, will 
leave some margin out of which a thrifty tenant may save ; when 
advances for land improvements are procurable at the lowest 
rate of interest, for the most convenient periods/ and with the 
greatest simplicity of procedure, that can be afforded or devised ; 
when the cost .of production is lowered, and the value of the 
tenant’s share of the produce enhanced, by a general system 
of State advances at low interest for the cultivation, at first, of 
such staples only as are best suited for export to foreign markets, 
but to be extended ultimately to all cultivation by trustworthy 
tenants ; and when State and zemindar, by each undertaking their 
full share in the enterprise of improving the lands, reduce the 
bulk and cost of the ryot’s Bhare in the enterprise, and so present 
to him an object for effort withiu Lis means and Btrongly attract- 
ive to his self-interest. 

In my chapters on 'a larger yield,’ 'cheaper production/ and a 
1 better market/ I hope to show how these things may be doue. 

In attempting to define equitably the respective rights of 
landlords nud tenants as to improvements, the leading points to 
be kept, in view seem to be these The improvement of the land 
is primarily and preferentially the duty of the rent-receiver, tji&t 
is, in India, of the State and the zemindar. 

Neglect on the part of the rent-receiver to perform this duty 
confers on the rent-payer the right to perform it instead. 

Wherever the rent-receiver, whether State only, as in ryot« 
wari districts, or State and zemindar, as in 4 settled ’ districts, . 
neglects to perform this duty, he throws away an opportunity of 
developing and insuring his income from the land, and has no 
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just right to complain if the tenant steps in, asserts his right 
to perform the neglected duty, and reaps the reward. 

in the present undeveloped and unprotected condition of the 
greater part of the cultivated area of India, the State cannot 
afford to allow any removable obstacles to stand in the way of 
land improvement. 

There is ample scope for the enterprise of State, landlord, and 
tenant. 

The object of the State should he, as a matter of expediency no 
less than of duty, to work as nearly as possible up to the full 
measure of its opportunities and powers as chief landlord. 

In temporarily settled districts its position, os receiver of half 
the rental, indicates that it should aim at doing half the work of 
Improvement, itself, and at persuading and helpiug the zemindar 
first, and, failing him, the tenant, to do the other half. In ryot- 
wari districts, where the State is sole landlord, it should, theoreti- 
cally, charge itself with the whole work of improvement. If the 
magnitude of the task makes it impossible to do this, it should 
at least aim at doing half the work, and securing, consequently, 
half the profits, and at asBtstiug and persuading the ryots to do the 
other half. 

In permanently settled districts the sphere of this duty of the 
State is greatly narrowed. Tho limits marked out by its exclusion 
from a share in tire increased income from improvements seem to 
comprise such outlay as will protect and iusure its land income, 
and the same efforts to persuade and assist the zemindar and 
tenant to improve as are proposed to be made in the temporary 
settled and ryotwari districts. 

One great principle must be everywhere preached and every- 
where practised, that, whichever of the three, State, landlord, or 
teuant, improves the land, shall he secured in the full enjoyment 
of such increase of the produce or rent as is caused by the 
improvement, so long us that increase continues to exist 

It should he said, in effect, to every zemindar and ryot in 
India : — " Thou ahalt eat the labour of thine hands ; happy shalt 
thou lie, and it shall he well with thee." How to carry out this 
principle, and the necessity of carrying it out, will be the special 
subject of the next chapter. 


Abthub Habinoton. 



Abt. VII— SIR THOMAS ROE, AND THE COURT 
OF JEHANGEER. 

I INTEND to sketch briefly the careers of a few of the principal 
representatives of the Company and of the Crown in the 
East. I shall try aua select them, if possible, as representative 
characters, and shall commence with Sir Thomas Roe. 

The history of Sir Thomas Roe is so well known from his 
own diary, that the historian or the annalist can scarcely 

m. -M p add to the pleasing portrait which he 

sir moms. aoe. Lag beque:it1jcd of llimS(jlf to posterity. 

He was liorn at Low Layton in E-sex, in the year 1B50 ; was 
educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, and was knighted in 
1C04«. He cmhaiked on a voyage to America, and, on his re- 
turn to England, still eagerly desirous of travelling, he accepted 
the office of Ambassador to the Court of the Great Mogul. Few 
men could have been better selected for this office than Sir Thomas 
Roe. To great tact lie added diplomatic skill of thq highest order. 
Be had early distinguished himself by talents for business and com- 
mand. Ho was a model of comtly grace, and in after life he became 
a judicious patron of arts and letters. He always acted under a 
strict, uncompromising sense of duty, and his bold beariug arid 
manly demeanour tended to create a stronger impression on the 
Court of Jehangeer. Unlike the other ambassadors who were ad- 
mitted to the presence chamber of the Mogul, he was no 
flatterer. Succeeding such men as Hawkins, Canning, Kerridge, 
and Edwaids, who had not t-be powers of ambassadors, and who 
wore not distinguished for any diplomatic skill, it was left to 
Sir Thomas Roe to carry out, through long years of painful 
suspense and disappointment, negotiations which at last ended 
iu a treaty of alliance between the Mogul Court, and the Com- 
pany’s representatives, a treaty which had for its basis the encour- 
agement and protection of trade then carried on by the factors 
of Surat. On his arrival at Surat, Sir Thomas Roe was re- 
ceived in open Durbar by the Governor and the native func- 
tionaries. On his introduction to the Prince he determined not to 
imitate the other ambassadors and courtiers, by entering his 
presence in a crawling attitude. 

Sir Thomas Roe, in his own quaint manner, describes his 
first introduction. “ An officer told me, as I approached, that 
I must touch the ground with my head bare, which I refused, 
and went oil to a place, right under him, railed in, with &a 
ascent of three steps, where I made him reverence, and he bowed 
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his body. So I wfent within, where were all the great men of the 
town, with their hands before them like slaves. Having no place 
assigned, I stood right • before him, he refusing to admit me to 
come up the steps or to allow me a chair.” The interview was not 
prolonged. But Sir Thomas obtained an attentive hearing. 

From Surat Sir Thomas and his chaplain proceeded to B er- 
hampo re. There he met Papveez, the youngest son of ”tEe 
Emperor. He was gratified witnTlTe'reception he met with. A hun- 
dred native horsemen formed a lane, through which the Ambassa- 
dor of Kiug James and his suite approached the palace. Parweez 
is described as being seated within an inner court, surrounded 
by his nobles and chief officers of State. The Prince was seated 
on a raised platform or duis, and the conversation carried on during 
Jthe interview was translated by an interpreter. The platform 
was covered with a rich canopy of cloth, and carpets were spread on 
the floor. Such presents as were brought by the Ambassador 
were received with eagerness, and the interview was brought to 
an abrupt termination by the Prince becoming intoxicated with 
the wine with which he was presented by the Ambassador. 
After visiting the town of Berhamporc, the English Ambassador 
proceeded to joiu the Court of the Emperor which was then at 
Ajmere. In October Sir Thomas Roe and. his suite were agreeably 
pleased with the milduess of the climate. Travelling in a strange 
country, and amongst novel scenes, was interesting. There was a 
constant change of scene, and ill that change there was something 
of novelty. The mountain passes, and the deep defiles may have 
reminded him of some of the hill scenery with which his adventures 
in America had made him familiar, while the bare ami bairen plains, 
so admirably adapted for a charge of cavalry, may have suggested to 
]iis8inall train ideas of those immense hordes of Indian cavalry then 
led by the Malnatta chieftains, and which were so frequently in the 
habit of scouring those barren tracts on their way to the sack 
and plunder of defenceless towns. The journey in those days, 
from oue native town to another was very different from what 
it is now. It then took as long to travel over oue hundred 
miles as it does now to traverse the Peninsula from end to end. 
Sir Thomas Roe took several .months to reach Delhi. It was 
fortunate for him that at that time the Court of Jehangeer 
was held at Ajmere. For he could there obtain an interview 
without first going to Delhi. From Berhampore Sir Thomas 
Koe proceeded thither. The Emperor was courteous, and received 
the Ambassador with civility. The Empress Noorjehan might well 
have been ranked amongst the most celebrated of Indian beauties. 
She was not less remarkable for her varied accomplishments. 
She oould write poetry, and read and^ write Persian despatches. 
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She was a great improvisatricc and charmed alike by her manners 
and conversation. lier good taste increased the splendour of; her 
husband's court; her ecouomy leduced his expenditure; her 
tact conciliated some of his worst enemies. The invention of atter , 
of roses is attributed to her. Her consummate ability iu state- 
craft rendered her a fit consort for the Emperor. She loved him 
to the last, and, when she died, she was buried by hie side at 
her own request at Lahore, although the princely marble mausoleum 
of the Tnj Mchal, built in remembrance of her, still shows the 
graves inlaid with rich and precious gems and stones, under 
the vast white marble dome, which, for centuries past, has formed., 
one of the wonders of the world; the spot where the royal, 
consorts were intended to he buried, but where they were not. 

When the presents came to be examined Jehangeer did not seem 
well pleased. He inspected with childish cm iosity each article 
as it was presented, and would have turned from them with an 
ill-disguised sneer if lie had not fancied some English mastiffs' 
superior iu breed to any of the dogs which he was accustomed : 
to see. A carriage made In London also was rec jived with pleasure. 

And now an incident occurred which, in the despotic court 
of the Mogul barb irians, might have terminated fatally for the 
interests of the East India Company. Among the smaller 
piesents brought hj> the Ambassador, concealed amongst other 
articles, was a small picture, in a frame, which was scarcely a 
gift to be piesented to an Emperor. It is quite possible that 
Sir Thomas Roe, who had not formed an accurate idea of the 
barbaric pomp and splendour of the court of this sovereign 
would have been better pleased to have allowed it to remaiu 
undistuibed, but for the childish inquisitiveness of the Emperor 
himself, who commenced fumbling in the chest, until he drew 
out this picture. It was intended to represent Venus leadiug a 
satyr by the nose. The vanity of the Emperor was wounded* 
He ascribed a personal motive to the Ambassador in bringing this 
picture to him. The picture was intended, he said, to he a 
satire upon himself and his court. He was the satyr and the 
fair beauty who was leading the satyr captive could not be 
intended for any one else but the beautiful Noorjehau, his most 
favored mistress, the light of his harem. If it was not intended 
as a representation of himself, then the picture was an allegory, 
symbolical of his people, and of his courtiers. The satyr wad 
painted black ; this indicated but too plainly that it^was intended 
for bis people ; the sensual characteristics, but too coarsely depicted 
in the treatment of the satyr, and the blind uuresistiug manner 
in which he * allowed himself to . be led, hut too clear denoted 
the great influence of women over men in India, The Emperor a 

23 
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wrath waxed great. He turned to the Ambassador and asked 
him what he meant by having such a picture in his collection. 
He savagely interrogated the chaplain ; but, as neither Sir Thomas 
Roe, nor his chaplain could explain any hidden meaning in the 
picture, he demanded with great auger why they brought him 
things which they did not understand. 

As, however, none of his courtiers could see any meaning in 
the picture, he allowed his temper to cool down ; and Sir Thomas 
ltoe was permitted to depart for the day. But the Emperor was 
not satisfied, until he was again told by the Ambassador that the 
picture was not meant &9 a reflection on him and his Empress. 
Sir Thomas Roe was soon after invited to some entertainments, 
when he found that the Emperor was greatly addicted to wine. 
Indeed, the stronger the wine the better did he appreciato it. 
The professors of ancient magic found powerful auxiliaries in 
those exhilarating draughts and narcotic drugs which hold in 
chains while they derange the intellect of men. Fable points 
to the Old Man of the Mountain as enchanting and enslaving 
his youthful followers with intoxicating beverages. Sir Thomas 
Roe was not long to learn that, if the fickle Emperor was to be 
won over, It could only be through the medium of presents of 
costly and untasted wines. Shortly afterwards, writing to the 
Directors of the East India Company, he thus addressed them, 
'“There is nothing more welcome here, nor did 1 ever sec men 
so fond of drink as the King and Prince are of red wine, where- 
of the Governor of Surat sent up some bottles ; and the King 
lias ever since solicited for more. I tliiuk four or five casks of 
that wine will be more welcome than the richest jewel in Cheap- 
side/ 

Indeed, the Emperor himself confesses that he drank constantly, 
for nine years, of doubled distilled spirits, fourteen cups in the day, 
and six cups in the night, which he 6ays were altogether equal to 
six seers or Euglish quarts. But this monarch also indulged in 
intoxicating drugs. What the Nepenth d of Homer was to the 
Greek, what the Potom ac tis and theAclTamenis of Pliny was to 
the ancient Roman, what the Ophiusia, was tolhe Ethiopian, what 
opium is to the Chinese, what* the Muchamore is to the savage 
of Kamktsohatka, that and even more was the Hyoscyamus datura 
to this despotic monarch, ruling over the destinies of nearly two 
million of human souls. The example set in the court was fol- 
lowed in the city. It was copied largely by the soldiers in camp. 
Fiction informs us that the waters of Lethe and the intoxicating 
draughts of M nemosy ne quaffed in the stalactite caverns of 
Trophonius killeSTSmochares in three months. The imagination 
of the poet could scarcely have found a more potent agency of 
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intoxication, stooping the senses in stupefaction, ultimately ending 
in physical and intellectual degradation, than in the datura of India. 

Sir Thomas Roe was frequently asked to the Emperor’s drinking 
parties. These were attended by the principal favourites at Court, 
and each drank to outtire the other. The Allka nt -wine was drunk 
deeply. But, according to the Ambassador,TIie Gieat Mogul used 
to drink a liquor much more potent still. 

Under the influence of this wine he used to cry, or laugh him- 
self to sleep, but if he was reminded of it next day, his revenge on 
his boon companions evinced itself in a manuer perfectly character- 
istic. He would call for a list of tho invited and honoured guests, 
and would fine them, some one, some two, and some three thousand 
rupees, and some that were nearer his persou he caused to be 
whipped before him, they receiving a hundred and thirty stripes 
with a terrible instrument, having, at the end of four cords, irons, 
like spur rowels, so that every stroke made four wounds. Thus 
most cruelly mangled and bruised, they were carried out, and one 
of them died on the spot. 

In spite of example so terrible, his principal courtiers nightly en- 
couraged him to drink. Like the Great Mogul, they were all devout 
Mussulmans. They repeated their prayers live times daily in the 
open squares and corners of the city. They religiously carried out 
the precepts of the Koran, in allowing themselves the full comple- 
ment of wives. But when noon was past, or wlieu the first watch 
of the night set In, they repaired to the Emperor’s nightly symposia, 
and drank in defiance of the injunctions of the Koran. After sev- 
eral evasions and refusals, Sir Thomas Roe at leugth accomplished 
the object of bis mission. He obtained an honorable composition 
for previous losses and extortions, and be also gained permission 
to establish a factory at Broach. He left, impressed with the 
dignity of the Emperor and the grandeur of his court, but still 
more impressed with the despotic sway which he beheld there. 
Nor could it have been otherwise in an Oriental court Even 
the strong mind of Jehangeer was warped by the influences 
which surrounded him. Nowhere more thau in Oriental courts 
are the intoxicating qualities of absolute power felt, or the 
poisonous charms and the bewitching voices of insincere flatterers 
heard. From his first accession to power Jehangeer was taught 
that the most sacred laws that rule over a people must give 
place to kings ; that a king should be above the laws ; that 
his will should be unfettered ; that everything should be sacrified 
to his Imperial dignity ; that the rights of a people should 
bo trampled under foot ; that they should be condemned 
to tears and labor, to confiscation and oppression ; that they 
should be ruled by au iron sceptre ; that their rights aud 
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liberties should give place to the wishes of the sovereign. Thus 
Jed from snare to snare, from abyss to abyss, there was no 
wonder that the most powerful monarch who sat on the throne of 
Akbnr should have sometimes lost all discernment between virtue 
and vice, between right and wrong. On arriving at Delhi, then the 
seat of the Government, Sir Thomas was much pleased with that 
city* He had ample opportunity, when staying ns the guest of the 
Emperor, of studying it., as well as its architecture. Of the 
buildings that lie saw none struck him so forcibly as the 
palace. It stood on the west bank of the Jumna, and was more 
than a mile in ciicumference. In duiubilit.y of material, avid 
in architectural appearance it presented an appearance far superior 
to Windsor. It. was surrounded by a deep ditch, the sides of 
which were flanked with massive granite or red sandstone. Em- 
battled walls of massive granite ai d limestone, thirty feet high, 
and ioop-lioh d for cannons, musketry and arrows, looked frown- 
ingly down upon the city and the silver street, which in the 
seventeenth century might have been said to lie one of the best, 
built streets in any city in the world From the emhattlc- 
ments might lie seen the turbid watcis of the Jumna flowing 
rapidly below. Looking towards the city might be seen countless 
minarets, cupolas and domes. In the distance rose a few green 
hills, the haunts of detr, the Empeior’s well kept preserves of 
game. Against the sky the outline of the pulupo presented 
a line of straight emhattiements, surmounted by a cluster of white 
minarets and domes. The fort itself stood upon a spacious esplanade 
on the west hank of the river. 

It was approached through that wide street, si ill famous for 
its canal, fringed with green, which was designed by Ali Verdan 
Khan, whose magnificent aqueduct is still remembered In con- 
nexion with his name, and which then conveyed the waters of 
the Jumna, from their pure fount in the Himalayan range, more 
than one bundled and twenty miles, to the capital of the Mogul. 

. Inside the walls of the fort was the ball of audience, built 
of Bnow white marble, with a terrace running round it.. The 
walls were frescoed with mosaics, and arabesques, iulaid with 
marbles of various colors, added to its brilliancy. 

Pillars, sculptured in bas-rclievo, supported the gilded*, and 
fretted roof. At, night., when lit up by numerous wax-lights, when 
the perfume of the alter of roses, mingled with the incense, scented 
the atmosphere, when innumerable dancing-girls lent a charm 
to the passing ' hour, and when pastilles of sandalwood and of 
the sweet scentefl grass of Cashmere, smouldering in silver burners 
arranged along the hall, intoxicated the senses with their perfume, 
this hall looked its best. 
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In the centre stood the throne. It rested on a solid marhla 
basis upon a tiger conchant. It was surmounted by a peacock, 
tho beak of which was a large emerald, while the feathers of 
its breast and tail were ornamented with emeralds and rubies 
and turquoise. Beyond this throne were chairs of gold filigree 
work for the princes, and beyond them were carpets placed & 
la turqne for the principal courtiers. 

On the verge of the carpets sat tho secretaries, or munshees, 
cross-legged, with writing matciials before them. 

A silk curtain, festooned and drawn across between two pillars, 
revealed a shifting mass of varied colors beyond, of turbans 
and jewels of courtiers and armed men between a long vista of 
marble coluftnts, inscribed with passages of the Koran, shewing, 
further on, a motley collection of copper colored personages bow- 
ing with many a profound salaam as the Emperor entered. His 
stnndaid hearer was an Afghan. 

The Afghan courtier was a favourite of the Emperoi’s. He 
was tall and muscular. His complexion was a dark olive. His 
nose was aquiline, his eyes black and glittering. He wore a 
magnificent black boaid. His general appearance, while it was of a 
strong, muscular physical development, indicated also a strange 
absence of activity. In years pnst ho had been bred up to 
thedeseit; and although ho was now received at court, and sat 
amongst the big turbaiied and gaily dressed courtiers of tho 
Mogul, the slovenliness of his dress betrayed the child of the 
desert. His turban was of a blight bine check, with a gold 
fiingo, but he wore it as Arabs wear their turbans — loosely and 
inelegantly tied. 

His costume consisted of a lon^e blouse with loose sleeves, and 
wide trowpcrs, worn according to the A tab fashion, and was remark- 
able for elegance and cl< amicv*. Over his shoulder ho wore a bright 
red cashmere shawl, and in his hand were always to be seen 
an Afghan knife and a silver mounted dagger. Compared with 
the Hindoo and Mmulnian com tiers, his bearing was dignified and 
grave, while his blunt and large features were expressive of frank- 
ness. The standard embroidered with gold, which, like the ori- 
flamme of Sr. Denis, was only unfurled wheii the king took 
the field, was held by him near the throne. 

But if Sir Thomas admired the Afghan standard bearer, he 
had reason to dislike Mocrib Khan the rooted enemy of England, 
and Asof Khan, who Tfiarfsiicceeded as Prim eTTfiTisrer. “ButTor 
the opposition Tie mot with from them, lie would have obtained, 
without much difficulty, all he had sought from the inconstant 
Prince who then reigned. That he was ultimately successful, 
was due to his tact and to his perscvei mice. The firman which 
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be at laBt got, was accompanied by a courteous letter addressed 
to the King of England, 

Sir Thomas has left a pleasant memoir of the court and 
eamp of the Emperor ; how he spent his whole life in pub* 
lie, how in the morning it was his wont to come before an 
open wiudow or a balcony, and exhibit himself to the crowd that 
daily assembled to see him, how at noon he used to return to 
the same balcony to be entertained with combats of wild beasts ; 
how in the afternoon he used to seat himself in durbar in the 
hall of audience for all who presented themselves on business ; 
how in the evening his wont was again to appear in an open court 
called the G uzel Khan, where ho spent the time in gay aud 
familiar conversation with his favorites: how lie used to give 
publicity to all his proceedings and ordinances, acts and edicts, by 
having them daily written down and allowing them to l>e perused 
by the public, how on the royal weighing-day the Empetor’s 
person, arrayed in full pomp, was weighted first against rupees, 
then against gold and jewels, next against rich cloth and spices, 
and lastly against corn, meat and butter, and bow on bis birthdays 
he used to scatter rubies, and gold and silver almonds, to be 
scrambled for by his courtiers. 

Sir Thomas Roe remained four years at the court of the Emperor 
Jehangeer. During bis residence in the East he made some valu- 
able collections of ancient manuscripts, among the most interest- 
ing of which was the Alexandrian M.S.S. of the New Testament. 
Some of the more valuable of his collections may still be seen 
at the Bodleian Library. He obtained a latificatiou of the treaty, 
by which was conceded to the English nation the right to estab- 
lish factories on the western coast of India and to trade with any 
part of the Bengal Empire, Surat and Bengal especially, 

G. W. Cline , L.L.D., F.G.S. 



Abt. VIIL— SOCIAL LIFE IN BENGAL FIFTY YEARS 
AGO, BY AN OLD INDIAN. 

( Continued from “ Calcutta Review October 1881 .) 

III. — At Play and in Sport, 

N O view of the times of which we write would be complete 
without a glance at the amusements and sports which 
diverted the bygone people. These amusementB and sports were 
eutered into most heartily by them, and sometimes took up, as will 
be seen, several days, and even weeks, to the exclusion of all but 
the most pressing business. On Buch occasions everything had 
to give way to them. Cutcherries were practically closed, 
country-produce neglected, aud factories left to the care of 
goinustahe. Not only did these sports and amusemeuts lend a 
healthier hue to the face, activity to the frame, aud strength 
to the muscle, but they brought together in the happiest possible 
way the entire body of Europeans of a district, and sometimes of 
more districts than one, und imparted a healthier tone to the 
mind for business itself. Our fathers did not believe in tbo 
preseut motto of “ all work and no play," but they believed in 
a due admixture of both. Just as the schoolboy looks forward 
to his holiday, nud makes the most of it when it comes ; so 
these early Anglo-Indians regarded and used their sports and 
pastimes, their tiger, buffalo, and pig hunts, their races, and 
their balls. On grand occasions, the invitations went out far and 
wide months beforehand, aud, a week or so before the event, people 
began to assemble, and new or unaccustomed faces, often fa™Hin r 
and friendly oues, begun to be seen. 

Tiger and other hunts. 

To hunt and shoot the tiger, to destroy the great Bengal 
scourge and terror, was the most respectable, as it was the most 
dangerous but one ( the buffalo) sport. It presented all the 
features and afforded ail the enjoyment of a prolonged rural 

i jicnic, especially to the non-combatants— for often there were 
adies included In the party, especially on the grand occasions. 
There were ladies then willing to incur all the hardships of a 
campaign against tigers without the danger of actually going 
out to shoot them. The actual shooting aud chances of being 
mauled by a brute were of course reserved for the older aim 
younger Nimrods. From bagging birds, deer-sbootiug, buffalo- 
hunting, and pig-stickiug, to be described further on, l°dj pa 
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of course, always absent, as these sports afforded none of the 
features of a picnic, and were generally undertaken either singly 
or iu small parties. Hunting the hear and other mountain 
animals, on or near the snowy range, was not known iu those 
days, and, iudeed, we had then no Himalayan countiy, except a 
very email part of Kumaon to call our own. Tiger-hunting 
used to be either a hurried incident, or a grand prolonged 
amusement. The former may he dismissed in a few words. 
If one of the brutes was reported to be particularly near at hand, 
or accessible, any " pale-faced” wariior who happened to be the 
first to get the news, furbished up his “Joe Manton,” (“ Manton” 
was great iu sporting circles in those days, and “ AVeatley Richards” 
was only beginning to acquire that reputation which is still 
so justly great, while there were no breech-loaders), improvised an 
elephant from some corner — and elephants were more common 
in those times in private and native hands — and started for 
the spot. Sometimes he proved successful, sometimes unsuc- 
cessful ; but we can hardly recollect an instance in which ho 
paid the penalty of his life. If he succeeded in disposing of 
the “ he never ceased, if he was a very young hand, to 

bring up all the thrilling incidents connected with the occasion, 
sometimes with extraordinary additions arising from a liberal 
imagination or a love of the marvellous, for at least a year after. 
If alone, he certainly had more genuine sport than if one of a 
large party. If there was no elephant near at hand, or the tiger 
could not be more openly secured, he had recour.-e to the maclian, 
or elevated Beat iu a tree near tho observed haunt of the 
brute. There the ardent hunter sat, 01 lay, with lifles, guns, 
ammunition, and provender stores, till he secured the animal. 
In our opinion much of the early prestige of Englishmen in 
India was owing, not so much to their fair complexions and 
strange dress and manners, as to their following this and other 
very dangerous sport. The natives, Mahomedans and Hindus 
alike, were accustomed to look on the tiger ns a dreaded monster, 
and the latter even regarded him as divine ! To see these ruddy, 
white faced foreigners, even the youngest of thorn, going forth 
often single-handed to deal with such a brute, and regarding 
it in tho light of a sport, or tumasha , struck them with 
amazement. They could not explain it, except ou the sup- 
position that Englishmen were something super-human. These 
single hunts after tigers have very much dropped off now, and 
we often, too, hear of accidents. Not only have settlement and 
cultivation extended greatly, but the princely planter race has 
disappeared ; the assistants at such factories us are left are of a 
different breed ; the civilians, too, have fallen off iu this respect— 
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bound In the trammels of red-tape they cannot help it— and 
tigers, too, have retreated. 

The tiger hud his well known districts, where he had lived 
for generations with wife, family, and numerous feline conge* 
ners. In some parts he was as numerous as bees in a hive. One 
of the greatest of spring weather enjoyments was to look forward 
to the annual tiger-shooting excursion. The chiefs of the party 
were the Stidder planter, who came in for the lion's share of the cost, 
the Commissioner of the District or Division, and occasionally the 
Colonel of the regiment. Bound these redoubted leaders, their 
younger fellows, assistants and subordinates ranged themselves, 
with not seldom visitors from distant places, even as far as 
Calcutta. Most of the details as regards the numerical strength 
of the party, the ladies composing the same, the route, the 
inodes of transmission, the dates of the start and assemblage, the 
number of elephants, and the scene of operations, used to be 
fixed long beforehand in consultation, during morning or evening 
walks and rides, by the chiefs. Generally the planter, as 
well as providing elephants, had to put every thing in 
right train. The Commissariat was under the charge of one ; 
the arms and ammunition of another ( though every one look- 
ed after this particular himself, with the aid of his “bearer” 
and chupprassce) ; a Quai termaster General was appointed, 
and tents of the most comfoi table and even luxurious dimen- 
sions and makes were forthcoming ; the ladies who were to accom- 
pany the party and keep it in perfect good humour throughout, 
were known, and everything went ".as merry as a marriage bell." 
Especially did new-comers enjoy the prospect in anticipation. 
In these tiger hunts, both before and while they lnsted, there was 
enough of both novelty and anticipation, and thus there were 
all the elements of pleasure. There was an entire cessation and 
relief from woik. The change from the monotony of station 
life wus in itself very great. Every day the same old roads and 
rides, And the same faces, though there was no such thing 
as ennui in those dnys in India, gavo way to new country, pro- 
longed elephant rides, and a mode of life less artificial than or- 
dinary lu its simplicity and freedom The weather, too, at such 
seasons used to be all that could he wished. There was uo 
fatigue in exertion, and no danger of sunstroke. The mode of 
life in tents was one that even the dweller in a palace might envy, 
Large in dimensions, often with several rooms, and even ver- 
andahs and a bathroom ; comfortably furnished with camp-cots, 
chairs, tables and tcepoyn, and perhaps with some of Dickens’s or 
Lever’s earlier works, then just coming out, and numbers of Punch ; 
laid down with thick carpets or sutriugees ; they left little further 

21 
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to be desired in the way of accommodation. The discussion of 
the events of the day on further plans of the campaign of an even- 
ing round the dinner table, with playing of draughts and chess, 
and smoking without, were also so many things thrown in extra. 
Up early in the morning, before even cock-crow, shaved (there 
was much shaving in those days), bathed and dressed, a substantial 
breakfast followed. Guns aiul arms were then brought out, 
elephants were saddled, and chupprassees ran about hither and 
thither, At daylight the party were all off. leaving the tents 
in charge of the ladies, the servants, aiul the camp-followers. 
On occasions ladles were not slow to get on the elephants, too, 
and go through the entire day’s hunt. Generally more than 
one got on one elephant, and the peon occupied the hack s.-at 
of the hoivilnh, with ammunition and provender stores. Guns 
and rifles sto -d handy in front. The mnlanit then urged the 
elephant, and the party went, off in different directions, some 
keeping together, and some getting away, nenily every white 
face covered with a broad sola hit. When a tiger was sighted, 
generally the most experienced hand present took the first shot. 
Sometimes at very close (juarteis the tiger made a bound on to 
the head of the elephant and succeeded in planting his claws in 
the trunk or the head. The elephant, however, knew how to 
receive the rush and charge of the tiger, so as to fling him off 
or place him at a disadvantage, ro ns to be quickly shot down 
from the party perched above, or himself succeeded in so mauling 
and stamping the life out of the tiger that there was little left of 
him to shoot* When, however, the elephant was new to the 
sport, and the tiger succeeded in getting on to his head, not 
only the life of the mahout, hut of those on the Innvdah, 
stood in considerable jeopardy, for he would become either un- 
governable in his efforts to get lid of his enemy, or start 
off at a furious pace through the jungle, where often the branches 
of trees stood in the way of the riders, and this even after the 
tiger had been got lid of. Sometimes the mahout hod to use 
his heavy iron prod to hang the tiger off the elephant’s head and 
his own person. On very rare occasions was the mulmut himself 
pulled off by the tiger; and on still rarer occasions did the tiger 
succeed, by a well-directed leap, in planting himself either 
right in front or in the midst of the group on the top, or 
in climbing up, when, if lie did not instantly meet with his quietus 
by a well aimed ball or two, the situation was one of extreme peril, 
very, seldom, however, has any rider or mahout been ever seriously 
hurt or killed. The old and experienced civilian, or planter, shikari 
remained quite cool in the presence and midst of the greatest dan- 
ger, and often preferred tp deal with the tiger at close quarters. 
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As tlie day wore on ami tho sun grew hotter, the party return- 
ed to quarters, and after a good bath, betook themselves to a 
substantial tiffin, and thereafter there was rest and recreation 
for all except the cooks till the grand reunion at dinner iu tho 
evening, followed by the usual social chit-chat, &c. Dead tigers 
used generally to be skinned, and the skin alone preserved by its 
destroyer as a trophy, the bullet marks being faith fully shown 
on these skins many years after. When the hunt was over, 
tho tents, &c., were stiuek and packed up, and the route back 
was the order. Returned to the station, every ono lived on the 
exploits and incidents of the hunt till tho next great occasion 
came on. 

Buffalo-Hunting . 

This wn«* probably the most dangerous of all the sports, was 
hot often followed, and has now, we believe, quite died out. Large 
paities were not made up to kill a bull do, and only men of the 
coolest n'-uve, or uil her lecklos-* of lift*, went at this gamo. A herd 
of wild I in Haloes being sighted quietly feeding iu an opeu, or on the 
brink of a river, under the lead of a grand male, they were approach- 
ed mi horse hack as noiselessly as possible and to as convenient 
a proximity as the natiue of tho ground and cover admitted, 
when aim was taken at. a vital part, and the shot which rang 
out. was either tho death -knell of the beast, or the Bignal to 
remember the old adage that “discretion is t ho better part of 
valour." Sometimes, however a sicoud shot quickly followed the 
first, and pioved effectual. Blit if not, tho male at once charged 
bis enemy with his enormous limns, while the females scampered 
away in a body, Being on horseback, the daring sportsman 
had to keep much to tho open, and, unless tho horse was 
so Heel, a^ to leave his pursuer far behind, or the career of the lat- 
ter was cut short by bis strength failing from loss of blood, or by a 
shot fiom another sportsman ; or if the nature of the ground 
afforded ft dextrous retreat. tho limiter became the hunted, and a 
scene ensued which would be laugh inspiring were it, not one that 
involved his very life. Making a rapid mental calculation how many 
minutes more and his mortal enemy would be down on him, 
with the bearing and position of trees, lie had quickly to rein in 
and get off his limse, and make for the nearest tree, and climb it. 
The buffalo, however, would not be thus baulked of his revenge. 
After a moment’s stop iu his gallop, to take iu the transaction 
which bad just passed before him, he would madly till up to tho 
tree, toss about his horns, snort, and look up, and show every sign 
of ungovernable rage and furv. In a ea so that, occurs to us the 
single hunter was besieged up in a tree by a determined buffalo 
for a day and a night. Tb& iufiuiatod 'beast a very now and then ' 
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looked up (the hunted hunter looking down on him and grimly 
holding on), and then charged the tre«, At length, thoroughly 
tired out, the beast left the next morning, after making one more 
final charge. When he saw the coast quite clear, the hunter 
dismounted, laid hold of his horse, which had not wandered 
away, and galloped home. His cara sposa, for he was married, 
never allowed him to go after a buffalo again. The horns of the 
animal formed the hunter’s trophy after a successful venture, and 
we have seen some horns the size of which will hardly be credited. 

Pig Sticking . 

Fig Sticking was probably the most exciting, If not the most 
dangerous, kind of sport in those days. It was pursued on horse- 
back, and with loaded spears, aud sometimes used to he attend* d 
with accidents. It required a good rider, a strong arm, and a good 
steady aim with the spear, and was generally preferred by t lie 
younger members of the sporting community, principally the 
planter’s assistants, to any other sport. A number of native-mado 
spears, with handies from five to «i\. or seven feet long, of young 
tough bamboo, and heavily loaded at the top, as a balance and 
to drive home the tin ust, were always kept, ready. Shaip and 
bright, they were formidable weapons, and used sometimes 
to be brought into play in the local land-fighis, or fights legarding 
land with neigh bou ring zemindars. When such a spear was driven 
in, or delivered with full force, by a powerful arm, into a vital 
part, while ruling past the hunted boar, the beast was generally 
placed hors de combat . There used to bo more than one gener- 
ally engaged in a pig-sticking match The hunt having been 
determined on, the riders set out each with several spears aud 
with such dogs as ould be mustered. When the wild hoar had 
been roused, the riders weut alter him, and on riding past him, 
digged into him with the spear. When he was thus wounded, the 
dogs generally fastened on to him, and ended him. But it was 
not always such an easy matter to deal witli him. Often the first 
thrust only served to infuriate him, and, if the rider was not 
particularly quick and active in eludiug him, he made an infuriat- 
ed rush, which, unless checked by another well-planted thrust, 
usually ended in the horse’s foot or side being ripped up, and 
horse and rider both brought down to the ground. The rider 
then had to save his own skin and on foot. A few dogs at 
such a time proved invaluable auxiliaries, though many a fine 
animal has met his death wound from a wounded hoar. The 
enormous curved tusk, pointed and sharp, would do its work 
most effectually wherever it was brought to bear, and the short 
'Powerful neck of the boar would w&rk with a will, the little 
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eyes shooting out unmitigated wrath. Just as in tiger-hunts, the 
skin of the brute rewarded the Anglo-Indian Nimrod, so here 
the tusks constituted his trophy, Pig-stickiug was the occasion 
of many a reunion of bachelor planters and their assistants. 

Deer-shooting. 

The Deer, it may be observed, is a far more graceful and harm- 
less animal than any previously mentioned, and yet its shooting 
sometimes was not quite easy, and sometimes even daugerouB. Deer 
may be found of various kinds and different sizes in many parts. 
Two varieties however — a small, and a very large one — are, or were, 
to he met with in Bengal, the larger variety being rarer often in 
woods ami jungles ; they inay he found at early dawn, coming down 
to the hank of a river to drink. Their peculiar cry or call, too, can- 
not be mistaken. The sportsman had to rise very early for this sport, 
long before day-break, ami clad in a real limiting suit, get to the 
deer Iniunls, and stalk along till he got his game down. Deer are 
not found many together, and a fine branching male, which can fur- 
nish a trophy in a good pair of horns, is not usually met with, and 
is therefore reckoned a prize. There is much gentle excitement in 
deer -shooting, and little danger to life or limb, unless the animal 
bears down on you and knocks you over with his horns, before he 
falls over himself. Unlike tiger, and other wild animals which 
are hunted, the flesh of the deer appears afterwards on the table, 
and a “ haunch of venison" ( though not {i prime”) was no rarity 
on many an Indian table in the times of which we write. 
Most of the leading houses in those times could show numerous 
hunting trophies of deeis* antlers, boat's tusks, buffalo horns, 
and tiger aud leopard skins. Such ti op hies of sport and prowess 
are seldom now seen in the uiofusBil, unless as remnants of a 
bygone age. 

India teems with birds affording excellent eating. The larger 
swamps aud morasses, away from towns sometimes abound with 
them : — partridge, quail, water-hens, pheasant, plover, wild duck, 
flamingoes, and a variety of other migratory birds. The sky used 
to be streaked with long lines of these migratory birds, pursuing 
their flight from morning till evening, ofteu for weeks together. 
They often settled on the hanks of swamps, and thus afforded sport. 
Water dogs were necessary in such bird-sport, and a good deal of 
wading in water had sometimes to be gone through. The sports- 
man, fortified with an early substantial breakfast, with a powder and 
a spirit flask Blung over his shoulders, the former handy, and shot 
belt either round his waist, or tilso over his shoulder, with caps, 
wadding, and other necessaries, shouldered his favourite "Joe 
Mauton” or “ Westley Richards,” and, calling his dogs, sallied 
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forth, sometimes by himself, sometimes with a companion, and 
generally returned witli a very good bag. 

The Races. 

The races, how well we remember thorn I Thoy were not the 
humdrum, matter-of-courso, soulless, occurrence's, that we have seen 
obtaining at a later clay. With changes in other tilings, in the very 
constitution and material of European society, it cannot ho expected 
that racing alone should have remained unaffected. The real 
enjoyment of racing, like that of spoiling, is a thing of the past and 
“lchabod” Is written over most of the old race-courses of Bengal. 
Here, too, it was the Independent element in the European commu- 
nity who set the example and led the way in this fine old 
English sport. They had the finest animals, often Arabs of high 
breed and value, and tin* other concomitants css- ntial to success, such 
as spirit, cash, &c., though they were always ably seconded by 
tbe civilian element. Civilians, however, seldom po^es^ed good 
horses, perhaps not deeming it woith their while to own them 
when they T might he removed far away, and still oflener 
lacking the means. Yet there were several bright exceptions. 
The race-course of the station ran round a splendid, park like 
plain, a couple of miles out of town, in the, centre of which there 
were some Hindu temples Hunounded by a clump of l ices, and 
also a slight elevation. In length, tlm com so was nearly two 
miles; and the stand was situated at the entrance to the grounds 
from the town side ; near the stand were the weighing ground, 
&c. The hot weather being unfavorable to both man and horse 
for racing, it came ofF always in the cold season, ami as Scotch- 
men predominated, on the week following New Ycat's day in 
January. This was the 14 race week/’ and used to ho the most 
Stirling, and generally most important in the whole year. Balls 
preceded and followed it. Eor months preceding tho races 
formed a principal subject of conversation, meetings came off 
at which racing inattois were discussed, and preliminaries 
arranged and fixed on. Races were chosen, and events deter- 
mined, anti training began early. Stewards, &c , were appoint- 
ed, and wealthy natives induced to join by high example and 
persuasion. In some cases these natives acquired in this way a fami- 
liarity with free and easy English manners and ways which stood 
them in good stead in after life. 

During the eventful week, the stand, which was usually 
deserted, had chairs placed in it; temporary stables were run up 
near it, for the accommodation of the racers; the weighing ground 
was enclosed, and coffee-stalls, where a tluiving business used 
to be done every morning at four annus a cup, were put up 
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and supplied with the materials of early refreshments by 
private contractors. The last event at the close of the week 
was, generally, a hurdles race, in which the more adventurous spirits 
used to contend, and which sometimes terminated with one or 
more falls, and sometimes with a serious accident The more 
weighty events of the previous days used to he varied with 
such light things as a hack race of native tats ridden by their 
owners, generally the most strikingly comical of all the races. 
To sec these tats, sometimes as lean as Don Quixote’s Itosinante, 
and ridden often by native lads who had to hold on witli both 
bands, furnished a great dt al of laughter. There used to be also 
cheroot races, in which the successful rider had to bring in 
a lighted cheroot at the end ; and races in which the winner 
was he who arrived the last ! Professional European jockeys rode 
in the principal events. 

Bulls. 

Many opportunities were inade or found for balls, dinner 
parties, and other such festive occasions. Dinners and bachelors' 
lunches have been described in another place, as well as the 

major picnic exclusions which came off under the pretext of 

tiger shooting. The minor picnics genoially restricted them- 
selves to a few ladies and gentlemen, and sometimes younger 
folk, who spent the day in some* freedom at one or other of 
the ruins or piet unique spots which for more than a mile sur- 
rounded the old native city. There were the annual station 

ball, the Christinas ball, the race ball, the military and civi- 
lian balls, the planters' ball, and other balls. The annual ball 
used to bo by general subscription, for the expenses for a 
champagne snippet were considerable m those days. The Christ- 
mas ball sometimes used to be merged into the annual station 
ball, and sometimes not. especially when there wore a number 
of new ladies present. The race ball, given by the Race Com- 
mittee, caine oil after the race week, and generally commanded the 
largest attendance. The planteis' ball, given by one or more 
planters, happened either before or after the indigo season. These 
were all occasions when all the out stations were represented. 
The civilian and military balls were given by the civilians 
and the military, who, iu this respect, witli the planters 
fought a triangular festive combat. There was no Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal then, but subsequently, when he appeared 
on the scene, whenever he happened to arrive at the station 
about once every two years or so, a ball was got up in bis honor 
by the principal residents. 

At these balls, of course, only the Upper Ten, the three “ sets, 19 
figured. Ladies, being few, used to be got from very great 
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distances, and were generally found to make the sacrifice. The 
stately quadrille, the gay waltzes, and country dances, were in 
vogue in those days, and no one had even heard of a polka. At 
about 8 or 9 P.M. the ball opened ; at about 11 or 11^ p.m. there 
was the adjournment to the supper. When it was over, generally 
in about an hour, dancing was resumed to the strains of the 
military band, lent for the occasion by the Colonel, and continued 
by the more youthful members of the party to the small hours of 
the morning. 

Conclusion . 

We have taken a glance at the days gone by and contrasted them 
with the present, what is most marked in these degenerate times is 
the loss of individual freedom and play. Everything is set hard and 
fast within rules and red-tape. The man who would do anything 
roust go out of the service to do it, — nay, the influence of a degener- 
ate age follows him even there, and checks and hinders all free growth. 
Men are being dwarfed down like Japanese plants, all round, 
or are being born dwarfed. What will be the eud of the present 
state of things iu — say, a century? Shall we attempt a prediction 
from what we see around us ? The natives will simply rise to a 
level with the Europeans, the latter dwarfed and restricted, the 
former puffed out and swollen ; power and rule will then come 
to he almost evenly divided between the black and the white 
** brothers, "-rand the natural result of the vast iiumoiic.il super- 
iority of the former will be seen in their entirely displacing the 
latter. Our Empire in the East will then have departed. First 
we were unjust to our own poorer Europeans and East Indians, 
regarding, them as lower than the Hindus and Mahomed a ns. 
Next we forced on the natives the merest externals of an edu- 
cation and a civilisation which no Oriental people will ever 
accept iu its essence and entirety, — uot even the Parsecs and Jews 
who are the most progressive of the races of Asia, much less 
the Hindus and Mahoinedaus. Who but a mad man can ever 
hope to make Englishmen of such materials ? And now, the 
natural result is that the native mind has lost that reverence and 
respect for us, as for a superior race, which has been the “ divinity 
which hedged us in' 1 so long. The breaking out into external 
manifestations of the changes going on within, cannot be very 
fkr off 
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T HE capture of Kandahar was followed on the 4th October 
by that of Herat, after a battle outside the city iii which Ayub’s 
forces were totally defeated. Ayuh himself is officially reported 
to have takeu refuge in Persian territory, and active opposition 
to the Ameers authoiity appears to have almost entirely subsided. ’ 
The cessation of anxiety on account of the affairs of Af- 
gliauistau has left the Government of India free to devote all 
its energies to questions of domestic policy, and the past three 
months have witnessed distinct and detailed pronouncements of 
Lord Ripon's views in almost every branch of the administration. 
The financial, the educational, the municipal, and the agricultural 
policy of the Government have all formed the subjects of separate 
minutes, the views enunciated displaying, in each case, a marked 
advance. TJ)e impression that had grown up during the earlier 
days of the Dew regime, that quieta non movere was to be its 
guiding principle, and that the policy of masterly inactivity was to 
be extended from foreign to domestic affairs, has been succeeded by 
a doubt whether it is not embarking in too multifarious, if not too 
ambitious, a programme. 

If, however, the various minutes that have been recorded on 
the great questions it has determined to take in hand, are examin- 
ed, it will be found that in no case is there any indication of 
either innovation or precipitancy. The policy to be pursued is 
in every instance a development of established principles, and 
for the most part, of principles that have already been proved in 
practice and endorsed by the verdict of public opinion. 

To take the financial policy embodied in the minute of Septem- 
ber last. The measures of decentralisation comprised in it are 
simply an extension of the scheme tentatively initiated by Lord 
Mayo in 1870. 

Uuder Lord Mayo’s scheme the local Governments had certain 
heads of expenditure made over to them, along with the corres- 
ponding receipts and a fixed subsidy estimated to cover the differ- 
ence between the two. Any surplus that might arise was to be at 
their disposal, while, on the other hand, they were to make good 
any deficit. This scheme was extended in 1 877 as regards all 
the Governments except that of Madras, by assigning to them 
certain additional heads of income along with the responsibility 

25 
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for local and provincial works. The agreements under which 
these arrangements were made, have either expired, or would 
have expired in the current year. Under the new arrangement, 
which is to come into force throughout the country from the 
commencement of the financial year 1882-83, the system of 
fixed subsidies will cease, and in its stead each province will 
have made over to it a certain proportion of the land revenue 
collected within its limits. At the same time all but a few heads 
of expenditure and revenue, are to be made over either wholly 
or in part to the local Governments. A further cliauge is that, 
whereas, under the previous arrangements, the Supreme Govern- 
•meut reserved to itself the right to modify its grauts iu case of 
severe fiscal pressure, 6uch as might arise from a failure of the 
opium revenue, war or famine, it has now pledged itself to make 
no call on the local Governments except iu the case of disaster 
so abnormal as to exhaust the Imperial reserves and resources, 
and necessitate a suspension of the entire machinery of public 
improvement throughout the empiie. At the same time the local 
Governments will be bound, ^ on their side, to meet their own 
famine requirements, within certain limits determined by the 
extent of their resources. Provincial resources, runs the Resolution 
“consist of (1) current income during the period of distress; 
(2) accumulated savings of past years, iu excess of the ordinary 
* working balance* ; and (3) the margin of provincialised income 
over expenditure in normal years, which is the Provincial 
Government's profit on the contract available for public improve- 
ments. Upon these, provincial responsibility will be enforced 
in proportion to their nature. The first should be entirely ex- 
hausted, every avoidable expense in every department being 
retrenched, and the Public Works grants being applied to 
famine works to the very utmost possible. The second should 
be drawn upon to two-thirds only of their total amount. The third 
will, in the first place, be made liable to whatever extent may 
be necessary, in addition to the ordinary Public Works grants, 
for the completion of works begun as relief woiks under the 
pressure of famine. In cases where, no such need for completion 
remains after a famine, this third resource will be chargeable up 
to one-fourth, at most, for payment of interest of Imperial loans 
( if any) which have been raised to meet the excess cost of that 
famine in the Province.** 

In the years 1879-80, and 1880-81 the local Governments were 
called upon to contribute i?670,000 in the aggregate towards the 
cost of the Afghan war, and this sum the Supreme Government pro- 
mises, in the event of a sufficient surplus accruing in the current 
year, to re-imburse. The advantage of the new system is that, on 
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the one hand, the local Governments will be as far as possible relie v-* 
ed from all uncertainty about their future resources, while, on 
the other, they will acquire a direct interest in the most important 
item of imperial revenue collected by them. 

Constautaneously with these important changes the local Govern- 
ments are exhorted to follow the example of decentralisation 
thus set them and inaugurate more liberal systems of self-govern- 
ment by making over to properly constituted local agencies a 
considerable portion of the provincial revenues, to be expended 
on such branches of administration as may be most conveniently 
entrusted to their control. With this view they are invited 1 to 
undertake a careful scrutiny of Provincial, Local, and Municipal 
accounts, with the view of ascertaining (1) what items of receipt 
and charge can be transferred from * Provincial * to 1 Local’ 
heads, for administration by Committees comprising non-official, 
and wherever possible, elected menders, and what items already 
i Local ’ but not so administered, might suitably be so ; (2) what 
redistribution of items is desirable in order to lay on Local and 
Municipal bodies those which are best understood and appreciat- 
ed by the people ; («3) what measures, legislative or otherwise, 
are necessary to ensure more local self-government. Incidentally 
to the scrutiny they will probably notice, and might carefully 
consider, (4), ways of equalizing local and municipal taxation 
throughout the Empiie, checking severe or unsuitable imposts, 
and favouiiug forms most in accordance with popular opinion 
or sentiment/’ 

The views of the Government of India regarding Municipal 
Government have found further expiessiou in a letter to the 
Government of Bengal according sanction to the bill to ameud 
the Calcutta Municipal Consolidation Act, and in more than one 
of the addresses delivered by the Viceroy to Municipal bodies 
during his late tour iu Upper India. The tendency of these 
views is towards the extension to Municipalities iu practice of 
the fullest liberty of action or in action compatible with tlie 
law, except in those extreme cases in which public interests of 
paiamount importance would suffer seriously from noH-iuterfer- 
ence. Hitherto the practice has been to let Municipalities have 
their own way only where the Local Government feels little oir 
no interest in their decisions, iu all other cases oither official pres- 
sure has been brought to bear to secure a favourable vote, or ilia 
Municipal Commissioners have beeu given plainly to understand 
that an adverse vote would be followed by Government intervention. 

The main occasion of this declaration of the Government of In^ia 
in favour of a more tolerant aud liberal course of action has been 
the inclusion in the Calcutta Act, already referred to, of a provision 
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enabling the local Government to compel the Municipality to 
extend the water supply to certain portions of the Suburbs. 
While assenting to the Bill, the Viceroy, remarks on this point 
that it is not without hesitation that he “ accords his consent 
to an enactment which interferes, even upon justifiable grounds, 
with the free notion of the Municipality of Calcutta in a matter 
properly falling within its legitimate functions. Having regard to 
the great importance attaching to the development of municipal 
and other similar institutions in India, it appears to the Gover- 
nor-General most desirable to avoid, as far as possible, taking 
any step which may have the appearance of arresting the growth 
of such institutions, or of unduly restricting their liberty of 
action. In making these remarks, lie is not forgetful of the 
fact that municipal bodies may not always arrive at correct con- 
clusions, and that their mode of transacting business may at 
times delay the prompt execution of important measures of local 
improvement. Proceedings of this kind naturally have the 
effect of dissatisfying the Executive Government, on which rests 
the ultimate responsibility of providing for the legitimate wants 
of the people, and which therefore may reasonably feel itself 
impelled to interpose for the purpose of forcing the municipal 
authorities concerned to recognise, and act up to, their proper 
obligations. Such interference is doubtless in some cases una- 
voidable ; but it is none the less desirable that, in dealing with 
the shortcomings of local representative bodies, all possible 
patience and forbearance should be shown. It must be remem- 
bered that the introduction of municipal institutions into India 
is only of comparatively recent date, and that, even in England, 
where such institutions are of long growth, and are consonant 
with the habits of the people, many instances might be adduced 
from the records of Town Councils and other local bodies, not 
only in the past, but also in the present day, of proceedings little, 
if at all, less open to criticism than the most noticeable of the 
c&Bes which have given ground for complaint in this country. 

But although in the opinion of the Governor-General municipal 
and other local bodies in India have exceptional claims to be 
treated with patience and consideration, lie does not wish to 
imply that there should be no limit to the extent to which such 
bodies should be allowed to abuse their powers, or neglect their 
duties ; and he readily admits that the case of a large city, 6uch 
as Calcutta, which is surrounded by important suburbs under 
separate municipal management, is one which, as has been shown 
by experience in England, is especially difficult to deal with, and 
in which therefore legislative interference may at times be not 
only warrantable, but indispensable. His Excellency does not 
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desire to enter into the discussions which have taken place re- 
garding the water-supply of Calcutta and the Suburbs, nor does 
he wish his action in assenting to the present Bill to be inter- 
preted as condemnatory of the views of those gentlemen who 
opposed it. tie thinks it sufficient to say that, after a careful 
consideration of all the circumstances, it seems to him clear that 
the water required for the wants of the Town and Suburbs 
should be supplied fiom the same source, and managed on the 
same system. In order to cany out such a scheme, however, the 
conflicting interests of the separate municipal bodies concerned 
must bo reconciled, and the plan of placing the Government of 
Bengal in the position of an arbitrator in the matter of water- 
supply between the Town of Calcutta and the Suburbs seems 
both a reasonable and convenient one. At the same time the 
Governor-General is decidedly of opinion — and he trusts that 
this opinion will be shared by 11 is Honor the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor — that the local Government should refraiu from exercising 
the powers conferred by section 15 of the Bill, unless it should 
be clearly shown that a satisfactory arrangement for the joint 
water-supply of the Town and Suburbs cannot be otherwise se- 
cured. It should also be clearly understood that the burdens of 
the Calcutta rate-payers are not to be increased owing to the 
extension of the water-system to any of the environs of the 
Town.” 

There is much to be Baid in favour of this policy. The very 
basis of self-government is liberty of action, and any limi- 
tation of that liberty should apply, not to the choice to be made, 
but to the subject matter in respect of which the option is 
grauted. To give men the power at voting fur or against a certain 
course of action, and at the same time to put procure ou them 
to vote one way or the other, is scarcely calculated to develop 
in them a sense either of their own responsibility, or of respect 
for the honesty of their rulers. 

In his speech to the Municipal Committee at Delhi, the 
Viceroy spoke at length on the same topic and in a similar 
spirit. “ 1 am very well aware,” he said, “ that such a work as 
that of developing seif-go vein men t in a country like this must 
necessarily be a gradual woik ; that it must he carried out in 
one way in one part of this great Peninsula, and in another way 
in auothei ; — that one poilion of the country may be more fit 
for the wide application of the principles of seif-government than 
another ; but the object of that resolution was to call public 
and official attention to the great importance of the principle 
itself, and to mark emphatically the desire of the Government 
that every effort should be made to afford it all that development 
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and extension which the special circumstances of each locality 
might render possible. I look upon the extension of Belt- 
government as the best means at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of India at the present time for promoting and extending 
the political education of the people of this country. I have 
no doubt that there are in India, just as there are in England, 
municipal bodies that are not always wise, that are sometimes 
found to obstruct measures of importance, and possibly, even 
seriously to neglect their duties, I very well recollect, a good 
many years ago, the late Lord Palmerston, who, as you know, 
was a great English minister, telling the House of Commons, 
when lie was advocating sanitary reform, that there was always 
in every town in England a clean party and a dirty party — a party 
that was in favour of a good water-supply and good drainage, 
and a party opposed to measures of that kind. I have not the 
least doubt that there is a clean party and a dirty party in the 
towns and cities of India, and I can quite understand that 
to men zealous for improvement, it may often be trying to 
to see important schemes calculated to confer great benefits on 
a large community postponed, or marred, or laid aside, from 
ignorance, or apathy, or indifference. 13nt I may venture to 
say to those who may be not unnaturally impatient at such 
untoward occurrences, that they should not let their impatience 
run away with them to the extent of allowing them to obstruct 
or abandon the principle of self-government. Patience is neces- 
sary in the beginning of all things ; it is necessary in the con- 
duct of all public affairs, especially where a more or less nu- 
merous body of men have been brought together, and 1 would 
ask those w’hose favourite schemes may be thwarted or opposed, 
to remember that the establishment, development, and practical 
working of self-government is in itself a great benefit to the 
country ; that it is not only an end to be pursued, hut a 
great object of political education to be attained, and therefore 
we may well put up with disappointment and aimoyance.iather 
than sweep away those institutions which are calculated in the 
end, as they become better understood aud as the people become 
more accustomed to work them, to confer large benefits upon 
the community in general. Gentlemen, I therefore desire, aud my 
colleagues desire with me, to see the powers and independ- 
ence of local bodies increased and extended as opportunity may 
offer. We desire to see the principle of election extended where 
it may be possible, although we are well aware that we can only 
proceed gradually and tentatively in that direction." 

The true policy of the Government seems to be to restrict 
the control of Municipalities to such matters as can be entrusted 
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to them with a fair degree of confidence, and, having done so, 
to give them the utmost possible discretion within those limits. 
Where they cannot be trusted to decide rightly, or where the 
consequences of error would be so serious that it would be op- 
posed to public entrusts to encounter the risk of their deciding 
wrongly, they should not be invited to decide at all. 

On the question of State education, the views of the Govern- 
ment have not l»een expressed with so much detail. Enough, 
however, is known to indicate that it has decided on a consider- 
able extension of the means of primary instruction, while it is 
disposed to reduce within much narrower limits the existing 
expenditure of public money on the higher education of the 
well-to-do classes. A strong Committee is about to sit in Calcutta 
to consider the question of a complete reorganisation of this 
branch of the administration ; hut any change that may be in- 
troduced will probably be gradual in its operation. Of all 
subjects, next to taxation, this is, perhaps, the one which excites 
the greatest amount of feeling among the upper section of the 
native community, especially in Bengal, where the Babu lias 
come to look upon the free education of his children in the 
English language as part of the duty of the Government, and 
opposition to any extensive reduction of the expenditure uuder 
this head will probably be both vigorous and widespread. 

The subject of education for the children of the poorer classes 
of Europeans and Eurasians has also formed the subject of a 
Minute distinguished as much by its sympathetic tone as by the 
thoughtfulness and liberality of the scheme described iu it. 

The interval between the Simla and Calcutta seasons has been 
utilised by the Viceroy for the purpose of a tour of portions of 
Upper India and Raj putana, the places visited including Delhi, 
Agra, Jeypore, Amber, Ajmir, Chittor and Benares. Uis Excel- 
lency's reception was every where of the most enthusiastic 
description, and in Raj pu tana was marked by a magnificent 
display of barbaric pomp, combined with lavish hospitality. The 
various ceremonials gone through scarcely call for description 
here. Of the addresses delivered, all that need be said is that 
they were marked by more than the usual cordiality on the one 
side and on the other by a warmth of sympathy which cannot 
fail to win for Lord Ripon an exalted place in the estimation of 
the chiefs and people who were their recipients. 

One of the first acts of the Government since its arrival in 
Calcutta has been the publication of a Resolution, bearing date 
December 8th, on the organisation of Agricultural Departments 
in India. The main object of these Departments, which will be 
under the provincial administrations, will be the carrying out 
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of the programme sketched in the Report -of the Famine Commis- 
sion, i. e. Firstly . — More complete and systematic ascertaining and 
rendering available of the statistics of vital, agricultural and 
economic facts for every part of India in order that Government 
and its officers may always be in possession of an adequate 
knowledge of the actual condition of the country, its population, 
and resources. 

Secondly . — The general improvement of Indian agriculture 
with the view of increasing the food-supply and general resources 
of the people. 

Thirdly . — Better and prompt organization of famine relief 
whenever the actual approach of famine may be indicated by 
the statistical information. 

Pending the full consideration by the local Governments of the 
Draft Famine Code prepared by the Commissioners, the third 
of these subjects will, however, be held in abeyance. The data 
for carrying out the second item in the programme have yet to 
be ascertained. It is to thefitst p ant accoidmgly that the attention 
of the Departments will be immediately confined, 11 consideration 
being primarily given to the development of a permanent organ- 
isation in each province of such a character as may be most 
compatible with existing administrative arrangements, with the 
view of confiding to it the execution of those measures which 
may be required for the maintenance of a thorough system of 
agricultural inquiry.” 

The collection of agricultural statistics, the investigation of 
local conditions, with a view to ascertaining what special obstacles 
exist to agricultural improvement and by what means they can 
be most readily removed, will be the earliest work to be under- 
taken, the broader questions of general improvement being 
deferred till the analysis already indicated has been completed. 

As far as possible, the work of the Department will be car- 
ried out through the agency of existing establishments, the 
settlement establishments, being utilised for the purpose wherever 
available, and the resolution impresses on the local Governments 
the necessity of securing the co-operation of native gentlemen 
who are interested in Indian Agriculture and acquainted with 
its details, as well as the £uropean community of planters and 
landlords. r l he resolution concludes by thus summing up the 
views of the Government : — 

The views of the Government of India may be summed up by 
saying tbat tbe foundation of the work of an Indian Agricultural 
Department Bliould be the accurate investigation of facts with the 
view of ascertaining what administrative course is necessary to 
preserve the stability of agricultural operations. It is desired, 
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therefore, that the new departments should be bo constituted as to 
c ive the fullest effect to this policy. The primary efforts of the 
Denartments should, when established, be devoted to the organiza- 
tion of agricultural inquiry, which has been shown to comprise 
the duties of gauging Die stability of agricultural operations lit 
every part of a province, of classifyiu ; the areas of the province 
accordin'* to the results of careful- mve -ligation, and of deciding 
what method o p administrative treat uent is suitable to each, so as- 
to maintain agricultural ope. .tions up to the highest standard of 
efficiency possilde under present com! tions. JJrom a system of 
a'Micultural enquiries thus conduced will follow the gradual 
develonment of a 'rcultural iinprovcme .t in its manifold variety, 
and* the* Govern . n c*n t of India «i\l he satisfied, if, on the first const.- 
0 f a n agricultural Dcpai tmeut, the organisation of agn- 
ci ltural inquiry" is placed in the hands of qualified officials to 
wi.om may 0 be committed the subserp.ent preparation of carefully 
considered proposals for agricultural improvement. 

The loth December 1SSI. 


POSTCRIPr. 

T TIE only event of importance that lias occurred since the 
above was wiitteu, lias been the visit of Lord Ripon to 

f? >i noooti ami Moulmfin. _ 

Teaviu" Calcutta iu the Govenunent steamer Tenassenm on 
the 17th "nrta.it, Ills Excellency and suite reached Rangoon on the 
•Oil. and, alter remaining the.e six days, proceeued on the 
26th’ to Moulmein. The im-optiou at both places was most warm, 
and the imp.ession p.odueed on Lo.d llipou by the country and 
ueople appears t«» have been a very pleasing one 
* 11 is Excellency is expected to rttum to Calcutta on the 2nd 

proximo. 

j December Slst, 1SS1. 
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CALCUTTA REVIEW. 


NO. CXLVII I. 


Art. I— THE INDIAN SERVICES. 

T UGETE Veneres , Cupidinesque. Let all things gay and 
graceful mouru the untimely loss of Ali Baba! Had he 
lived long enough, the subject of the present paper might 
have found a fitter draughtsman : one who could tell truth laugh- 
ing, and utter useful commonplaces in his own original and striking 
manners — Difficile est proprii communia dicere ! Possibly his 
picture would not have been all light and sweetness. Readers 
of his Twenty-one Days will recollect such passages as the 
following : — 

“Reams of hiccoughing platitudes lodged in the pigeon-holes 
of the Home Office by all the gentlemen clerks and gentlemen 
farmers of the world cannot mend this ; while the Indian villager 
has to maintain the glorious phantasmagoria of an imperial policy ; 
while he lias to support legions of scarlet soldiers, golden chupras- 
sies, purple politicals, and green commissions ; he must remain 
the hunger-stricken, over-driven phautom that he is.” 

Yet after all due allowance had been made for whimsical exag- 
geration and pleasant pautagruelism ; after the poetical Viceroy, 
the unloaded Commander-in-Chief, the “long shore Governors/' 
the bi-mundane Atchdeacon and the rest, had been discounted, 
there would doubtless have beeu left a residuum of real merit and 
of good honest labour that would have resisted ridicule and sur- 
vived in the crucible of satire. It is impossible to believe that so 
acute an observer, so manly a thinker as Mr. Aberigh-Mack&y 
could have intended to play the part of Smelfungus, who went 
from Dan to Beersheba and found all barren. He must have 
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meant to acknowledge tliat great wars had been sometimes waged, 
great public works somewhere constructed, in British India ; that 
the peace had been kept, and life and property protected, to a 
degree not usual in Eastern commies. In one of his papers ho 
went so far as to represent a District Judge as a man who wont 
about, philandering in giay kid gloves, and only looked into his 
court in his innmens perdus , to bandv lepartees with the Bar. Yet 
he must have known that above the District Judge t.liore was 
a High Court to which lie had to submit qnarteily statements of 
the ou^iness before him, ami of the number of days which he 
devoted to it. 

But Ali Baba is gone ; and it will be many a long j r ear before 
the Indian services again meet with a pen so fit to describe their 
merits and their drawbacks. A foreign traveller once said of the 
mlers of Anglo-India that they were just, hut not amiable ; in 
which sentence ( whether intentionally or not) he sounded a high 
note of praise. It was Dr. Johnson's mature experience of his 
countrymen that they were less ju**t than he had supposed when 
young, but more generous. If the foreign Administiator of India 
really reverses this finding, it must be because, while intercourse 
with undeveloped tubes and races leads to some ansteiity of feel- 
ing or of manner, yet the s< nse «>f gieat responsibilities stimulates 
to a corresponding earnestness in the discharge of duty. Over all, 
and apart from this, it is a historical fact that the services have 
at all times hitherto comprised among their ranks a select few 
of whose soaring aims and specific genius thev have made such a 
standard as has tended to keep their tone and their traditions upon 
a lofty level. 

Such men have not always found glory — which indeed is not an 
English ideal — the salt of the earth sometimes eludes all analysis. 
As a great modern writer* has said : — 

“The growing good of the world is partly dependent on unhis- 
toric acts ; and, that things are not so ill with you and me as they 
might have been, is half owing to the number who lived faithfully 
a hidden life, and rest in unvisited tombs, ’* 

Even of those who have achieved, how many are as good as 
forgot already ? Beyond a small circle of specialists, who knows tho 
name of Augustus Cleveland, the tamer of the Bengal lull savages, of 
Shore the pioneer of Dehra Doon, of the founders of the Trigonome- 
tric Survey, the framers of the Penal Code, or the Engineer of the 
Grand Trunk Road ? 

And not only are these men unremembered in many instances, 
but the very nature of their work may be called in question. 

•(ieoige Eliot. 
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That inverted patriotism which is, in respect of national matters, 
what inorhid self-examination is to individuals, finds it an easy 
undertaking to hit blots in Britannia's blazoned scutcheon. The 
morality of Indian conquest has not escaped these critics ; and in 
some instances — such as the conduct of Sir Charles Napier in 
Sindh— the end has been bold to fail in justifying the means 
adopted. It may be said that a distant nation ought never to 
“ turn the eagle against heaven’s course,” * and go back to the 
old Eastern ciadie to domineer over t lie decline of its parent race. 
The natives of India are unfiiendly, possibly irreconcilably so, 
to i he nation of upstart aliens who spend their haul earned half- 
pence in teaching them lessons that they have no wish to learn 
They would suck tl eir egi>s cheaper and moie easily without the 
encumbrance of Biitish aid. 

The-c are, for the most pail, matteis of opinion. But the men, with 
their qualities to whom IJntain U indebted for this grave jesponsi- 
bility, this peiilous possession, this, p- lliaps, questionable authority, 
remain what tbev weie under e\ery aspect. It Mas not theirs to 
leRnlve nice points of political casmstiy, but only to execute 
appointed tasks ; and that they did as it has seldom been done 
■1 sc where. They wore faithful in a few things; subordinates 
lV bo did as they were bid : none better. And they were no lucky 
accidents, or creatines of momentary impulse. Such as we 6ee 
them in action such they made themselves in obscure, if not 
„ih-,it. propitiation. They differ from omsiives chiefly in this; 
i hat. they redeemed the time which \u* waste in idleness, in frivolity 
«,r in misconduct. They obsei ved incessantly ; tlioj thought boldly; 
they aspiied patiently ; they laboured without rest, and without 
haste, bending themselves to the van mg task from day to day. 

It has no doubi often occuri'd to sympathetic thinkeis that 
i here must have been a common pnnciplc at the bottom of 
success in Indian public life : but, it then? was, it is one that is 
not easily peicvived. hi one man we see valour and 
energy combined with loose principles, deficient moral courage, 
and 'hatred of letters ; in lus greatest contemporary we see a 
low standard of political morality, and an iion will, joined to puio 
Dcrsonal conduct, warm domestic affection, and a fiivolous habit 
of tiiflmg with the old inaide of PindiK. The varieties presented 
by Clive’ and Hastings continue to be visible in the careers of 
their successors. Metcalic was a man of the w 7 oild, Elphinstone ft 
man of the closet ; Munro looked on life through office-windows, 
Malcolm from the back of a horse. It was at one time the fashion 
to attribute the success of such men to the action upon their minds 


Dante J'lthidiso VI.. I. 
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of religious feelings, or at least of early religious training. And, 
if by “ religion 99 we were to understand that mysterious sense of 
obligation to a supernatural creditor which has for so long been 
the common tendency of high-wrought souls, there might be 
truth in th.it view of the matter. But Clapham — ? 

Yet there will be found cases euough of persons who Lave 
soared without being inflated by any wind of doctrine, whether 
blowing from Clapham or elsewhere ; and who yet rose and sailed 
along the same shining path of virtue. The commou principle, 
if any, was adaptability to these formative influences which no 
longer operate in Iudia with the same strength. In most cases 
there were loug years of obscurity, and difficulty, and constaut per- 
sonal peril ; study of men, if not of books ; much of weary wait- 
ing with neglect — it might be injustice — to bear; the insolence 
of office and the wrongs that patieut merit takes of the unworthy ; 
and in all there must have been self* preparation, selt-ieliance. and 
self-mastery ; with a seuse that the heart, though an earthen vessel, 
contained treasure, to be put to use and not buried idly in the 
ground. 

Perhaps the most famous Indians of the Victorian age have been 
Thomason, the Lawrences, Dmand, Hudson, Nicholson, Ou train, 
K. Napier, Donald McLeod, and Battle Frere. Many other 
names will at once occur, and swell the appareut discord. Such 
men seem to have no points of agreement ; for one is English 
or Scottish, another a Celt from Ireland or the Highlands ; some 
are, in a small way, aristocrats, others sprung from the lower 
middle class; some notoiious dunces, others refined scholars; 
some sons of the Anglican Church, and some of Ulster Puritans ; 
while more than one had no special interest in religious questions 
at all. Nor was it any indisci iminate courtesy and benevolence : 
they were uot eveu agreed in their methods of treating Asiatics, 
or in their views of the Asiatic character. Sir Henry Lawrence 
was pro-native in theory, though sometimes impatieut, even to 
violence, in practice ; and his pupil, Hudson, held natives of 
the country cheap indeed. Sir Battle’s philanthropy and 
CGurtesv are known to all. Nicholson often showed symptoms of 
contempt for the whole human race, “ without distinction of 
creed or color” ; John Lawrence, to the last, hectored and lectured 
Nawabs and Rajas as if lie were still a Joint Magistrate among 

fat yeomen. 

If we are still told that a common result must show a common 
cause, we may surely recognise the earnestness with which such 
men fed the growth of their souls. Voltaire says, that character 
is more than talent ; and it will be fouud to be the root not 
necessarily of prosperity— for the coward and the knave will 
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sometimes prosper where a hero might fail — but of all that is 
best iu hum au conduct. It was the association of tiying environ- 
ments with a tough yet active organism that produced these 
great men It may be u*ked, why speak of the Indian sei vices 
in this historical tone, as things of the past? The answer is 
that they have really ceased to exist: with the great revolution 
of 185 T the old system virtually came to an end ; and what 
exists uow is but a feeble shoot from the stumps of the fallen 
trees that once seemed so strong and useful. And, indeed, iu 
times of peace and routine the well-horn noodle, or the mecha- 
nical drudge — especially if not troubled with conscience and 
aspiration — will do the woik as well as a hotter man. lint the 
circumstances of “ the Companx ’s ” India used to present conditions 
of a very ditfeient diameter, such as sometimes to make the 
children of tire established fact cower and lose their heads with 
a well founded sen^e ot impotence, as of foolish virgins who had 
provided no oil for their lamps It, is this which distinguishes 
the piesent from the past. It may he that all danger and diffi- 
culty have not yet been removed from the path of the future, 
and that the lbitwb Empire in India lias lude tiials still to 
come, lhit for many years these tilings have been comparatively 
dormant. And the peace and good government that have 
followed 011 the lahonis of her earlier heroes have much facilitated 
the task of their successors. 

Jt is therefore just now a matter of mainly historical interest 
to inquire into the formation and influence of those who are 
marked out as men to whom their countrymen trusted in time of 
tiouble, alike for the interests of Empire and the welfare of 
individuals ; the maintenance of great principles as certainly 
as the decision of a county couit suit. Much stationery has 
been wasted by philosophers over what has been called the 
u greatmau theory ” : that is to say, on the discussion whether 
your great inau is like Addison's angel who 

44 .Rides 011 the whirlwind and directs tbe.storm, 
or whether lie is a mere secretion of society in certain conditions. 
The inquiry is not material to 11s. Indian society could 110I 
have developed such men without the help of favouring causes 
in Britain; but it is equally true, that, if t lie men had remained 
in Britain, they could have never risen much beyond the level 
of British life, being simply shrewder lawyers, more sagacious 
apothecaries, more pushing tradesmen, or, perhaps, more auda- 
cious scamps, than their ordinary contemporaries. It needed 
influences from two Continent* to make them what they were. 
On the other hand, once made, they greatly affected their ^en- 
vironments. It is no exaggeration to say that the Punjab,* for 
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instance, could not have been exactly what it is without the 
Lawrence brothers ; it would have had neither its gentry nor its 
commonalty in the same condition, neither its land-revenue 
settlements nor its municipal organisation, its criminal adminis- 
tration or its civil code. It has been already pointed out that, 
the heroes of British India are not to he looked upon as mere 
monstrous births of Nature, cast forth by chance in some 
volcanic hour Not less misleading would it be to suppose that 
their preparation was made systematically and ceased at any 
particular period of their lives livery soul of man, as we sue 
told by Empedocles on /Etua, ,f strikes loot into a far off time/* 
and brings into the world nnce*ttal experiences woven into the 
tissues of his being. Yet Pope has rightly warned us of the 
occasional failure of all the blood of all the Howards; and some 
at least of our great men gave but little promise either from what 
was known of their pedigree or what was show n by their own 
boyhood. Clive, we learn, was a rebel Ii dunce; the scion of 
an unsuccessful family ; Hastings was, besides, a presumptuous 
dreamer. The Lawrences — sons of a half pay Captain sprung 
from a race of Ulster Yeomen — weie undistinguished as voting 
men, whatever he the myths of gushing biogiaphcrs wise after 
the event. Nicholson in later life i egret ted that he had *' not 
made use of the opportunities, &c.” Hudson went to Cambridge, 
but failed to graduate in honours — which as a sixth foim, 
Arnoldite Rugbcian, lie ought, to have done — On tram was a Scottish 
loturier who received only the average training of his class. It 
may be doubted whether any of them would have passed one 
of our modern competitive examinations. But they weie all 
active, manly hoys, leaders — so far as can be learned — of their com- 
panions, a little despised, probabK’’, both by the bookworms and 
the butteiflies ; exciting, certainly, no great jealousy in any 
quarter. Let us proceed, after tho-e tiresome but needful pie- 
limmaries, to see what were Some of the circumstances which 
called forth the latent powers of some of these extraoidmary 
men. 

Henry Lawrence, for example, in the fourth year of his service, 
was ordered to sea for change of air. Instead of going where 
other people went, he chose Canton for his vdbgiatiira ; and 
a friend who met him there found that his recreation consisted 
in spending his time at the Public Library, studying the business 
of a Surveyor. Sent on to Europe, he joined the Irish Survey, 
and there acquired the skill and knowledge which enabled him, 
on return to India, to start on a path of his own. Posted to the 
revenue survey of the tiorakpur District he soon distinguished 
himself. Seven years of solitary work in that then wild country 
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turned liim out fit for almost any duty. Nothing like his des- 
patch : Thomason called him tC Gunpowder.” His energy arose 
from zfiid combined with knowledge: a his great strength lay 
in ubiquity ho “ gave himself little rest, even at night:" he 
was willing to undertake “any kind of wotk ; and little cared 
whether it fell within the range of his own recognised duties, so 
long as he could ho of service to the State." 

Yet all this efficient and loyal labour had to languish in the 
shade sometimes. Transferred to the political branch during the 
first Afghan war, ho found himself neglected when the war was 
over. “ Like many others*," so lie wrote in 1 Si-2, “ I am disappoint- 
ed at the distribution of honours" (an old story, this!);" in fact, 
it would seem to have been supposed that I was a kind of Assist- 
ant in the Commi«aiiat." In charge of two Punjab Districts, 
mv pay is “less than if I were with the regiment/* Foitunately, 
not only for himself but for India, tln-^e clouds were transitory. 
Promoted to the pleasant sinecure of Khatmandu. lie turned to 
literature, a new field of labour which, to his somewhat untrained 
faculties. mu*t. have been at fir^t trying, though it ultimately 
tin nod nut fertile. The pages of the Cnlrntta Review , then in its 
infancy, bent tiled ; blit the contributions, as we may see for 
ourselves in the reprint now appearing, were better in matter than 
in manner. Yet here again appear bis flexible strenuousness and 
unwearied attention. Hisarticles, we aie told by the then Editor,* 
were valued for their substance rather than for the skill displayed 
in its exposition. So * he tried to improve his style" ; and wrote 
that, with this object, lie had been reading Macaulay’s Essays 
and Studying Lindley Murray. The Governor-General, Sir 
H. Hardinge, noticed the writings thus produced; and, being a 
man of the world, superior to the ordinary prejudices of officials, 
resolved to make further use of the author. 

In the beginning of 1S4G the Sikh resistance was for the time 
crushed, the Punjab was reduced to the condition of a protected 
State, and Lawrence was called to the scene of his former labours 
in that Province. But his health again broke down. In 184*7 
he revisited Europe on furlough, and astonished the loungers 
of Regent Street by his mediaeval hearing and unstudied cos- 
tume. The recrudescence of the Sikh animosity, under Mulraj 
and Sher Singh, soon roused him; and, under advice from the 
Duke of Wellington, he sought permission to return to the scene 
of his political duties. He received an answer from the Court 
of Directors, “ politely ignoring me and leaving me to act on my 
own judgment as I was on medical certificate. I was disappointed, 
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but perceived no hostility in the Court’s act," So wrote the 
unworldly soldier, and surely it is almost superfluous to say that 
no “ hostility" can be perceived in Routine’s impartial calm. 

He soon, got back to the Punjab, where he was welcome, his 
presence being most beneficial upon the gloomy field of Chilinu- 
wdla and Lord Gough, after the bloody day, proposed to retire four 
miles for the sake of supplies. “Not a mile,” said Lawrence, 
who was with him ns political adviser, “if you do, the Sikhs will 
claim the day.” The advice was taken, and British prestige was 
saved a serious blow. 

After the annexation of the Punjab a triumvirate was Ret up 
by the Government, under the name of “ Board of Administra- 
tors ; ” and of that Board Lawience was Chief. How it split up, 
and what were his feelings on the subject, could not be detailed 
without stirring embers not yet coid. Sir Henry — as he now 
was — seemed to pass under a stronger shadow than usual, hut 
he soon blazed out again with added lustre. The present writer 
met him at Rurki, on the opening of the Ganges Canal in 1854, 
when lie seemed resting in the comparative ease of the Rajputana 
Agency, and chiefly occupied with his schemes — since so 
fruitful — for the physical and moral cure of soldiers' or- 
phans. We next beheld him in his brief bright ending, the 
prescient antagonist of rebellion that he had done nothing to pro- 
voke, breathing spirit into the defence of Lucknow, while watching 
over its minutest details, dying in its darkest hour, defeated but 
not despondent, with the patent of provisional Viceroy under the 
pillow of his deatli-hed. 

Such was the career of a man without brilliant intellect, bigli 
training, or aristocratic connexions ; and it is a singular fact, indeed, 
that a still more distinguished career fell to the lot of his younger 
brother. There is a story that Sir Henry ; at the close of his life, 
had been heaid to say, “ My brother, John, is a hard man." In any 
case, the contrast between the two brothers was as complete as that 
between the sternest Roundhead and the most chivalrous Cavalier ; 
while the elder, with occasional flamings of temper and some dis- 
regard of the minor proprieties, was thoroughly courteous, pitiful, 
and knightly, the younger was reserved, rough, ami rather practi- 
cal than popular. To use the words of an ardent admirer, “ he 
forgot men’s names and faces, shook hands with the wrong man, 
and gave a distant bow to him to whom he ought to have been 
cordial. He did not mix with the crowd at his parties, and gener- 
ally spent the evening in talking with any one who had the assur- 
ance to address him.” It is not enough to plead that he was u a 
Haileybury man.” So were Sir Bartle Frere, and many another 
aelf-possessed and urbane gentleman. To Valets-de-chambre 
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,1 oli ii Lawrence was not acceptable. Yet it may be safely asserted 
that, since Warren Hastings, Indian work has never developed a 
better administrator, or one who set himself to his tasks with a 
clearer head or a stringer will. Were administration one of the 
fine arts, to he learned in ladies’ bowers and practised for amuse- 
ment, it might he right to maintain the picturesque at the expense 
of the practical, to look rather to the smoothness of the present 
than to the stability of the future, to rule by love rather than by 
Hut if tn«*n ate still weak, and often wicked, and if rulers 
ii i vc to form, educate and establish, then a more repressive method 

unavoidable ; and, in place of practising an art, we must studi- 
ously pursue a science. It is the ignoring of this distinction, per- 
haps, that has caused the Irish difficulty of our da\ f s ; and the 
two great, htcthtvu of whom we are now taking note are certainly 
a staitling illustration of it< realitv. You cannot rule a conquered 
countiy in tin* spiiit, of le Itoi d* Yw'ut. 

John Lawrence began his independent career early, being placed 
for a time in sole charge of the P.inipaf District, while yet nomi- 
nally As-Mnnt it) the Mngi'Ur.ite and Collector of Dehli. Return- 
ing to head-quarters after two years of this tiding experience, he 
never .swam in corks again, lie was given the charge of a sub- 
division and of the turbulent metropolis of the Mughals, and did 
special good service there in administering relief operations during 
lie* i'Ti ihh» famine of 

After 8om» changes (including a three years’ furlough to Europe) 
lie found himself in sole command of the Dehli district and its re- 
sources on the outbreak of the first Punjab war. In the early 
part, of 1*10 the army had exhausted its ammunition, in the 
bloody and almost indecisive battles of Mudki and Firozshahr ; 
and the magazine at D»d»li was its nearest source of supply. The 
problem was to get the Oidnanee stores from Dehli to Jfimzpur, a 
distance of some -o() miles, i t h the least possible delay. The 
(jovcrnor-Genci.il, Sir II. llaidmge, who had made the Collector's 
acquaintance on the way up in November, placed the whole 
carriage-question in Lawrence’s hands. Without fresh cartridges the 
aimy could nut stop the Sikhs, but the Ordnance Department had 
no carts, and did not know how to get them. Such was Lawrences 
first great opportunity, and he was not the man to neglect it 11 J3y 
personal influence,” we are told, ■' by judicious treatment, by good 
and certain payment,” in short, he did more than any one man 
to win the battle of ttohraon, and beat down the crapulous crew 
of prostitutes and praetorians who held a precarious but bloody 
sway In the Punjab. 

A mixed system of administration succeeded in which Lawrence 
bore part, first as Commissioner of the Jalaudar I)oab, and 

27 
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presently as Member of the ill-fated Board already mentioned. Re- 
venue-scienoe got the better of romantic philanthropy ; the “ hard 
man" rose to the hard work ; and the two brothers parted, each to 
leave his mark on the Province. If Sir Henry bequeathed his 
legacy in the shape of loyalty among the native chiefs and the loving 
memory of his English disciples, it must not be forgotten that his 
brother’s Dictatorship of five years fostered those material resources 
which enabled him in 1857 to precipitate the fall of l)ehli from 
Lahore, as he bad formerly precipitated the fall of Lahore from 
Dehli ; and so to hasten the collapse of the most, alarming attack 
that has hitherto menaced the power of Britain in the far East. 
So that, in estimating the brothers, it must never l>e forgotten that 
if John’s system left the greater monument of practical statesman- 
ship, it was Henry who formed the best of the instalments by the 
aid of which it was constructed. The Chief Commissioner has 
been likened to Cromwell ; and in no respect did lie more resemble 
that solitary Hercules than in a stern self-tuist that attracts no 
attachment and forms no school. The minds of men are more im- 
pressed by the influence of a large anti loving nature than by the most 
provident and energetic qualities of mind. The great and blameless 
acquisition of the Empire on the North-West limit was, indeed, com- 
pleted by the head of one brother co-operating with the other’s heart. 

Foremost among the followers of Henry Lawrence was John 
Nicholson, a man whose splendid heroism outstrips the most ardent 
panegyric, and who, perhaps for that very reason, was ill-suited 
to win the favor of a string-willed chief. In March 1857 Nicholson 
was Deputy Commissioner of a frontier district, flis Commis- 
sioner — Sir H. Edwardes, then on leave of absence in Calcutta — re- 
ceived a letter from him, in that month, in which were contained 
the following sentences : — 

u I wish to leave the Punjab.. .it is better for me to leave the 
Punjab while I can do so quietly... I am not ambitious, and shall 
be glad to take any equivalent for a first class Deputy Commission- 
ership. I should like to go to Oudh, if Sir Henry would like to 
have me. It would be a pleasure to try and assist him ; but if lie 
would rather uot bring in Putijabees, do not press it upon him. 
What I should like best of all would be, if we could getaway to- 
gether.” From these last words it would seem as if Edwardes was 
no less dissatisfied than his subaltern. 

Exactly six months after expressing these discontents, Nicholson 
fell in the storm of Dehli, a General leading his troops ; and his 
epitaph was written by the very chief whom he had been wishing 
to “ leave quietly” before that chief crushed him. Such misunder- 
standings may occur between subordinate and superior, even when 
both are brave and capable beyond ordinary measure. 
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Nicholson came to India, as a “ cadet” very early in life, having 
had but littlo of what is called “ education.” He served in a Regi- 
ment of Native Infantry during the Cabul campaign of 1841 , and 
was taken prisoner by the Afghans. At the end of the war he re- 
turned to his corps — (lien stationed at Meerut — andsoonafter obtain- 
ed the Adjutancy. In the beginning of 184C he was transferred to 
the Commissariat, so that he and John Lawrence were employed at 
one and the same time in not very dissimilar duties. He was 
next sent to Cashmere to instruct the Raja's troops, and the 
selection was made by Henry Lawrence. Rut the llaja did not 
really wish to have his troops instructed ; and Nicholson, finding 
that his duties were “ merely nominal,” threw them up at the 
end of six months. He was next sent to Lahore, during the 
provisional arrangements of 1847, and here began his civil career 
as Assistant to the British “ Resident. 1 ' When Agnew and Anderson 
were killed at Multan, Nicholson had got to Pesbawur, where for 
the first time, he found a suitable field for his u almost invincible” 
spirit. To say that he was a good man for the ordinary routine 
of an Iudiaii *• Kucherry” would be ridiculous ; lie was irregular 
even to lawlessness, neglecting “Regulations” and 41 Circular 
Orders” — those divine ordinances and laws— and throwing re- 
primands into a waste-paper basket at bis feet. But he had a 
boldness and originality which it was the fashion of those da}’s 
to call a “ noble reliance on the God of his fathers, " and which, in 
modem parlance, would perhaps he called a reliance on ° the 
Daemon in his own breast.” It comes to the same in the end. 

After doing all that he could for his own district, he joined 
the intelligence department of (loughs at my, and was present on 
the fields of Chihanwala and Gujrat. lie did not approve indis- 
criminately of all that the army did. During the latter part of 
this campaign tin* British soldiery brought discredit on their race 
and on the Government by a good deal of plundering. Earnestly 
did Nicholson pi ay for the poweis of a Provost-marshal, that he 
might cure this distemper by the remedy of hemp. 

On his return to civil duty Nicholson received a letter of advice 
from Sir lleury, and it is interesting to see how the fiery 
subaltern received the advice of the fiery chief ; for it is only great 
natures who can thus impart and receive experiences. “ Let me 
advise you,” wrote Lawrence, 44 to curb your temper, and bear and 
forbear with Natives and Europeans. Don't think it necessary 
to say all you think to every one. The world would be one mass 
of tumult if we all gave candid opinions of one another.” 
Nicholson replied, saying, tc I am not ignorant of the faults' of 
my temper, and I do endeavour to overcome them. My temper 
is a very excitable one, and wants a good deal of curbing. A* 
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knowledge of the disease is said to be half the cure, and I trust 
the remaining half will not be long before ib is effected.” 

Soon after this singularly characteristic coriespondeuce, Nichol- 
son went on furlough ; bub he did not spend the time in mere 
amusement or recreation. After travelling a while in Egypt and 
Austria, and failing in a quixotic attempt to deliver Kossuth 
from confinement, he went on to St. Petershurgh, and saw there, 
and subsequently at other Continental capitals, reviews of large 
bodies of troops. Returning to India in 1851, he brought with 
him a specimen of the Prussian needle-gun, a weapon now improv- 
ed upon, but far ahead, at that period, of the fire-arms of other 
nations. For the next five years the round man fills, as best ho 
can, the square hole of District duty. Ke was in much hot water. 
His superiors disapproved, naturally enough, of his irregular and 
summary methods. A fanatic attempted his life, hut Nicholson 
took the law iuto his own hands. The following is the text of the 
report made on the occasion : — 

“ Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that I have just shot a 
man who came to kill me. 

Your obedient servant, 

John Nicholson.” 

But the wild hill-men worshipped him, for the most part, 
associating such rapid readiness with a sense of religious awe. 
There was a sect of fuqirs calling themselves after his name. One 
of their traditions is or was that, after having cut oil a man's 
head, “NikalSeu’ 1 found that he had made a mistake, and put 
the head on again ; on which the man made a bow and walked 
home highly satisfied and honoured. 

At the moment wheu the tension between the Chief Com- 
missioner aud Nicholson was becoming too strained to endure, 
all fear of a rupture was quirted by that otherwise disquieting 
event, the Sepoy Mutiny. When Neviile Chamberlain became 
Adjutant-General the command of the “ movable column” in 
the Punjab seemed to devolve on Nicholson almost as a matter 
of course, and by universal acclamation. The result was rapid 
and brilliant. Victorious in the well planned action of Trimniu 
Ghdt, be soon put down all immediate disturbance in the Punjab. 
In August he went to the siege of Delhi, taking with him John 
Lawrence’s last reserve. “ He was a man,” they found there, 
" cast in a giant mould with massive chest and powerful limbs, an 
expression ardent and commanding, with a dash of roughness ; — 
a long black beard aud a sonorous voice. There was something of 
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immense strength, talent, and resolution in his whole gait and 
liiunuer. An impeiiul air that might have been thought arrogance 
in one of less imposing mien sometimes gave offence to his more 
unbending countrymen, but made him almost worshipped by the 
pliant Asiatics/’ (Kaye.) 

The portrait in the iJelili Institute, painted (apparently) by a 
native artist from a photograph, gives a softer air to the head 
than would be expected from this description. But the look of 
talent and of lesolutiou is theie, and so is the long black beard 
which was so characteristic of the man at a time when almost 
every one else shaved ch an upon the chin. The rest of the story 
is known to most of muling mankind. After leading his men 
through the bieacli — a mixed hand from the 75th Foot, the 1st 
Bengal Fusileers and the 2nd Punjab* es 1 — he reformed them near 
the Main Guard. Turning up a narrow lane behind the walls, he 
matched through all resistance till the C/nhul Gate was reached 
and caplurtd. An advance was next mado in the dilection of the 
Burn-bastion. line— as in other scenes where mixed detachments 
have been employed — indecision was shown by the men before a 
btoa.sMvmk, and the file of one wcll-semd gun upon the ramparts 
that 1 an para 11* 1 10 the line of advance. I 11 waving and calling on 
his men, NicholMui became a maik to countless enli.ading muskets 
fiom the neighbouring windows and was soon shot, down. Taken 
back to camp, he lingered fur s.e\ei\d days, sending fiuin his pallet 
bold words of counsel and courage to the ieadeis of the army. 
All that is left of him on earth now is the monument in the small 
cemetery outside the walls, a tablet shutting \vhcr£ he fell, and ft 
rccoid by the Punjab Government that, without him, Debit might 
not have been taken. 

Another officer equally distinguished for his gallantry in the 
field, and more suited to succeed in civil office, w as t lie late Sir 
James Outram. A copious Memoir has been recc lit Iv produced 
by Sir F. Gohlstnid, the cm tier part of which has been the subject 
of a notice by Mr. Boulgor in these pages.* That leaves but little 
to be said here. Over Ontram’s grave in Westminster Abhey 
are cut the words €< The Bayard of India,” first applied to him 
by his famous foe, Sir Charles Napier, in an after diuuer speech. 
Few comparisons can be more infelicitous than that between 
the Indian soldier-statesman and the French huberean of 
the time of Francis I. The 44 Chevalier Bayard” was an aris- 
tocratic swashbuckler (named Pierre du Terrail) who per- 
vaded the early part of the sixteenth century, lighting haud- 
to-hand with Spanish and Italian knights, entirely disconnected 

* r. C. It. for April 1881., p. 239. 
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with politics or civil employ, and never rising higher than the 
command of a hundred horsemen. Outram was a Scottish 
plebeian, who rose chiefly in political duty, and who — when it 
came to fighting — seldom wielded any more formidable weapon 
than a thick stick or a lighted cheroot ; a leader, on occasion, 
of large bodies of men, but much given to writing minutes and 
pamphlets. He was like the medieval Frenchman in being 
brave, in which respect he might also be likened to Caesar Borgia, 
Richard III, and many another ; but he was bent by application 
to desk-work, not much acquainted with high society, very domes- 
tic in his habits, the husband of one wife. 

Like many other original and earnest men lie had scant 
indulgence from “the official mind.” As his biographer gently 
puts it: — '“Outram eventually triumphed, and his triumph 
completes the moral lesson of his life in its fitness for the study 
of rising generations. But a less strong man than he might 
have sunk under like circumstances. Should this be Most 
independent readers wiil reply in the negative. The survival 
of the fittest is a stern reality ; but it, is just one of those respects 
in which man has not lntheito thought it meritorious to imitate 
Nature. Moreover, what may be fittest for ordinary times is not 
the fittest for times of trial. Had the Napieis and the Ellen- 
borougbs succeeded in driving Outram out of the service — even 
out of political employ — the whole subsequent course of Anglo- 
Indian history must have been deeply and injuriously affected. 

There were, however, two somewhat inconsistent tendencies 
in Outram, which must have given some advantage to the Philis- 
tines. One was the tendency to justify himself at excessive 
length whenever he was reproved by authority : the other, was 
a disregard of his own interests most surprising in one other- 
wise remarkable for sense and sine wdness. He did the creatines 
of the hour too much honor by arguing with them ; forgetting 
that they were only acting after their kind, and that their cen- 
sure was hastening to the same limbo that awaited themselves. 
But it was his nature to be strenuous in all things. Much of his 
very courage must have come from an unselfishness which seems 
hard to reconcile with an excess of sensitiveness to blame ; 
and yet they did co-exist in him, as they have in many another 
man. Whatever his hand found to do was done with all his 
might ; and no form of resistance or repression acted upon him 
otherwise than as a powerful stimulant. Such a character is, 
indeed, worthy of all admiration and cannot be too constantly 
held up as a pattern to a sordid, hypocritical age like our own. 
When, on entering the Oudh territories with the relieving column 
in August 1857, he waived his army rauk and put himself under 
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Havelock ns a simple volunteer, Outrnm Hid more than pay a 
graceful courtesy to a deserving comrade ; for he sacrificed all 
immediate prospect of hereditary title and a pension — things that 
he might well have valued, for his family if not for himself. 
Yet all that he could find to say about the matter afterwards, in 
the face of a public roused to a noble recognition of his noble 
conduct was this : — u People have made too much of it. I had 
the chance of attaining the highest object of my ambition, the 
Victoria Cross/' of which highest object be it added, he was after 
all, deprived by official pedantry, though no man in the army had 
a better right to the decoiation. Such was Outran), not perhaps 
much like Peter <Iu Terra i I, otherwise Chevaliar Bayard ; hut a 
good, honest, intrepid Saxon of the Wellington type, whom his 
country will long remember, with love and honor, among the first 
of the heroes of her Indian services. 

Such men have been produced in comparatively large numbers 
by the creative environments of the situation. These, indeed, 
are not unifoimly beneficial. The opinion of Herr v. Mollko 
as to the effiect of Algerian warfare on the French officers is well 
known ; he thought that, it tended to demoralise those who saw 
no other sort of service. Indian service sometimes has a similar 
tendency on t lie Biiti^li who belong to it. Men wbo have made 
a grout figure on that stage almost, invariably collapse when they 
get home. In Eastern life the medium is too unresisting, in 
average times, to lender success tlieio an unfailing test of merit 
The people ruled by the adminMiator, the army encountered by 
the General, do not show sufficient opposition to call out the be^t 
qualities. Yet there have been tasks of a harder kind to deal 
with ; and whether or not. they may have proved too much for 
those who have dealt with them, these latter have gained enor- 
mously both in at length and inflexibility. And two, at least, 
of our Indian celebrities have gatheied laurels elsewhere, after 
leaving India, The “Sepoy Generil,” Arthur Wellesley, lived 
to heat down and eclipse the great soldier who sneered at him ; 
and Charles Metcalfe was the first man who really did any perma- 
nent good to British America. 

It is therefore evident that there occurs from time to time in 
the camps and councils of India something which not only does 
not demoralise the British official there, but greatly raises his level. 
Turrarum donimon evehit at Tkos. 

But there has, alongside of this stream of greatness, always run 
a modest rivulet of another, and perhaps a more enduringly bene- 
ficent, kind. Wbile the “noble palm” has exercised its elevating 
power on some, there have been others who have been " mingled 
with Gods above by the ivy-wreath prize of learning/* Horace 
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lms elsewhere spoken of the groat gain that lies hidden beneath 
the .apparently blighting light of Melpomene’s favour ' — 

“ The man whom the Muses have smiled on at birth 
May never illumine the Bench or the Bar. 

Get a kite’s tail of honors for statesman ly worth, 

Or be thanked by the Senate for conquest in war— 

4 No ; but gardens and woods of ilie beautiful Thames, 

And the great Queen of cities, may echo hi* praise ; 

And his nani* nuy be ranked with ibe favourite names 
Of writers whose charm has turned envy to praise 1 .' 9 

This thesis had been illustrated in Biitisb India by Sir William 
Jones, by Lord Macaulay, by Mounts! uart Elphinst«>ne, by IT. 
M. Eiiiot, H. Torrens, John Muir, 15. Tinman, 11. II. WiUon, and 
bv others of whom some are still living. And it would he 
a great error to suppose — as t lie official mind is too apt to do 
— that such men have necessarily been unprofitable servants 
whose efficiency for the public good has been i inputted by their 
knowledge and their accomplishments. Jones was one of the 
most learned and industrially judge* that ever sat on an Indian 
Bench ; Macaulay's memory claims three-fourths of the credit 
due to the best lYual Code in the world ; Eiphinstonc was the 
unpaid Counseiier of Indian affairs for two generations and the 
only member of the services between Warren Hastings and the 
Lawreuce’s who was ever offered the post of Governor-General.* 
Elliot was Lord Dailiousie’s Foreign Secretary ; and, if Torrens 
never rose higher than the post of Resident at Murshidabad, it 
was greatly due to the hostility' of a u Bengal ring v of officials 
who disliked liis candour and penetration, and who, by averting 
the sunshine of prosperity ami promotion, turned Apollo’s Bay 
into the likeness of a barren fig tree. 

Instances such as these — and many more might be quoted — 
raise two questions, indeed. It is not only possible to doubt 
whether the literary spirit is any drawback to a public man’s 
efficiency, hut it is a further question whether it is not 
always a degradation for the man possessed by that spirit to 
become a mere official or descend into the arena of public life. 
This latter question was constantly put to himself by Macaulay, 
who ultimately decided it for the benefit of mankind (in bis own 
case) by giving up office and Parliament, that he might go on with 
his history. M. Maxime Du camp has also called attention to 
the matter in his Recollections : speaking of the state of France 


* “A great *nd accomplished man 
as any I have known . 91 [Macaulay's 
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in 184*8, and of the presence of Lamartine and others of hie 
hind in the Cabinet and the Chamber, he winds up as follows 

“ What memory would be so precise and so puerile as to name 
the ministers whom France has worn out during the past fifty 
years ? What memory so obtuse and so dull as not to kuow the 
poets and great artists ? But to be content with being only a simple 
man of genius requires, perhaps, a snporior modesty, and a sense 
that the most exquisite gifts weaken aud wither in the exercise 
of certain functions." 

Scattered over Macaulay's correspondence* in Mr. Trevelyan’s 
charming Biography, lie frequent references to the advantages 
of a life of private study over 011 c passed in public callings. 
Bieh in liomour, romance, memory, and expression, Macaulay 
wanted that complete aptitude for mundane experience which 
gives a man true flexibility and impartiality, -f- But he tried both 
kind** of life, and with a strenuous exercise of ability that en- 
abled him to reach the summit in both. After being a Member 
of Council iti India, a Commissioner in Bankruptcy aud a Cabinet 
Minister at home, he deliberately roturue 1 to bis study to devote 
the i os I of lus life to a great literary effort, such as he had medi- 
tated lbr twenty years. 

The pedants of law and of business will agree with Lord 
Macaulay, though from a different point of view. They like to 
get lid of tho merest suspicion ot genius among their ranks, not 
for the sake of genius but 1 at her from fear of it. When Sir 
A. Cock burn died lately, the St nularU reminded us, with a 
somewhat sardonic air, that it had boon said of Brougham that 
‘ if be bad known a little law, lie would have known a little of 
c*vor> tiling.” The late Chief Justice of England was a far greater 
lawyer than Brougham ; and lie might be defended from such 
sneers by tho teply that those who indulge in them, if they did 
not know a little law. would know nothing. 

Men of genius in such positions me the severest critics of 
themselves They soe too dually to be deceived. One of tho 
greatest of literary lawyers thus expressly refers to the danger 
of the attempt to combine technical dextciity with breadth of 
culture : — 

“ What, has always given me a bad opinion of myself is that 
there are so few positions in public life for which 1 should have 
been really fitted. As for my work, as a Judge, I kuow that my 


* Life and Letter*. In two Vo- he had had iu his composition more 
lumea. Londou, 1876. of the man of the world, and less of 

t u Macaulay might have been as the mau of the study." II. Life and 
much of a Whig. . . as he chose, if Lett ere, p. 180. 
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heart is quite upright : I have always had a fair comprehension 
of my cases in themselves ; but as to forms and regulations, I 
have never been able to ntako anything of them. Yet 1 have 
taken pains to do so ; and what has most of all disputed me has 
beeu to see in blockheads the very talent which, so to speak, 
escaped myself.” 

So wrote Montesquieu, when Chief of the Provincial Conit of 
Bordeaux : a great jurist, the founder of philosophical history, hut, 
in his own opinion, not altogether successful as a Judge. The 
habits of mind eng* ndered by such studies as those which resulted 
in the Esprit tics Lois were not altogether such as to fit him 
for his duties on the Bench. He saw official details better dealt 
with by blockheads (tirs heU'-s) Yet some words are added 
which seem to show the cr-op.ug in of a little irony into this 
tirade of self-condemnation : — 

" From the moment,” proceeds the President, that my 
writings took, officials coaled towards me : I underwent a thousand 
rebuffs. It can only be suppos'd that, being inwardly hurt hy 
one's celebiity tiny a\ engo then' own hading-, by .seeking to hu- 
miliate one. In truth, one must have a certain consciousness of 
merit to endure even pru-o imm Mich people with pancnce.” 

Public men of this ki»>d \>r iaiv : and th-ur nppinrancc is 
discouraged bv the condinm.^ t*f modern life. Tln-ii tend*, nev 
is to g- t as much as tiny can out of this unsatisfying \w»i!d of 
ours They try to make. ti.e best of it, not only tbr thcmsclw's 
bu t for thrwo around tli m. But unhappily tho-o mound them 
arc not always willing to If helped, at least in their wav. Tim 
world has us own nMi"i»> \A what, it wants and expects from Ariel 
the work of (’alran A .-uponor man in the public service is 
nor only doing wrakdhat might often be done equally well by 
a cheaper instrument, ho U on the road to efface mom and des- 
truction. He is not only apt to be tie* victim of calumny from 
routineers wbo res. nt h:- mi pi rioiity ; lie is likely to b* misunder- 
stood by a surface;- judging public lie may be loyal and ^as 
Montesquieu says; upright ; faithful, not. alone to tlie official 
hierarchy, but — what i.n a rarer and greater thing — faithful to 
the cause of t ho people for which the hierarchy, exists. But, so 
long at least as he is among ns, he may \m less distinguished 
than the soulless drudge who cannot sec bovond the four walls of 
his court or office. It is when .such men go that we begin to ap- 
praise them justly. Tne mere official, with nothing to lean on hut 
his po-t despbea these giaccs that give true influence and lasting 
fame. Such men do nothing, but what they call 4 their duty,” and, 
from defects of uatuic ami of framing, fail to do even that to 
the best advantage. Mankin 1 have been to them but the crude 
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nmteiialof their bungling operations: tlie sweep of their ig- 
norance has been eiiiyclopjedic ; they affect to look down upon 
desert from the artificial elevation of a monumental dulness ; 
they pasS away, leaving behind them a scene of ruin ami an at- 
mosphere as of exploded loipcdoes. It is to such men that India 
owes the loss successful p.ut of her .-.lory; her dents and burdens, 
the destitution of her children and the oecumenical ludicrousness of 
her finance. 

•Since, however, it is possible that the administration of British 
India may, foi sumo iimo to come, be partly liable to be afieeted 
bv those mechanical officials (for like will employ lifer) i; is to bo 
f«ar«‘d aKo ihat originality will eoniinue to have a rough tune 
in tin* public hd vi- c. A man who passe* ]i ! Icbme in frivolity 
or in vice Aii Paha’s tieeirtm // to (rivrrnmrnf ) t is not i e- 
gaidud n» pln\ing truant from that sacred t«*irir«.ry of mgiun and 
cool.ud k’.i* isth;* wheteiu tlm otlicud nun i finds its Parauise. 

1 hi t an u [Mild j^aiSi awaits b'm \n bu>" i/.e .^ui' s aie uiHn'al, and 
bis tliuirj ills fro* ; wi.o d*.'*-< hi- v.a.ik v\ i ■ « i i Mined facilities, 
admits uo'bing a- fact, mint it h.i* b. .o» -m!v e^iaolished, and 
even then holds m-M (pi* si, on- up i. ; \ v : . ■ > work) fur the people 
as lunch a - fur his imm>dia’r empiiOi i- 

Some men tiieie ate. and lm\r « • \ « r b'-rn lull of faults, it may 
be, they ako ; bur, lur all tbu. i.. ■'•» v. hu c;in commit, wit li im- 
punity. this spivie.) of ii'U 1 >n i . 1 1 •». . 1‘ui Humble bus n-ented 
it w iih all Ins might ; and ii Iris boon the nun of nctimi, » doer 
tli an the men of thnu.'nt, who have **uceo*dt»i m u . ,*i » *-ai !ug .us 
resentment. The cut use of oven the • e mm, especially in the 
earlier pai t , has not been smooth ; and in tne ca^e of t lie other 
class — the men of thought — the difficulties have sometimes 
proved insurmountable. 

On the whole, ii must, be said that, although fm*rc may be 
nothing that a ‘ cocktail can do which cannot be d«»no ’netter 
by a thorough-bred, vet to employ iho one to do v.oik that is 
well suited to the other, is a waMe of power, liven it we arc 
sure that Pegasus can draw a straight ftmnw, there is so much 
that is more appropriate for him to do that it will scarcely be 
wise to enter Pegasus for a ploughing match. Ii the man ot 
genius docs happen to be so misplaced, let him lomembcr the 
sentiment thus expressed by a French writer r : — 

“ What is usually the best ihing for a man «*f letters, who is 
also a man of honour, jet has undertaken public employments, 
is to find himself — after getting cpiit of them — Mill possessed of 
tho same resources for his support by his own labor that he had 
before ho took them up.” 

Um^uciiO, ipuicvi by M. Duoaui.*— uy ; a tp. 
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And even should he never shake them off, or live to revisrt 
his appropriate pastures, on the slopes of Parnassus, so dear lo 
his youth, he may yet console himself in the spirit of the 
exiled Jttomau poet* : — 

M Bereft of country, home, and you, O friends. 

And all the world can take away of bliss, 

I still enjoy the cheer my own thought leude, 

No earthly ruler’s power extends to this.” 

ITaving thus reviewed the past of the Indian services, it only 
remains for us to make a brief estimate of what is possible for the 
future. And here we must discriminate between two distinct class- 
es of employment. For military command, as for that peculiar exe- 
cutive duty of the civil officer which in India includes something 
of the military character, European employes will probably long 
be uecded, and will enjoy, almost or quite, a monopoly of the 
more responsible appointments. To all who understand the 
question . the reasons of this must be obvious. It may ho that 
great wars and giave political convulsions ar^ not in the im- 
mediate future of Briii>h India — though who can snv \ A great 
change has undoubtedly taken place within the* last thirty or forty 
years. Wild countries present to their conquerors the exact 
amount of difficulty which these — if practical man — find their best 
touch-stone. The nature of the case, as we have already bad 
occasion to observe, is what draws out their qualities and almost 
ensures success. Yet, long after the conquest has been consoli- 
dated, it may stili require the control of a powerful peisonality : 
and the qualities of the heart may continue to be more essential 
than those of the head for its administration. It would be as 
easy to restore the astronomy of Hipparchus as to persuade the 
public mind that nomination was a better system than competition 
for the first appointment of Indian officers, military or civil. 
Great as were the merits of such lights of the old system as those 
mentioned above, it cannot be domed that they shone out upon a 
background of general obscurity. A man of mediocre attain- 
ments was the average " cadet ” or “ writer ” ; well-meaning and 
zealous, but one who would have hardly earned butter to his bread 
iu any other calling. And below the average was an abyss of 
indolence and iguoranco such as was only to be expected in 
services whose members were appointed without proof of merit 
and maintained without reference to conduct.^ 

It was to cure such evils that the new system was introduced. 
In the early debates on the subject in 1853, Macaulay uttered 

*Ovi d(Tris(ia*) might be named: but it is better to 

t There was even a residuum of dismiss them with an ia js«C€- 
©to, luuati in, and dolts. Ilsuuccs 
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speculations which may not have been altogether realized, but 
were certainly wise and generous : — 

“If I understand,” said he, “ the opinions imputed to Lord 
Elleuborotigh, he thinks that the proficiency of a young man in 
those pursuits which constitute a libeial education, is not only 
no indication that he is likely to make a figure in after life but 
that it positively raises a presumption that he will be passed by 
those whom he overcame in those early contests * * * 

But it. seems to rne that there never was a fact proved by a larger 
mas* of evidence, or a more unvaried experience than this, that 
uien who distinguish themselves in youth above their coutem- 
poiaiies almost always keep, to the end of their lives, the start 
which they have gained Take down in any library the Cam- 

bridge Calendar. There you have the list of honours for a hundred 
years. Look at the list of wranglers and of junior optimes ; and 
J will venture to say that, for one man who hail in after life 
distinguished himself among the junior optimes, you will find 

twenty among the Wranglers The geneial mle is, beyond a 

doubt, that the meu who were fust in the competition of tho 
schools have boeu first in the competition of the world/* 
Later on (in the Report of the following year) he explained him- 
self more fully, showing that the object of tho system was not to 
l< hold out premiums for knowledge of wide surface and of .small 

depth But the \outh who does best what all the ablest and 

most ambitious youths about him are trying to do well will gener- 
ally piove a superior man/ 1 

if this gieat writer was led into an extreme of enthusiasm 
about tin* value of his own pursuits, that can only be taken as a 
further pi oof of what every one knew already, viz that there 
was a gieat deal of human nature in him as in us all. It may be 
true that qualities that make a man great as an Edinburgh 
Reviewer, a Parliamcntai v Orator, even a Historian, are not neces- 
sarily those which will make the best commandant of corps of Bhils, 
or Deputy Commissioner of lVshawur. Such men as were the best 
of the old services may not have always had literary tastes or 
talents. They (it may he furiher argued; will come to India no 
moie. The mixtuie of docility and self-reliance that ptoduccd 
a Lawrence or an Outram may he found in men of various charac- 
ters and antecedents. It may lie met with in “plucky** dunces 
who have got by chance into trying positions. It may be met 
with among modest men of genius ay ho have developed late and 
learned to measure their tasks with the iusight of originality. 
But there is one class in which it will be nearly vain to look for 
it, namely, the class of youngsters who have just succeeded far 
enough to make them conceited, and yet have not laid up resources 
for future emergency. 
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All tliis may be true ; yet two things remain. You cannot 
return to nomination ; and if you could, it would do no good. The 
average — itu* geueral level of fitness — has been laisod by educa- 
tional competition ; and that competition is well-suited to produce 
the men demanded by the ptescul conditions of the problem. 
Formerly the work of India was either in bad hands, when it was 
not done at all ; or it was in exceptional hands, for whom nothing 
was too difficult. .In this latter case the very difficulty constituted 
the best of educat ons. That old formative chat act er, the work 
of India’ has to a guat degree lust : and t he leigu of Law being 
substituted for that of personal qualifications, these latter are no 
longer eithei lequiied or d» velopod, Autrcs tump* antm* mumr* ; 
wc do not want hemes to preidde over drain. lgc-comiuir tees or 
decide book-debts. Yet, in so far as duties of what may be called 
the heroic sort survive, or aio even possible, it may bo as well, 
that the old British qualities should he, tu swine extent at hast, 

ensured. A Bengali Colonel could never lead Putinas, or a 

Tam ul Collector niieuSikh population. We ought n*‘\er to forget 
that Britain o\\e> it to h«T"»*if and r o the world \o gi\e India the 
verybest administration compatible with t ho means at her 

command. Poop]*- sometimes spink s»s if the Natiscs of t ho 

country had “ a right 1 ' to the. hi st. posit ions in the service. But 
that is not so. It might he more correct to argue that the people 
of a conquered Country have no absolute iii;ht- : though it may bo 
a duty for their conquerors to do all that is nee led to maintain 
the conquest with security and honour. A good administration 
will be a great part of such duty. But t hi-, until the Asiatic 
character is much altered, can only he ensured by eutiusimg the 
control to properly trained Europeans. Once mine, it is by tin? 
heatt rather than the head that this kind of work will ho best 
performed. When the late Mr. Tucker was consulted, as Chairman 
of the Court of Directors, on the plan of giving “ writerslnps ’’ 
to he contended for as prizes in public schools, ho shrew dlj replied 
that the ordinary employments of Indian service did not demand 
a very high culture, lie quoted Goldsmith, and *pnke of the 
absurdity of using razors to cut blocks withal. And in fact tho 
mind should not be too acute that lias to be tc made up 19 fifty 
times in a day, to put itself boldly into the hands of superiors 
for instruction and itro the hands of subordinates for execution. 
It may be necessary, ordinarily, to select the candidates for this pait 
of the administration, from among successful schoolboys, though i f 
maybe hoped that good soldiers will still keep a share of employ- 
ment, and that Mnnroand Malcolm, Out ram and II. Lawrence 
and Durand may still find occasional representatives. But a close 
Bervice, recruited from Europe, must still, in all probability, con* 
tiaue fgr some time to form the chief nursery of executive officials. 
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In regard, however, to the work of the Bench, this has not been 
shown fo be (lie case. It was long the opprobrium of India that 
judicial employment was largely reserved for men not thought 
fit for anything else. Of Into yea is a significant change 
has shown itself One Provincial Governor makes judges of 
young officers who are supposed to show a special fitness for 
that kind of work. Another goes further and endeavours to 
increase their fitness by special training. In three High Courts 
distinguished Native pleaders have been promoted to seats on the 
Bench, and ouc Asiatic Banister was for some time a District 
Judge in Oudli, until he obtained Ftill higher preferment under 
an enlightened foreign Government. For those who, from mere 
pride of race, feel indignant at the admission of Natives to such 
high post*, no sympathy is demanded. The pride of race which 
k *ep« n man’s hands clean and his heart pine, is a noble pride and 
full of promise for human needs. But the pride of the Spartan 
at home among his Helots, the pride that says no good tiling can 
cmne out of Galilee, is a shameful hl.ndiiO'* which is inconMsn iit 
with modern thought and civilisation. One of the most leiuaik 
flhlo thing* nh'»ut the position of the BtittVh m India is that ever 
since ili»- O' nutty was din oily submitted t<> the ] loyal rule, the 
people have become im»re and limiv peaceful and loyal. Let their 
first reward be the privilege of being judged by their peers ; the 
London selection by eomnitnion — shown bv experience to be almost 
entirely mb red for by European* — be limited to a minimum 
numbi r of nu n requisite for oxecuti\e, wmk, and then throw 
judicial employment open to competition in India, a test of fitness 
in wmk, rather than fit nos at examinations, a rivalry not of boj» 
but of men. Picked men fiom (lie bar would, as is now’ partly 
the case, find their way to the lower benches, and all the more 
if they knew that these were the only stepping-stones to those 
above. And, as a matter of course, let. the judicial line be 
wholly separate from the very first. K» oping the members of the 
administrative sen ice, and those niilil.u\ men who succeed in 
finding their way into it, solely to administrative employment. 
That is the idea of the system in the Bombay Presidency, and 
no complaints have come before the public as to the way in wdiich 
it works. In the Punjab, too, it has been found ueccssary to appoint 
to many districts special judicial officers, who relieve the adminis- 
trative officers of all, or nearly all of the judicial work. 

Division of labour is not felt to be a necessity in the simpler 
stages of society. Under the old English system the Witena 
Gemot was — as Blackstone reminds us — not only tho legislative 
assembly but the Supremo Court of justice. Then came the 
Aula iirgis under the Normans, of which we sec a fai*u. trace, 
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in the modern Judicial Committee of the Privy Council.* Bui 
the separation of Governmental from judicial business, and their 
allotment to different bodies, are “ refinements/’ as Klackstnne 
says, “ of a later and more civilised v age. Even to the present 
day the writs of Courts-of-record continue to run in the Queen’s 
name. So in the origin of the Anglo-Indian system the Chief 
Courts of the Presidency consisted of the Governor and 
two Members of Council. As the evolution of Society pro- 
ceeds, it becomes apparent that the judicial functions are 
at least as distinct fiom those that are purely administrative 
as they are from the machinery of legislation Indeed, it 
may he said, that judges continue to have a share in law- 
making long after they c<»aso to be administrator. Coming 
down lower in the official hierarchy we find that in many patts 
of Tndia the chief administrators of Districts, though still called 
41 Magistrates/' have practical I y di vested themselves of magisterial 
duty. What has been thus instinctively done, requites to be 
completed by authoritative sanction. When the district officer is 
recognised as a simple ruler, his position will become more 
useful, as well as more decorous. No longer appearing as a party 
in Courts nominally controlled by himself, lie will fall into his 
true place as sub-prefect; the ultimate custodian of lif«», property, 
and public tranquillity, the final link in the financial and fiscal 
chains.. He will then fitly represent in his limited area the bene- 
volent power of the Crown in Parliament ; and will administer, — 
even more clearly than did iho brave old servants of the Great 
Company — mispicio Regis et Seuatus Anglia - . 

To sum up : the conditions of conquest necessitated the existence 
of conquerors; a set of men something like Cortez and Pizarro, 
though with certain better qualities, as suited the rather better 
times. VVhen conquest was concluded — which was not until after 
1837-*-the conditions changed. Instead of the crusader or the 
buccaneer, the Secretary and the Magistrate became requisite. Non 
defensoribus istia tempua eget: the self-taught, t self-helping boro, 
and the vagabond dunce, must stay in England, or seek their 
fortune in the rough work of the Bush. What India may now 
fairly expect from Britain is well-educated, well trained men, 
to steer her course until her own sous have qualified themselves 
to act as pilots. It must be the office of intelligent and rightly 
improved opinion to mark the rocks, shoals, or currents that 
may beset her course. One can then do no more than express 
his best wishes for her safe and happy navigation. 

H, G. Keene. 

* The Commit nia Plocita non at* the Great Charter. 
querUur Curium nostrum is a clause in 



Art. II— TIJE VILLAGE COMMUNITY OF BENGAL AND 
UPPER INDIA. 

T U E following is sul»t;intial!y a continuation of two essays 
■whir'll appeared successively in the pages of this re- 
view. One, entitled n Caste in India from a native point of view,” 
appeared in the number for October I8S0, and the other, headed 
“Our joint-family organisation, '* in October last year. In the 
present essay it will he my endeavour, first of nil, to show, with re- 
ference to t he Hindu lawand t Ik* village communities of Upper India, 
the communal character of our pmpcity in general. Indeed, if I have 
taken the riirht view of the facts, property with us was at fiist, 
4 e, so far as written records go, common to tho public, and 
so much so a« to ignore the exigence of piivato property altoge- 
ther. Subsequently, however, a di>t motion bet \mcii private and 
common proper y was developed. as it would seem, through a strong 
attachment for the family in* Put even now the idea of private 
property as belonging* absolutely to an individual does not fiOefu 
to he quite chaired np. 

In •.flowing the abow I -Inll h:i\e to place before the reader 
account', of a cla-s of \ iiire-e rommunitio which nppau-nth con- 
(lict with lie* |>io\ wu>n> nl t he- Hindu law, hut seem to me to 
he a mi i \ 1 v - I of an *»ldei «>iiier < > f thing* I allude to whuf is 
called the Phaiaelnra tenuiv in re pm Is and law books. I Khali 
next ,-du»w, with it fctcnce to the foregoing, and a tew mote facts 
hearing upon wli.it muv boc.illed the s’ met tire of Indian \idagcs 
and dhpo-binn of tiling** lands. i hni there is a homogeneity be- 
tween the village commnnifio- of Vpp- i India and those of other 
countries in and <.ut of A-u* *»n tin- one hand, and, on t ho other, 
bet we 'll t lie fovnw'i and tin* \ iH nj. s of Bengal. I hi t it also seems 

to me with lefeiriice to tbo Hindu law of inln riianco, and the 
traditions ami iis'^.s ah.mt what is called thcU»»tr:i, that. tlie 
para 1 1 cl botwe.n iihag.. ] ; m in and out of ii.dii, so far as* t»afion‘'»*o 
by authentic evle.*iieo would h*' >*.*010*1 s* • ! m tespoef of a 
of comnmi.ities v. I, id* may ha\ e n* i.uhn in she past. I 

m"ii» to :ra eon ... *1 .ties' A..-I 1 rm-v vomi.m at ihr on*-ot. flirt 
m this cot.m \im» 1 sh.il. !.* wi.. nitvi : nn. a •slmrt s old to\ ei sy to 
show that t iio traditions of a common lineage in existing village 
com muni ties have to ho discussed with reference to those of what 
is called the Gotra. 

2 !) 
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Taking now (he whole range of the subject thus expanded,— 
Gotrn communities of India, the village communities of other 
countries besides India, and those of Upper India and Bengal, — I 
shall endeavour to trace the origin of and the difference between two 
important functions of these societies— governmental and agricultu- 
ral;— how t hey have become differentiated and have affected the 
landed lights, and how they lmve caused a distinction hetweeu two 
suet ions of our community: one holding a relatively superior 
poMiiou, and the other, like the serfs of other countries, owing labor- 
service fr» the first. I shall then show that the Talookdars and Biswa- 
dars of Upper India, the Zamindars of Bengal, the Rajahs of both, 
the territorial aiistocracv elsewhere, and probably also the Dwijas 
and patricians of old, represent the first of these two sections or 
strata of society, and that the rayats represent the other. But 1 am 
inclined to think that the Hindus have avoided at least some of tin* 
evil effects of the social inequality incidental to this evolution, by 
having omitted to impose any lestrction upon iimmgiatmu into 
anv village from elsewhere. But while this important piinciplo of 
individual liheity has be»m maintained they have deemed it expedi- 
ent to oiga»i-e their societies upon stricter rules of franchise than 
are seen els** v\ hero, the gimeial lesult being a series of small auto- 
nomous bodies living in rather loose contact with one another, but 
eaeh sufficiently compact, and forming altogether a fairly constitu- 
ted organisation. 

And, last of ail, I shall show that Hindu society furnishes 
to ail the world one most important solution of the ques- 
tion of the functions ami relations of the Church and thn State. I 
need hardly mention that 1 am deeply conscious of the vastness and 
difficulty of my subject and of my own incompetence to handle it. 
I am aware aNo that it requires more than ordinary mastery to con- 
dense one’s thoughts upon a vast subject like this into the short 
compass of a review article. But since my powers cannot bo 
expanded further than to write such fragmentary essays, I must 
crave indulgent forbearance from my readers. I am, besides, but 
groping in tbe dark, and must be content if I can ouly succeed m 
showing the great students of Indian history, that something may 
be found out about a region where I feel as if 1 were being com- 
pletely lost. 

Jn discussing the nature of the landed tenures of Upper India 
as they are now found to exist* Mr. Thomason then Collector of 
Azimgurh, observes 

“It is of little u*e to view it (the subject of landed tenure) theoretically. 
Mid to refer to the maxims anil principles laid down in hooka of law.* if© 
comuleis 41 it questionable if they were ever acted upon with any consis- 
tency ana the ui-uac into which they have fallen, foi centime* has 
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practically annulled them.” (Sol Moment Report of Azinigurh, 1837, para 
22 : Reports on the Revenue Settlement of the North'- Western Provinces 
of the Rental Presidency under Regulation IX. of 1833. By authority 
printed at the Medical Hall Press, Benares, 1862. Vol. 1., p. 12.) 

Mr. Elliot, however, in speaking of the carelessness with which 
the genealogical tree is usually drawn up by District officeis 
and embodied in settlement proceedings, observes : — 

“Another tnateiial point has been overlooked, namely, its in- 
compatibility with the law of Hindu inheritance. No regard 
has been paid to the difference between the rights of severalty 
and coparcenary, to lineal descent or survivoiship.” Thus it would 
see m, for all that Mr. Tbomasou says, that the maxims and 
principles laid dowu in hooks of Hindu law are not altogether 
theoretical or obsolete. Oddly enough, however, Air. Elliot ob» 
serves in the very next sentence — 

u Even the ton’* ir.trmd. in m;my crises, has been separated from the father’s 
ami while it ran only be iuchuale and cntinyent, Pas thus been made 
absolute and unc« oidiiiouu).'* ^Moeini Report, 1 >"30, para 71, Settlement Re- 
ports of North- Western Pioviuces, Vol. 1, p. 10S.) 

Mr. Elliot does not seem to be aware that whatever the case 
may be in the Day.ibhag law, 1 lie son’s poitiou according to iliat of 
the Mitak’liara i* not contingent and nniy be held separate ft om the 
fatherland become absolute when limit* has been a partition already 
made. Hut, upon the whole, it wou.d seem that the folly of ian- 
sacking the Hindu law fm I lie pm poseoi making a revenue settlement 
did not lie so much in the divergnev virdble all over the world be- 
t ween law us it is written. au«l an it acimtilv observed, as in the bliss- 
ful case which accompanies the wimj notion, that any thing nqt. 
to be found in the Korun, or for the matter of that in Justinian or 
Hansard's debates, is until for study and deceives to he east into the 
fire. Mr. Thomason, in the repoit previously quoted from, enteis 
into some historical facts to illustrate how the propiielary right, 
was found in many casts to be exeiciscd by village communities il 
he bail turned to the maxims and piiuciples laid down in books of 
law, lie might have noticed the following passage : — 

“Does property arise from paititiou ? Or does partition of pre-existent 
property take place ? 

Again 

u Is partition the can«e of property, or not / If it be not the cause pf 
property, but birth alone he so, then, since properly is by birth, it follows 
that partition is of property.” (Colcbruoke* Mit.ik’liura, Rujvndra 
Missel’s Ed., p. 4.) 

The great pro-consul and the famous author of the hiato- 
riuus of India might then liave found »t easy to explain the whole 
mystery of the thing. For to speak from the standpoint ot the 
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author of Mitak'liara, it is patent enough that partition is the cause 
or immediate antecedent of private property ; and the pre-existent 
property alludeti to was meant only for the collective property 
which belongs to the whole tribe or nation. The people’s thoughts be- 
ing then confined all to their own little world, everything that existed 
boj’ond was naturally overlooked : the commonwealth to them 
was all that is, and wlmt was not the common wealth being un- 
known, the mystery < f property was easily overlooked y nay, 
from that very cii on instance, it appears afterwards to have 
become equally hard for men like the author of the Mitak'haia 
to account for the non-recognition of such an obvious fact as 
property. Moreover, we know from bo.,kK of law that partition 
of the kind alluded to docs not quite extinguish the collective 
character of the property. Part it inn, as noticed in Mitak’hnra, 
mint, therefore, have served for the Him time to define what 
was one’s own, and what was not. And the st-nso of mino 
and thine, the origin of property being thus traceable to paitdion, 
by the evidence afforded by books of Hindu law, it would have 
become easy to distinguish between — (\) omomon public pi oporty, 
of the kind mentioned above; (2i common nrivato property, vest- 
ed in a coparcenary body, and (3; prixate individual piopcrty. 

As the record stands, however, wo have the following upon 
the high authority of Mr. Thomason j will not hesitate to 
make long extracts, for I know that, in ndditiun to their sterling 
merit as the most reliable evidence available, they will commend 
themselves as being more readable than my own clumsily worded 
r* marks : — 

41 44. I have thus endeavoured to show the pn ilia hie origin of private 
proprietary right in the land, and of the h-mw under whiHi it. is found 
to be at present exercised. I will proceed next to classify them* forms, and 
to point out the principal features which chatactiMixu them. 

“45. The pioprietary right ill the laud may icst either in a single 
individual, or in a community of people. This community may divide 
amongst themselves the profits of the estate either ncconiiii" to floor 
ancestral shares or according to some arbitmrv ink* Imiiiis; inference to 
the quantity of laud which each member eidtivai^. Oi iho two latter 
tenures the former has been sometime* .style a he Z. mu.dary, the latter 
Jr'utteedaree or Bhyachaia. None of the.se teiin* huxo J«»u.d application. 
The term Zemindar is generally applied in the dis 4 rict +• • any one having 
a proprietary right in the land, whilst Pntteedar is restricted to those mem- 
bers of the village community who are not under ciigai'ciiieuut ducctiy 
wilh the Government. The teim l$h)uchaiu is not known. " (Settlement 
Keports, Vol. I, p. 20.) 

Speaking of the first of th« three classes of tenure mentioned 
al>ove — that in which the proprietary right rests in a single in- 
dividual — the writer continues : — 

*■ 47. All these are evidently liable to partition under the existing 
law*, iu the comae of the butx coding gimiutions. The vesting of the 
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mi tire right in au individual is lather incidental than natural to the tenure." 
f bid, p. 20.) 

Here, then, we sec that property, even when vested in a single 
individual, does not continue long to possess the character of 
what is understood hy private property in Europe. The pro- 
perty is only liable to partition, hut is nor, actually subjected to 
the process in every case. And no provision or custom exists 
as in Europcau count lies for the shares when grown too minute or 
small in an a to be sold off and rcconsolidated. The absolute right 
of the individual over his property is, as a rule, o f a temporary, and 
therefore exceptional, character. The matter, however, is practically 
simplified by part or whole of the lands being let out to tenants 
or aiumt ft, as they arc called ; for then the liability to division 
affects only the rents paid by the tenants, while the troubles of 
an actual partition are confined to what is called the sir land, some- 
what akin to the home-farms of English landowners that we have 
read of. 

Jn Bengal this si#’ — or as it is call* d here nij-jot — land is quite 
insignificant. Upon this point we shall have to dwell a little 
longer further on. But it may be noted hero that the double 
rights in land, of the landlord and the tenant are in this country 
to a certain extent due to the complications arising from our 
system of collective property, and that the fact should not be 
ignored in considering the economic conditions of rent. 

We next pass on to Mr. Thomason's account of what is called 
the /.ainindan tenure in Upper India, as given in his report of 
the Azimgnrh District aiioady quoted from : — 

“fiJJ. If the proprietary right rests in many members of a village 
coimminitv, they limy divide the profits accordim* to their ancestral shares, 
cu 1 accoi ding to .some arbiti at y rule legulaled by the quantity of laud iu 
tiie culLiwiimn of each propiietor, or 1 .. other words, his sir land. 

“54. When the profits aio divided amoiiffst. the several coparcener* 
according to their ancestral .diaies. they mnv or they may not bo cultivators 
of the land ip., the lmldctR of sir. the simple^ form which the case 
can assume is. when they all live together ah a j««iut undivided family, one 
pet son managing the estate fui the lest, or appointing a common manager, 
and dmdi: g the profits at the clone ul the ye.ir. Sometimes they divide 
the Chl-ito. their responsibility continuing joint. Sometimes the cultivators 
only are divided hy the mtwaree, each collect iin* fioni those assigned to 
him; and this assignment may take place annually, or, when once made, 
may continue 111 fence till a re-paitiuon is demanded. There aie instances 
where each pet sou collect* from each cultivator the portion of the rent 
vitii h its his share, but this is very uncommon. 

“55. When the proprietor* cultivate themselves, the case is rather 
more* involved. If the sir of each parcener bears the same propor- 
tion to the total quantity or sir land, that his shave does to the whole, the 
sir wav be thrown out of account, and the collections from the tissamies 
divided amongst them according to their di.nofl. This, however, is seldom 
the case ; it is more usual to levy a rate »n the sir laud, either the same that 
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it would bear if cultivated by assamies, or some other fixed and arbitrary 
rate, generally a low and favorable one. The village account* being (liua 
made up, the profits are divided according to the shares. In this case, if 
the rate levied ou the sir laud is the same as on the assamies' laud, each 
parcener can take up as much laud as he likes as his sir, otheiwise there 
are c< »natMu t bickerings on the subject, for, of course, tire increase of sir 
cultivation diminishes the rent-roll 

“ f>6, When, however, the pmprieto s live separate, but divide the 
piofits among them, it is by far the most common to divide the estate, and 
each person to mauage liis owu share as he likes. In course of time , how- 
ever, inequalities arise either in the quality of the land in one share by 
superior management, or by the gradual eiicioaclmients of one share on the 
common waste laud. This gives rise to violent disputes, some claiming re* 
partition, others resisting it. ‘ hese disputes ore commonly called in the 
District, “ Kum a beshi,” i.e., wlieie toe contending parties affiim that the 
shares are less or more one than another. The man wlm thinks lie has lens 
than his right, claims to pay not accoiding to his ancestral share, but accord- 
ing to his possession. This is not admitted by the other, aud default 
ensues. Estates have tint* been olteu bn u^bt to the hammer, at the time 
when sales by auction were the f.iVMiniie means of leasiziug the public 
demand. Kow they const am ly lead to :»t Uichmeut i>f the estate. The 
ouly effectual method of rermiii.it mg such disputes is bv re-partition of the 
whole* presuming, of course, that participation according to ancestral share 
be an admitted fe.-ttuie of the tenure. Clause 11. section XII, Regula- 
tion Vll, lh‘22, evidently con templates c.ives id* this sort, and confers 
the neceasarv power on the seining officers.” (Settlement iiepurts, 
vol. I., pp. 22-24.) 

It may not be generally known that a re-partition, somewhat 
of the same kind, is effected even in the permanently settled 
lands of Bengal. Some people ore given to thinking that 
society was completely ovei turned here by Lord Cornwallis, 
because the communal relations reported in the papets ] have 
been quoting from, weie not legally recogui«cd. The truth, 
however, is that much of these relations is a necessary part of 
the Hindu law, and could not possibly be discarded, for alt 
the alleged imitation of English landlordism, so long as the 
joint-family system was maintained, as it is maintained even 
now. In Bengal, sir lands are, as I have said, of no great conse- 
quence, but even the lauds let out to tenants are partitioned for 
limited periods, the technical term employed for the purpose (in 
the part of the country with which I am familial) being 
Huda bundi. 

A huda means a parcel of zaininduti lands allotted to a co- 
sharer for collection of iiis portion of the rents, until a fresh 
repartition is made. In some cases the pinition is not open 
to revision, and the huda is then called a pakhi inula. The docu- 
ment for huda division does not, so far as I am aware, give 
metes and bounds, but sets forth the ray at s aud the amount of 
lent payable by each, as assigned to the holder of each huda for 
the time being. 
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Mr. Thomason next passes on to a kind of tenure which, so 
far as I understand tho matter, has, in all probability, chiefly, 
if not entirely, led him to pnppnse that the Hindu law is ol>solete 
and useless in furnishing anv clue to the actual rights of the 
■people. I am, however, deeply conscious of the olgection tliat the 
theory I allude to, is tin attempt to produce from inference a 
history which does not certainly exist. 

lu tny previous paper on our joint-family organisation, I 
took occasion to observe : — ‘ The provision for partition has for its 
condition precedent a definition of shares as involved in the law of 

succession,” or rather inhei iiai.ee. “ The question, therefore 

is whether the jonit-fatiniv oigaiiisation ever could or did exist 
without a definition of shares." Elsewhere it was observed : 

41 When a whole village community worked in common at 
tillage, tin. 'it* could he no gieat need for lotting out. the lands 
to Munller groups like tie* family : the suit** coparcenaiv right would 
in that cas«* . ...follow as a matter of couis«\*’ Now the whole of 
i»\ aigumeiu here, hangs upon the position that the kind of village 
society which held, a* owners, the Inud-teuures we have been 
hitherto considering, is the name os the village communities we 
have read of as exist' ng elsewhere. Mr. Thomason, when 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, promul- 
gated certain bilections f.»r lie venue officers, in which we find, 
with reference to the land-tenures in question : — 

11 85. The coparcenary tenures are the most, common and embrace 
cases win re tho estates are held hy those singularly constituted village 
communities which li .vc bet'll so often described, and have been not 
all unaptly said tu foitu *■ litth* republics, within themselves 1 * — (Ed. of 
iar>«, p. 50.) 

A foot-note to the above cites a minute by Sir C. Metcalfe, 
from which Mr. Eiphinstuue extracts a long paragraph, com- 
mencing as follows : — 

“ The village communities are little republics, having nearly every thing 
they can want within theim-eives and almost independent of any foreigu 
in They seem to last where nothing else lasts, &c.”— (Cowell’s 
Elphiustone, 1874, p. 6S.) 

Now an examination village communities in other countries 
will show that one of the essential features of the institution 
is the periodical repartition of the land held hy the community 
as their collective property. M. Laveleyc writes with reference 
to primitive property iu general : — 

u Tho ar&blc, the pasturage, and tho forest are farmed in common. Sub- 
sequently the cultivated land is divided into parcels which are distributed 
by lot among the several families, a mere temporary right of occupation 
being thus allowed to (he individual. The soil still remains Ihe, collective 
property of the clan % to whom it letutns from time 10 time, that a new 
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partition may bo eilected. This is the system still in force in the Russian 
commune ; and was, in lI&o time of Tacitus, that of the German tribe.” — 
(Primitive property, p. 4 ) 

Again, with respect to the Russian commune, we are told : — 

“ Each male inhabitant of full age is entitled to an equal share of the land 
of which the Mir is the proprietor. In primitive times there was Po partition of 
the soil, the land was cultivated in common, and the produce divided among 
all in proportion to the number of laborers in each family. At the present 

ti"-e. . .some communes are found where this system is still iu force 

At a later period a partition of the soil was effected every year, or every three 
years* * * The petiud of partition varies. . . .in different distiiet * + * * 
Since 1719 there have been ten general re-di visions, the last of which occurred 
in 1657.” (Ibid. p. I' 1 .) 

It would take me too long to set forth every little analogy that. I 
have been able to note between the village Bystem of India 
and that of Russia. But it will he easy enough to conceive that 
where collective, ownership is the rule, periodical repartition 
must he a necessary incident thereof. Now this repartition, as 
Mr. Wallace’s book and that of Mr. Laveleye show, was regulated 
according to the circumstances of each case by the joint decision 
of the community. They had no rule of inheritance to go by, 
for no Ruch rule was required as long as all the coparceners 
exercised their rights in common, and without the intervention 
of any independent authority. In course of time, however, the 
period for which a partition was allowed to stand was gradually 
prolonged, and ultimately the term became indefinite and subject 
only to the demand of the community for a repartition. It may thus 
be fairly conceived that in many cases a partition of a rather 
too old date became final and absolute by the subsequent 
enforcement of a law of inheritance, such as the Hindu 
law sets forth and as has been alluded to in my previous 
essay. It is here that we perceive the Hindus to have made 
a new departure in the communal Bystem which, according to 
Mr. Laveleye, seems to have once prevailed all over Asia and 
Europe. Aud it is a singular proof of the aveision of our 
countrymen for all revolution that even our law of inheri- 
tance was never enforced so as to obliterate the traces of a prior 
order of things. The Settlement Officer records — 

41 57. Rut where tin* proprietary right rests in a community, the 
profits of the estate are often enjoyed, not according to the nnrcstiai shaiex, 
blit according to som* arbitrary apportionment on tin* aver land of each 
proprietor. This apportionment, of profit rimwa itself in the form of a 
reduced rate of assessment on the seer land. Tn such rn*™ flu? flov em- 
inent reveuno is said to be paid or made up bv ;i barh,h on the seer. 
These tenures of course suppose that each i-m lietor in himself a culti- 
vator. though it may so happen, and sometimes does, that the piopnetoi 
is not a culuvatoi, but ha acquired the riiaie by punlutse, public or 
private, from a cultivating proprietor. Where the profits of the estate are 
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divided according to ancestral shares, the seer of a zemindar is that 
which ho has under his own cultivation, i.e., which he has 'cultivated at 
hia own coat, anti by In's own capital. J11 tenures, however, of the kind 
which we are now considering, the wotd seer acquires, as it were, an 
artificial meaning. It is that, portion of the land in the possession of a sharer 
on which he pays the b:n*b,h and which, when compared with the total 
amount of sew in the village, represents his interests in the estate. It 
depends upon the custom of the estate whether this be all or any part 
in bis* actual cultivation, or whether lio have any other cultivation in the 
village than this. Instance* are not very common where the sharer 
cultivates 110 pa»t. of his seer, and they generally arise, as above stated, 
out of forced or voluntary transfers from cultivating proprietors, it is 
common, however, for tin* proprietor to under-let a part of his seer, obtain- 
ing from the tenant, the full ryot tee rates, and pacing himself only 
according to the bach. h. instances are not common where the proprietors 
cultivate more than their senr. One singular case deserves special notice : — 
in Mouzah Oomahpoor. LVrgunnnh Mhownat Jihunjnn, thirty-six beegahs 
were set apart in the village, and each sharer's righ. was determined by the 
poit ion of this thirty six beeghas which lie cultivated, it was his seer, 
but besides tin's be might cultivate as much more of the village as he liked 
at the common rvortec rates, and so all the ,-dinreis did to a considerable 
extent. Other instances probably might be found when? sharers cultivated 
the land of other shares, or the common lands of the villages, at the 
usual ryot tee rates, but they do not come permanently (si?) into notice.*'— 
(N.-AV. P. Settlement iteport, p. 24 , vol. I ) 

To m3’ mind it seems flint in mat tors of fhe kind described 
above, the Settlement Officer has pushed his English habit of accu- 
rate thinking a little too far. The bnchk admittedly varied in 
different villages ; but is it impossible, that it may also have varied 
from time to time in ihc same family or community ? After all, 
where a regular hunt, is made for the exact fractional share to 
which a member of a community is assumed to ho entitled as 
his 'private property, it would be easy enough to make your data 
as to t lie arbitrary rule of division out of any facts ordinarily 
available ; such for instance, as that since the last repartition he 
had been holding so many measures of land out of the aggregate 
area of the village, or that on the last occasion such and such 
amount of income or expenditure was divided in such and 
such parts. Facts like these may as well piove that the ratio 
calculated has always been recognised, as that it has varied from 
time to time. 

The misconception on the part of the Settlement officers seems 
to have arisen from assuming that the divergence from the 
requirements of the Hindu law of inheritance, or in other words, 
the non-recognition of ancestral shares in cases of the kind under 
consideration, was due to changes subsequent to the pro- 
mulgation of that law. A comparison, however, with the affairs 
of village communities elsewhere, and with the essential con- 
dition of true communism— distribution according to the needs 

SO 
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of the members — will suggest instead, that it was the Hindu 
law of inlicritauce which broke through the primitive and older 
communism. 

The following extracts from another Settlement Officer, Mr. 
Elliot, are cited in support of Mr. Thomason’s authority. The 
classification of the latter lias been of late disputed, but tho 
facts will speak for themselves : — 

“40. In what I bad considered putteedaree, the hereditary interest 
of individuals will be often, but not always, disregarded ; and possession alone 
be considered as constituting right. I have said “ not always 11 because in 
some villages the puttees have been marked of! according to the hereditary 
share, but in others the one bears no proportion to the other. It is diffi- 
cult to show why in particular villages hereditary right has been set aside. 
It may have arisen from the partition having taken place during the 
absence of some of the sharers, or the interest and power of some may have 
enabled them to assume a larger portion than they would have been en- 
titled to according to the genealogical tree ; however this may have oc- 
curred, it is now of little impmtAnce to consider, blit ujwm examination 
it will generally be found as the distinctive feature of the tenure, that 
proprietary right is limited to actual possession of the land/' — (Meerut 
Settlement, the same book, vol., I., p. 189 ) 

Mr. Elliot is evidently less prone to theorising than Mr, 
Thomason. 

He then goes on thus : — 

42. During the misrule and disorganisation of former Governments, 
it was necessary for the brotherhood to combine for the purpose of resisting 
the unlawful encroachments of their neighbours, and the attacks of pre- 
datory hordes ; it was not the interest of a party to have his separate 
share divided off, which could be of no use to him so long as he 
could not protect it from violence. Union was the only object, and one 
man was frequently put forward to engage for many villages. 

43. Afterwards, when the system of our government afforded pro- 
tection to the inferior proprietors, they were anxious to come forward to havo 
their shares separated, and to be freed from the authority of the head 
man of the village. But the most extensive changes have been effected 
in the tenures through the operations of the surveys and settlements under 
Regulation VII of 1622. This effect has nor, generally I believe, been 
observed, but in most instances it is easily traced. It has converted Zemin- 
daree into Putteedaree, Putteedaree into Bhyacharee, and undivided bach,h 
tenures into oue or other of the latter ; and though in many respects this 
division of rights and interests is desirable, yet it has certainly dissolved the 
harmony of the communites, and created a diversity of conflicting interests; 
while & self-sufficient independence, and an exemption from salutary control, 
have been substituted for mutual reliance and subordination. How far 
it may be desirable to countenance this total separation of interests deserves 
consideration, for more evil than good is likely to spring from its accom- 
plishment. 

4^. Some tribes have a greater inclination for the division of their land 
than others, and this effect is easily to be ascribed to their peculiar pro- 
pensities. The J&ts, for instance, on Account of their fondness for agricul- 
tural pursuits, generally prefer the Bhyachara. The Tugas, either Bbyachara 
or divided Zeiniudatee. The Rajpoots, Puthans, and Syuds, being too insol- 
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vent (tic) or proud to cultivate much themselves, generally prefer the Biswa 
division ; and the Goojurs, beiug much addicted to thieving, and more indiffer- 
ent than any other class, scarcely ever have a Putteedaree division, and 
very seldom subdi ide a Zemiudaree. They are usually allowed to resume 
their own share after a long absence or sojurn in a foreign land, which right 
would be contested by the other classes, amongst whom the relinquishment 
of a shaie, for auy length of time, is reckoned a virtual defeasance. — (Do. 
Do., pp. 1 > 9-90.) 

58. Where the whole of the land is Seer, in these cases the custom which 
regulates the payments is called bhaiunsee, in other places it is called Beegah- 
duin ; iu both the practice is the same. The payments of the early kists are made 
according to a long established rate on the Seer land, &nd towards the close of 
the year the whole community assemble to audit the accounts. The village 
expenses are added to the government Jumraa, and from the total is deducted 
the pay me ut of the Ryots, if there are any. The remainder is distributed 
scolding to the bach, h upon the owners of the Seer land. 

5 ), '| his audit of accounts (or boojharat as it is called) is a most important 
process to the whole of the community. The right of admission to the audit, is 
1 he criterion of proprietory right. It may so happen that a proprietor has 
lost his Seer, cither from poverty, or its accidental appropriation or des- 
truction. Still ho has a voice in the audit, and can claim a scrutiny of 
the l’atwaree’s papers. It may so happen that the force or fraud of a 
part of the community, or of an individual in it, has for a couiseof years 
kepi some of the community from the audit. Such exclusion is fatal to the 
possession of the party, fie is considered as dispossessed Thomason's Re- 
port, Do., page 25. 

The following extract, from a Settlement Report of a compara- 
tively recent date, will show how the spirit of communism 
works eveu now, and along with the separation of individual rights 
as inaugurated l>y previous settlement operations : — 

Among the Putteedaree estates are a few where the tenure is true 
Bkyachara , where protits depend on possession, and not on ancestral 
descent. 

These are all very simple tenures, except iu a few villages lying chieflv 
in the Kaiuguinja Kkadir. In these u portion of the area is on the upland, 
mid the rest iu the low lying Kkadir , and liable to constant alterations 
of area, both iu exteut and quality. Under these circumstances either 
all these Kkadir lauds are Shamlat , and the proceeds in rents are first 
appropriated to the payment of Jammu , the balance, if any, being made 
up by a rate on the land held, iu severalty; or the profits, 
if any, are divided on the old ancestral Biswa shares, or else the Kkadir 
land is divided annually among the sharers according to ancestral Bhares. 
There is thus a kind of double tenure Bkyackara iu the severalty, and 
Zemiudaree in the Shamlat 9 giving rise to constant disputes. In these 
estates all laud gained by alluvion is held to be added to the Skamlat , not 
to the severalty of any proprietor to whose lauds the new accretion may 
adioiu. 

The lumberdars usually endeavour to lay their hands on the profits of 
Skamlat , if there be any, aud to get all new accretions to themselves by 
cultivating it as soou as possible, and refusing to pay any rent on such 
cultivation. In this they are often successful through the connivance of 
the putmree.— ( Afoen’i Settlement Report of the Bareilly district, 1874. p. 131. ) 

It is hard to say whether the connivance of the patwari , alluded 
to above, is not part of the same instinct which is said to impel 
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the more active of the lumberdara . A communistic distribution 
of property is quite naturally uppermost in the minds of those 
who have to meet the most pressing wants of life, and whose 
every day life is founded upon the communistic principle. If, 
then, the patwari connives at what, under law, is robbery, he 
doubtless lays a soothing unction to his soul by somehow justi- 
fying this communistic exploitation in miniature. 

The evidence cited above will, I thiuk, have clearly shown, that 
the same law of inheiitauce applies us well to the land tenures of 
Bengal as to the “little republics 7 ' of India in general. And 
I trust that the following extracts will show still more clearly, 
that the villages of Bengal and Upper India are perfectly homo- 
geneous iu all essential features. The importance of this point 
arises from this, that 1 have to bring forward iny personal know- 
ledge of village government, or Daladuli, in Bengal, in order to 
establish a connexion between such wide extremes or 
caste and Hindoo joint family. Though apparently disconnected, 
the societies of Bengal aud Upper India are at bottom homogene- 
ous. The parallel iu respect of re-partition has been already 
noticed, and I pass on to another. 

7!). The simplest form of mi estate is wheie an individual, or commu- 
nity of individuals, own the whole of a plot of ground lying within certain 
limits, and bearing a fixed name, as a Muuz.ih. This may. from Limo 
immemoi i.J, have borne a single name, ami bo geneially recognised as hiicIi, 
or it may contain within its area two or more Mouzahs, Uslee, or liakhileo 
or both, whose separate boundaries have long been lost sight of, and wincti 
have become iutei mingled so as to fuim one village, probably bearing the 
double name. 

80. The estate, however, may comprise *twj or more snob Mouzahs, 
and these may be situated together or at a distance from each other. 

81. The ancestors of many of the Jiajpnot comiiiuiiitKs were possessed 
of large tiacts of land containing many villages. As their descendants 
multiplied, this tmet of laud was subdivided, and formed into sepaiale 

i dials This sub-division sometimes was effected, so as to assign whole 
Monza hs to different branches of the family. It was seldom, however, 
especially when the sub-division was amongst many .dialers, that the 
properly could he so divided. In this case, perhaps, qoine entire Mouzahs 
were given to each blanch of the family, aud the inequuiit its thence aiising 
were made good iu the division of some Mouzahs held jointly by all, or 
else, each Mouzuh was divided so that every branch of a family should 
have a portion. The whole Mouzahs, or portions of Mouzahs belonging 
to each branch, were collected together, aud made into one Melial or 
estate. But in the Mouzahs held jointly, the division probably was not 
iu distinct portions, but field by field, or as it is commonly called Khet 
Bhut. Now these fields sometimes become the subject of sale from one 
person to another, and the pui chaser might call the purchased field by ilid 
nan^e of his own Mouzah. It thus happens that many mouzahs lit 
Tuppaii Chowree, Pergunuah Deogaou, contain within them fields known 
by the name of other mouzahs, perhaps two or tiiree miles distant, and have 
attached to them fields in other mouzahs at an equally great distance* In 
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Tuppali Koolpah, Pergunuah Deogaon, the case was still more involved 
by the circumstance, that nets of fields in ►everal mouzahs belonging to 
diffcieiit branches of the family, bore distinct names. This distinction 
existed sometimes in the Government records, and not in common usage, 
sometimes in both. 

* • • * 

83. It may be useful to attempt a definition of these two terms, a 
mouzdli, or village, and a meliul or estate. 

84. A inouzuh or village, is one or more parcels of land called by a 
certain name, of fixed limits and known locality, neither of which are 
liable to change. At the time of settlement, each ntouzab has a name and 
number assigned to it in the Government lists, and must so remain till 
the ensuing settlement, or till, for any special reason, it should appear 
lit, under expiess aiders from the Government, lo break up or alter the 
ariangeiuent of the mouzahs. 

85. A inehal or estate, consists of one or more mouznhs, or a part 
or parts of one or more inouzahs, covered by one engagement with the Gov- 
ernment or Durkhanst, and belonging to one individual or body of persona 
who are jointly responsible for the Jutnmu assessed upon the whole. These 
are liatde to constant variations, according as tiuusfers of property may 
take place . —(Settlement Re port > N. \\\ P, t Vol . 1. pp. 31-33.J 

Anyone who understands the interlacing of lands in Bengal or 
as it is called chhitejami , be tula phonra jami, or pitalgola jami, 
will, 1 apprehend, at once make out that the structure of the vil- 
lage, or rather the disposition of the village lands, is the same in 
Bengal as in Upper India. 

The following somewhat curious evidence is offered, by way 
of dig tension, and partly to strengthen the position advanced of a 
homogeneity between the village systems of India and those of the 
rest of the uoild. It comes naturally while discussiug the struc- 
ture of villages, and has some importance in accounting for the 
Bhyachnia tenure, as a survival of times before the advent of tlie 
Hindoo law of inheritance. 

First of all, however, we must form a clear conception of the mat- 
ter from the following account of the Russian Mir : 

All the arable laud of the commuue is divided into three couoentric 
zones, which extend lound the village; and these three zones are again 
divided into tbrec^lields aeon ding to the triennial arrangement of crops. 
JV1 ore icgai d is paid to pi ox unity lhau to fertility, as this varies \ery little 
in the same district in Russia. The zones neatest the village are alone 
nnuiiied eveiy thiee, mix. or nine years, in the sandy region ; while iu the 
region of the black soil, the u&e of munure{is unknown. Each zone is divided 
into nat row strips from 5 to 10 metres broad ami from 2o<> to two metres 
long ; several parcels are combined, care being taken that theie should be at 
leaM one in each zone and in each division of the rotation. Portions are thus 
burned, which are distributed by lot among the co-partners.— Lavelcyo't 
Primitive Property > p. 12. 

After this I shall leave it to my readers lo judge whether the fol- 
lowing account was at all governed by any preconceived notions of 
analogy between the Russian and the Indian village. 1 cannot 
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say if the original reports contained any allusion, for I quote 
at second hand from a book entitled “ Memorandum on the Revision 
of Laud Revenue Settlements in the North-Western Provinces, A. 1). 
1860-1872, by Auckland Colvin, Esq., Secretary, Board of Revenue, 
North-WesternJProvinces” I can only regret, but cannot avoid, the 
technical details, for in a discussion of this kind, I must set forth 
the fullest evidence before the public. 

14. “ Artificial Soils.” — The cultivating body in this district (A llygurh) 
use an artificial classification, affected slightly by natural peculiarities in 
certain kinds only. The principle adopted is not, I believe, peculiar to 
Allygurli, but is common over most parts of the Doab. It is ‘ variation of 
quality with reference to proximity to village site Three broad divisions are 
acknowledged : — 

1 .—Bdrah laud, close to the site always manured and generally rrigated, 
and * do (unite,' or capable of pioduciug two crops in the year. 

i.—Munjah, the fields a little farther from the site, adjoining the bdrah , 
always manured, but to a less extent than the Bdtuh; generally irrigated 
and dofuslee. 

3. — Bdrah or'Juugn),' Die out-lying fields, including all laud other thau 
bdrah or muujah. 

* * * • 

15. Division into Artificial soils. — (Furrukkabad.) I come next to the 
more important division into artificial soils. In my Kanouj Report, I stated 
that, although the lands of each village were popularly divided into gowhan, 
munjha , and burhet , yet that I did not see enough difference between munjha 
and burhet to justify my employing that division. In this, however, 1 was 
wrong. There is in inoat village* a tract outside the you ha/ 1 , which receives 
all the maniue which the gowhan cau spare, which gets more attention in 
cultivation, and grows better crops than the rest of the outlying lauds, fins 
tr.ict is the munjha . It does not often happen that the three tracts 
form concentric ring* round the village soil: According to the theory, if 
all the lands were but one site, it would be so ; hut as a matter of fact 
the land always is fount! to differ. There is a little nullah which lays bare 
the ground iu one direction, or the soil is salt, or a pond overflows and makes 
it sour ; or again, there is a hamlet not far off with some manure of its own, 
and the munjha stretches iu this direction. Again, most Bhoor villages re- 
quire so much manure for their gowhan, that they have none at all for the 
rest of the fields, so that there is no real munjha in them. The existence of 
munjha must not be assumed, but must be investigated into by careful in- 
spection. 

“ Sub-division of Gowhan. — Every village, thereforef is a priori divisible 
into those three classes of artificial soils, gowhan, munjha , and burhet : highly 
manured, slightly manured, and uumanured. Beyond this I have fouud it 
necessary to establish two classes of gowhan , according to the kind of culti- 
vation prevalent there. 

* * * * # 

Suh-di vision* of Munjha and Burhet. — Beyond the gowhan, the outlying 
lands are divided iuto munjha and burhet , i. ft, into first and second class soils, 
whether doomut or bhoor* 

* # # * # 

lf>. Mode of Demarcating the Hars.— My first step on coming to a village 
ia to ask the cultivators, who among them knows all about the village and its 
peculiarities and will act as tlieir spokesmen. Two or three men are goner- 
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ally put forward, and I then ask them what arc the ‘ bars’ into which they 
divide their village, mid what rates those ‘ linns* are supposed to pay. This, 
they generally tell me with tolerable clearness and accuracy ; and with the 
wap in iny hand, I form a general impression how the Muirs’ lie. There is 
always a gowlinn to the chief site, and generally to each hamlet or nagla. 
The term luunjha is not used, and 1 have only adopted it for convenience. 

Hut the ‘ liars, ’ with hardly any exception, fall away in their rate 9 as they 
recede from the site. Then I get thebe spokesmen to walk in front of me, anil 
explain that I must mark off on the map, the boundaries of all these 1 hare,’ 
and they are to go on in front and tell me when the boundary is reached, or 
any important change in the rate occurs. 

Natural Boundaries of the 1 JIars\ — It is very remarkable to see how dis- 
tinct and obvious the Miar’ boundaries often are. They frequently consist 
of natural boundaries, especially roads; frequently of a continuous ditch and 
mound. It is extremely common for a gowhau to be bounded in this latter 
way. A change in the shape of fields mostly denotes a change of har, and 
of late ; as an instance, when they have L>e?n running north arid south, and 
suddenly change cast to west. This is so much the case that a practised eye, 
with some kuowlege of the country, could almost lay out the principal 4 liars’ 
on the map without going to the village at ail. In many villages the 4 ha is' 
uie so distinct that the merest tyro could not miss them ; in others, and espe- 
cially in villages where there are jheels, they arc much more difficult. — pp. 

Thus far as to the homogeneity of the village formation in Upper 
India and Russia. And I am inclined to think also, that, in the 
disposition of houses and opening of roads, a strong parallel would 
be found to exist betweeu the villages of Bengal, those of Upper 
India, and even such ancient towns as Benares and Mathura ; but I 
would not liazatd a theory of my own on the subject in the absence 
of any records that I know of. I have travelled too little to say any- 
thing positive upon the subject. 

I cannot, however, resist the temptation of intimating, that, in 
certain parts of India, the villages are said to be surrounded with 
walls, whereas in Allahabad, Mirzapur, and probably also in the 
surrounding country, we meet with extensive habitations, which are 
far too big and too irregular, to be called a single dwelling-house, 
aud of winch the external appearance may not be very remote 
from that of a walled village*. So again, in Orissa, I have been 
told the style of building cottages is like that of certain immi- 
grants in the Sundarbans, of which the peculiarity consists in con- 
necting all the separate huts iuto one block ; whereas, the cot- 
tages of the true Bengal type, are disjointed and symmetrically 
arranged rouud one or more rectangular uthans. Lastly, these 
separate huts of Bengal have to l>e compared with our 

* Since writing this paper 1 have cieties of Bethel and Aurora, offer 
met with an account of wlmt is a curious resemblance to Hindu 
called * unitary home 1 ’ in America, commuuism.— See Nordhoifs “Com- 
whicb presents some points of anal- unis tie Societies of the United 
ogy. In fact, the comiuuuistic So- States.” 
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quadrangular and comparatively extensive masonry houses. 
In passing from one to another of these different styles of 
architecture, one might note the characteristic features of com- 
munities governed by the Mitak’hara law both before and 
after partition of the village into smaller bodies ; the features 
of those governed by the Dayabhag law with its increased ten- 
dencies towards partition, and the inclination of comparatively 
wealthy people in Bengal to revert to larger family communities 
resembling those of the Mitak’hara, not by means of testamentary 
provision for perpetuities, as elsewhere noticed, but by erecting 
large masonry houses with accommodation ample enough for gener- 
ations of people and affording strong obstacles to partition. 

I have hitherto been endeavouring to prove, I do not know with 
what success, that the constitution of village communities is not at 
variance with the Hindoo law of inheritance, the inference intend- 
ed to be drawn therefrom being, that the family tio has been the 
basis of our social system. Mr. Elphinstouc observes — 

“ The popular notion is that the village landholders are all descended 
from one or more individuals who first settled in the village ; and that the 
only exceptions are formed by persona who have derived their rights by 
purchase or otherwise from members of the original stock — Condi's £>lttion t 
pp. 71-72. 

Mr. Mayne, however, in his valuable treatise on Hindu Law and 
Usa<re, takes exception to this view of the subject. He says — 

§ 199. The co-sharers in many of these villago communities are persons 
who are actually descended from a common ancestor. In many other cases 
they profess a common descent, for which there is probably no foundation. 
In some c *ses it ia quite certain there can be no common descent, they 
are of different castes or even of different religions. But it. is well known 
that in India, the mere fact of association produces a belief in a common 
origin, unless there are circumstances which make such an identity plainly 
impossible. — (Edition of 1878, pp. 178-79.) 

I have not been able to procure all the authorities cited in sup- 
port of the above, but I find that the references to which I have 
had access do not fully bear out his opinion. 

For instance, Sir H. S. Maine only says — 

“ Sometimes men of widely different castes, or Mahometans and Hindoos, 
are found united in the same village group ; hut in such canes its artificial 
structure is not disguised, and the sections of the community dwell in differ- 
ent parts of the inhabited area."— -Edn. of 1871, p. 176. 

Elsewhere he observes — 

Or they seem to be associations of kinsmen united by the Assumption 
(doubtless very vaguely conceived) of a common lineage/’— Ibid, p. 175. 

I do not contest the opinion that the common descent ia 
conceived somewhat vaguely, but it is well known that Sir H. S. 
Maine’s book does not cite many Indian out horities, though, of 
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course, his own may well count for a host of them. I am sure, 
however, that he would be the first man to take up the question 
how far, in any case, the practice has diverged from the Hindoo 
law, and from what cauRe, if he saw any possible connexion 
between the Gotra and village communities. 

Another of Mr, Mavne's authorities, Mr. Lyall, proceeds upon 
a priori reasoning, saying, for instance : "It is impossible to sup- 
pose that all the members of a large clan aie really descended 
from a common stock, or* a little reflection upon, and observa- 
tion of, the constitution of the. pure clans will convince one, 
Ac." Ultimately, however, Mr. Lyall sums up as follows : — 

Upon the evidence gathered it may not. be too rash to hazard the theory 
that, in the conflux and consolidation of these groups, we can trace the 
working of the regular processes by which tribes and clans are first form- 
ed, and of the cirou instances which favor and oppose growth. Let any 
cause drive together a collection of stray families which have been cut off 
from different stocks, the law of attraction groups them into a tribe, banded 
together by force of cucuiiiNtaiices, by living in the same place, and in the 
same way; while the law of exogamy, or marriage outside kinship, imme- 
diately begins to work each family into a separate circle of afliuity, and 
nt the same time strings together, all these circl* s upon the tribal bond 
of union, like rings on a curiam rod. If one of these circles has a great 
run of success, if the gioiip happens to produce a man of remarkable luck 
and capacity, it may widen and develop to any extent and may become a 
clan — (Fortni/fhth/ Recicw, January 1877, p. 107.) 

Upon the whole, I gather from Mr. Lyall and Sir H. S. Maine 
what I consider supports rather than conflicts with the view I 
have ventured to put forward iu my previous essay, that the 
Gotra was the original tribal community, which, under the opera- 
tion of the law of exogamy, led to the virtual disinherison of 
the daughter, and to the Hindoo law of inheritance in general. 
Mr. Lyall distinctly alludes to the law of exogamy and thus 
confirms the position, that, even where any clan is reconstituted, 
the old restrictions upon marriage are rigidly adhered to. In other 
words, the gotru is never lost sight of. Now, where a community 
is thus formed of different gotras, it would of course be easy to 
cull inany facts inconsistent with the theory of a common lineage. 
But in some cases, at least, I think it will be found, that, though 
the particular community appears to be formed upon a hotoro- 
geneous nucleus, this very heterogeneity points to homogeneity 
of an anterior date, since the traditions of the exclusiveness can 
ouly signify that a certain communal relation is missed. It 
should also be borne in mind that I do not contend that a Gotra 
is really what it pretends to be. Purity of birth is not a matter 
which can be established by historical evidence. It is enough 
that the people who allege a common liueage believe in it as a 
fact ; an d there can be no question that the Gotra is believed 
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to indicate a man’s lineage. If, then, the village communities, 
as a rule, accept the notion of a common lineage, it certainly 
cannot be a far-fetched idea to hold that the members of the same 
gotra may have, in some past date, lived together as any village 
community of our own days. 

An attempt to trace the social history of a time anterior to 
the formation of village communities, and that, too, in a country 
where historical lecords are almost unknown, may, I fear, 
provoke iidicule if not contempt. And 1 would not meddle with 
antiquarian researches of this description, but that certain vital 
questions of our own day seem to bo connected with the sub- 
ject. I would not. however, press the point more than to 
observe, that there is every probability of a Gotra community 
having once existed in the country and before the days of 
some of the most, widely prevalent lavs in our society. Wo 
have seen how, in certain village communities, the ownership of 
land conflicts with flm law of inheritance, which, in other respects, 
is universally upheld in this country. We have seen that the 
exceptional cases accord with principles of communal life which 
are of very wide prevalence nut, of India. Wo have soon also 
'in a previous pnp»u) that this Indian law of inheritance has, 
in course of time, undergone several important, modifications. 
It would then seem, that, while the theory of a CJotia commu- 
nity is likely to e-tnhlNh a more pm feet homogeneity as regards 
the primitive Eastern society both in and out of India, that of 
♦ lie evolution of the Hindu law will go to account for the dis- 
tinctive fm hires of Indian society, in all its varied phases, and 
to prove besides, that the people who have left such marvellous 
records of their intellectual eminence, were not wanting in n 
benignant love for their posterity, or in suitable practical talents 
to construct the society which lias lasted down to this day. And 
we may thus come, in fact, to obtain a faint glimpse of a probable 
historical connection between the communism of lhissia and 
Germany, of LaSalle and Karl Marx, on the one hand, and on the 
other, the communism of our own society, — a communism which 
has become so much like the atmosphere we breathe, that it is my 
own countrymen who are most incredulous even about the logical 
identity of the two social phenomena. 

Turning next to the character of Gotra communities, I do 
not contend that the Gotra tie really proves an actual blood 
relation. On the contrary, I would endorse Mr. Lyall’n view, 
thfit at some stage or other of a clan’s existence, a common 
lineage was assumed, and as Sir H. S. Maine says, formed into a 
more or less vague conception. We know, besides, that members 
of the same Gotra are to be found in such different castes, as Dwijas 
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and Sudras ; and we know, too, that the argument which seeks to 
explain away the obvious inference of a common liueage between 
Brahmans and Sudras is not borne out by facts, and that, worse 
still, it overlooks the difficulty about Kshettryas and Vaisyas 
being placed in the same category with Sudras. The Gotra 
community, therefore, must, if at all, have existed before the 
existing relations between the castes grew up iu India. 

On the other band, the Gotra relation does not seem to be made 
so much of in the village communities of other paits of the world, 
although the tribal tie i*» as umveisal as it is primitive, and some 
crude forms of cum to division, too, are ti ace able iu the ancient 
history of otb r cuun tries Is it not possible, therefore, that the 
vaguely-conceived notion of a tid al in-ad crystallised in India 
into 1 lie more pufectly conceived (Jotia lekuion by the very 
fact of the family tie having been laid bold of to regulate the 
Liindu law of inheritance and modify lib* communal principle 
of muv. smou b\ survivorship i 

lit that as it mav, it is upon tln-so conVuh rations that I hold 
that a nt eiii «<t coinniuual goumment is traceable wherever 
the Gotia tie or the I li 11 hi law of inheritance i.> fouinl to exist, 
lint her ore we enter upon a nai lower examination of the 
village system of Bengal, i muM clear my wa\ b\ .showing that 
the zuhiiuuati stem Bengal is essentially identical with that 
which foinih pan of the village cominimitie*> of Upper India. 
Air. JI:u irmion, it is Line, denied the existence of the little village 
lepublies lieu*, and jiiMifinr the iHceimial Settlement of Bengal 
upon that giouml.* And 1 cullies'" that ii. is not easy to recog- 
nise that ihe account given by Klphiiistone lias anything to do 
without* everyday life in Hindu society. Much lea-, perhaps, 
could it be seen that the fancy (oi oral 01 y which has or’ late come 
into vogue iu Calcutta, has had it.s real prototype m tlic acrimo- 
nious debates of uur village /Mila dull which are hue too well 
known to most Bengalis. 

I uimlo again from Air. 'iliomason’s Azimgurh Report : — 

“ 0* »t li. 1 11 a community it mibt always happen lhal there are some 

iiienibei of supciior m tel licence or wealth who onnu’u 11 preponderance iu 
the bioihei hood. Where mi much respect is uttuihed to lieieditaiy light, 
this influence often descends from father to m>u, although the dcsceuuuut 
may nut bo distinguished by personal worth. The engagements with 
Government run in the names of these individuals who are commonly 
styled Lumber Jars, (*. e. t beating the number in the Government ltegia- 
ters. ) 

* * * • * • 

“ The hei nditary right of the managers had not become established, aud it 
had been usual on re-settlement of the estate to alter the name of the 

* See extracts frou Hariugtcm’s Otlice of Supeiinteudcnl of Govern- 
Anal} sis of the Bengal Regulations. incut riiuting ltfOU, page 200. 
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manager, and sometimes to increase the number of managers. In the 
present settlement the question has been set at rest by the filing of an 
agreement entered into by the whole of the village column nity declaring 
the office to be elective, not hereditary, and the incumbent to be liable to 
be ousted by the voices of the majority of the Puttee or Thoke he might 
represent, on proved mismanagement.” — (N.-W. P. {Settlement Reports, Vol. 
l,p, 25 .) 

Mr. Thomason was particularly .anxious, as he somewhere says, 
to avoid the errors committed in Bengal. lie certainly does not 
seem to lay much stress upon the loss of revenue caused by the 
Permanent Settlement, nor does he declare that t lie Government, 
ought to get every pice of what is obtained by the Zamindar from 
the rayat. No settlement officer, nor for the matter of that any 
Bengali Deputy Collector either, appears to he conscious that in 
the struggle for enhancement of rent the rsivn: has better oppor- 
tunities of protection when he is confiuniod hefoie the British 
judge with the native zamindar than when he ventuies to elude tho 
grip of a Government functionary, who entertains dispositions 
similar to that of the Zamindar. Mi. Thoma^m, probably supposes 
that the Permanent Settlement taker of Bengal defrauded his 
brotherhood, and he seems thciefore to have taken care to 
put down t lie names of all co-shaieis in a cleverly worded agree- 
ment. So the Hindu law of joint-families and inheritance goes 
for nothing, ami a deed of pai hie r. ship is held to he the panacea 
for Indian pei\e»siiv. We have seen how the zamindais of Bengal 
have had their hud as without a settlement officer to help them. 
And after nil, it may have been pardonable in those who did not 
perceive the communal character of the Bengal zamindais to have 
supposed that our village society was grievously injured by the Per- 
manent Settlement. For another fact seems to have hugely con- 
tributed to the misconception. The village life of our small 
communities compiises an agricultural and 11 governmental ele- 
ment. The family karta lias not only the same avocations ns 
the rest of the joint-family, but is the governm, the pat 1 i inch, or 
the Khozuin over the small society which he helps to keep to- 
gether. 

And the Bengal Zamindar, as the karta of his family, was as good 
an aiithmity as many a Lmnheidnr of the North-Western Provinces 
over his lnotheihood living in coparcenary. But the Bengal 
Zamindar m most cases had no sir or nij-jot lands like his up- 
country brethren, and thus his agricultural function was completely 
lost in his governmental one. And hence the theory of Bengal 
being devoid of village communities, has been propped up by a 
second assumption, that the Bengal Zamindar was only an officer 
of Government. 
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Not only, however, hast the up-country Lumberdar an authority 
over his coparceners, but they all jointly hold certain relations with 
their as amis. And the position of the Bengal Zamiudar is in 
these respects identical with that of the Lumberdar. But the 
antipathy for Lord Cornwallis’ favorites became dangerous to 
the interests of such zamindars of the North-Western Provinces 
as, under the name Talookdar, were indistinguishable from the 
zamindars of Bengali society. The following extracts will not 
only prove the parallel between the Bengal Zamiudar and the 
up-country Talookdar, but will show how deeply cherished is the 
governmental relation between the people and their supreme 
landlord : — 

“ Pam 51. Talookahs nre not always held by an individual, hut they fre- 
quently aie held either by one prison or by a few living together, and exercis- 
ing their rights as one. Any collection of villages held together, either hy one 
person or hy many, is in the common linage of tin* district called a Talookah ; 
hut 1 employ it. line in the more restricted sense in which it is generally 
received in the Western Viovinces, as meaning a collection of villages, each 
having a separate community of its own, which hy some act of the i uling 
power hod been assigned to an individual who was to collect the revenue 
from them and pay over a certain portion of it to the Government.*’— (N.-W 
1*. Settlement Reports, p. 22 .) 

Mr. Elliot writes : — 

“ 47. Indeed, it is a matter of astonishment that, notwithstanding 
the vicinity of Meeiut to the scene of perpetual involutions and anaichy, 
almost all the landed pmprietors tiace theii descent from peiiods long 
antecedent to those veiv levolutions. The chourassees (or 84 villages 
equivalent to th- Saxon huudtcds) which are mentioned in Tod’s Rajasthan, 
innv he considered to exist, in almost, their pii*tine integrity amongst the 
Rajpoot and Jfit communities : and the sub-divisions into 42 and 12 \iilagea 
me still nrnre frequent. The head man of the chief villages in these 
communities is still looked up to as a supeiior, to whom all others of the 
clan owe allegiance, and arc scaicdy considered to be endued with the 
i esp'Ui^ibility and consequence of zamindars, until he has presided at the 
ceremony of binding on their Tin buns and pronounced the investiture 
to have been duly performed. The proposal to admit these Zillnlidara 
and Clnmdnes (as they are called) to collect from their jespective divisions, 
while an individual settlement might be formed with the subordinate 
villages included in them, is worthy of deliheiatiou, as being calculated 
to raise »• highly respectable class amongst the landholders, which might 
eventually prove of great semce to Government, at the s.me time that 
the introduction of the measure would be regarded with gratification, as 
it would levive an old ami cherished institution.” — (N.-W, JP. Settlement Re- 
ports, p. 101.) 

It is hardly necessary to mention that I look upon these 
Zillalulars ns identical with Talookdurs. The truth is that tlie 
Indian village is neither confined to the limits of the 
mousah previously described, nor even to a single homogeneous 
body occupying any local unit that we may fix upon. Their indus- 
trial and governmental functions, loo, have diverged us their 
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constitution has undergone large development. So that everywhere 
we see little organised groups, each connected by a certain tie with 
a second group living next to it, and by another lie, which may be 
more or less intimate, with a third, a fourth, or a fifth group, resid- 
ing in tracts more or less distant and scattered. These distinct 
communities, however, may be divided into two main sections, chiefs 
aud rayats, and the chiefs may be sub-divided into talookdars and 
zamiudars, and the rayats into superior and infeiior ravats, whatever 
their respective local names 111213* be, but the differentiation as 
regards industrial aud governmental functions between the differ- 
ent branches of industry and between the different -ugans of govern- 
ment has become confused and complicated by both uoinml and 
revolutionary changes which are still going on. 

Sir H. S. Maine observes : — 

But the most interesting division of the community, tlmuizh the one which 
creates most practical milieu! tv. may be descubed a- >1 (Iivimuii into noVer.il 
parallel social strata. There aie lirM, a ivi nun number of families who me 
tiaditionaliy said to be descended fiom the founder of ilu* village ; 
* * * Below iliene families, descended fmiu the uiiuiu itora oi the 

colony, there are otheis. distnbutid into well aM-eitained moups. The 
brotherhood, in fact, tonus a s<>il of hioi. itchy, the decrees of whn-li aio 
detei milled by the ordei in which ilu- v.nimis r*» k ti> of huimit'* weie amal- 
gamated with the community. 1 ' — ^Village (\mi mil tees, pp 170-77 ) 

But the learned author then enters into a discussion of the rent 
question, overlooking as 1 conceive il, the government ul rela- 
tion between the several strata, ash** happily Lei ms the classes 
of society. This governmental relation is, in fact, a uecessuiy out- 
growth of all society, and, howsoever adjusted, it mu.sC, .so far as India 
is concerned, have been the source of the extraordinary vitality 
of our social constitution. In India, the political constitution 
is ueither autocratic, nor denmeiatic, blit u caste-govemetl 
one. This is not to be disputed. We may therefore reasonably 
look in the village communities, for the germs from which 
alone caste must have been ultimately developed. The pio- 
prietary body naturally evolved out of itself a Talookdar or 
a Baja. The functions of a Talookdar are partly, what in modem 
language would be called official, that is subuidinutc to the sovereign, 
and partly those of a chief, or proprietor, above his subordinates or 
tenants. The differentiation into functions in respect of the laud, 
aud those in respect of the men concerned with land, however 
rational, is one of modern growth, and these elements of social 
life have had to be discriminated in Europe after a considerable 
sacrifice of human life. There is, therefore, nothing so awfully 
preposterous, as some are apt to think, in the claim of the Zamiu- 
dars, Talookdars aud Bajas of India to rights in respect of their 
lands us well as their tenants. The King, or Emperor, or 
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whoever might bo at the top of the list was as much a lord over 
all the land, and the servant of all his subjects as was the Talook- 
dnr or Zamindar, each in respect of his own prescribed province 
and rnvats. But the British Government., anxious to discover 
only a monetary relation, and having done its host in extirpating 
the authority of the old head men called Talookdars and Rajahs, 
has got up the monstrous hybrid of a Lmnberdar. In Bengal, 
Lord Cornwallis took away t lie official functions of the Zamindar 
and strengthened his proprietary functions by the Permanent Settle- 
ment ; though m»w, of com so, the times being altered, we have the 
pleasure of being told that our zatnindavs woie neither fish nor fowl, 
that is to say, that society had been administered in these pro- 
vinces, in spite of caste and joint-families, by communities of 
chnsha rayats occasionally tyrannised over bv a parvenu. 
Be tbnt as it may, as in flic N.-\\ r . P., t lie zamindars bad 
a centralised autboritv in the Talnnkdar. So again tbe lower section 
of rayats liave bad their bond man under such names as Mandril, 
Molrulibm, tfcc. Between all these people*. v\z. t lie Raja, the Ta- 
lookdar. the Zamindar, tbe. Mandal, tbe Sba-pra ja, and tbe Krofa 
rayat, there is certainly a fisc.nl relation, for society cannot be ad- 
ministered without funds. But tint. 1 elation has never been wlmt 
t lie greed of the conqueror, Maimmedati and English, has always 
sought to establish — the only one subsisting between the parties. 
Tin autonomy of tbe proprietary body is virtually recognised by the 
term applied to their society — lopublio. But t lie importance of the 
Mandal is now pushed forward into greater prominence than the 
authority of tbe Talonkdnr. The object, however, does not seem to 
be to advance tbe social status of the ravat, community at tbe expense 
of that of tbe sovereign, but only to cut off the powers of the Ta- 
lookdar and tbe Zamindar, so as to fortify that of the sovereign by 
leaving an extensive glacis or esplanade around it. In wading 
through the mass of scientifically prepared evidence termed Settle- 
ment Reports, which Sir H. S, Maine has wisely abstained from 
citing in his books, I have received the impression that, just as in 
some cases, the Talookdars have been coolly disposed of, so probably 
in many others the Mokaddem has been honored with the rights 
ami aulhoiity of the Lum border. I do not cite any authorities, 
but give my impression for whatever it may be worth. I am 
not concerned to show the hardship and injustice of the settle- 
ment. operations of Upper India, as compared with the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal, that is patent to any body who cares to 
look beneath the surface. My concern in regard t.o the sociologi- 
cal questions which we are considering, is only with the univers- 
ally admitted relations between the two main strata, the chiefs 
and rayats. 
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In the first place it should be observed that the rayats are not 
conquered subjects or slaves, settled upon the land by military 
chiefs. They are immigrants, free to settle as well as to abscond, 
ns every Indian land-owner knows to his cost. They are often 
composed of many castes, each caste disclosing specific social 
ties of its own. The relation between the chief and ravat. even 
in so far as it is agricultural, does not quite exempt the higher 
castes from the inferior position. Brahmans and Kayeths are 
as often rayats as any chasluis. But that does not necessarily 
signify that the former perform any menial labor. Aud, 
in general, the rayats of an inferior order, the Kiofas, or Pali is, 
as they are variously called, are employed by the superior castes 
for this purpose. Of the superior class of rayats, Mr. Moens 
records : — 

“ The chuppurbunds, besides rent are bound bv village cu-dom to render 
seivice and fees to the Zemindar according to their caste. The. services .... 
nre not the same in all villages, but these are the general rule of the 
district ** — 

*• (1.) Sahel.— Each cultivator is bound to give the Zemindar, when 
summoned, one day’s free ploughing in the sir land with his own plough 
and oxen. . .From this sei vice Brahmans, Kayeths and Thakurs are generally 
exempted. 

“ (2.) Oognhi. * * * They are always taken where rents are paid in 

kind No caste is exempt as a rule. Occasionally Brahmans, Thakms 

and Kayeths are exempted as a favor, though not by light* • * * 

In some villages, the village is collectively bound to supply thatching 
grass. [Note how even the rayats are here given a corporate character) * * * 
Muraos are generally bound to give tarkari (vegetables for the table) 
free, sometimes the amount is fixed. • * * The Gadariya (shepheid) 
gives one blanket in the year. 

« (3) Bcgar.— Begar is almost universal, each caste giving a certaiu 
amount of labor. 

The Chamars (the caste who handle and deal in skins and hides) grind 
corn daily for the Z»«mindar, Patwari or Karinda, as long as they are in the 
village [Other kinds of work are also mentioned for this class]. Dhoonax 
aud Joolaha « (their business is connected with cotton) work for nothing 
when required, but get chahena . The Dhohi (washerman) washes for the 

Zamindui’s family free. The Telia supply all the oil The Bnrhni 

(carpenter) cuts wood for him when required. The Uujjam (barber) shaves 
him for nothing. The Kahar and Dhimar carry loads "—(Moens' Bareilly 
Report, pp. 108-9.) 

All these people, however, receive certain grain allowances, which 
it may be allowed are in return for their work ; though it is some- 
what harder to decide who is their real paymaster. 

I quote again from the same Report : — 

“fahen the grain has been dressed and prepared, the first <1 eduction 
from the heap in the pergunnahs where rent is paid in kind, is for the 
Choongi hnqt. The amount of deduction varies according to local custom, 
and it* distribution also varies.'* 
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The following classes of recipients, or paj’ments, are enu- 
merated : — 

“ Kootwar, Mali, Kahar, Sweeper, Kheraputti, JoBhi (astrologer), Chamar, 
Weigh man, Bawarchikhaua. 

Also 

“ Bnrhai, or carpenter * # * the Lohai\ or blacksmith, * * the Chow ki- 
dar, * * the Nyee or barber, • • Dhobi , Pntwuri. 

And finally we have this important item 

“ Besides this, the Guru or Pandit (the priest and schoolmaster in fact) 
have to get their "dues.* 9 — (Bareily Report, pp. 78-80.) # 

The above long extract will put the reader in mind of Mr. 
Elphinstone's account of the officers of an Indian township. He 
lecounts a few and says, " the number varies in different villages, 
and the officers included are not always the same/* So that the 
chakeran lands of Bengal will furnish an additional point of 
contact between the village system of Bengal and Upper India. 

Let us next turn for one moment to the Russian corvfo or 
labor dues. We read iu Mr. Wallace’s lucid account : — 

41 The amount of the labor dues was determined in this way. The 
tynglo or labor-unit was composed of a man, a woman, and a horse ; and 
each tyaglo owed to the propiietor three days* labor every week. If a 
household contained two tyaglo” (they have got some thing very like our 
joint-family system in Russia) “one of them might work for the proprietor 
six days in the week, and thereby liberate the other from its obligation. 
I 11 this way one-half of a large family could labor constantly for the house- 
hold, whilst the other half fulfilled all the obligations towards the proprietor. 
The other dues consisted of lambs, chickens, eggs, and linen cloth, together 
with a certain sum of money which was contributed by those peasants 
who were allowed to go away and work in the towns.’ 1 — (Wallace's Russia, 
4th Ed. Vol. I., p 165.) 

Is it too much after this to suggest that the adha bhag of 
India, and porbably also the metayer rents of Europe, were 
commuted from labor dues 1 Be that as it may, the Begar service 
prevailing both in India and Russia, and for the matter of that 
in Java also, is, I think, sufficient evidence to warrant the inference 
that the relation between the chief and rayats is probably anterior to 
the promulgation of the Hindu law, which so powerfully modi- 
fied the communal society of India. In other words, I think 
we can trace here the primitive relation between Dwijas and 
Sudras, or patricians and plebeians. But the serfs of Russia were 
always bound to render military service, just as was the case 
with the plebeians of Rome. Mr. Laveleye writes, “ the com- 
mune is jointly responsible to the lord for his rent and to the 
State for taxes and recruits in proportion to its population 99 
(p. 8). In India, not only have the Sudras been for ever exempted 
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from military service, but until, I believe, the passing of Act XX 
of 1850, or a few years before that, the rents paid to the Zemindar 
by the rayat fully exonerated the latter from any further burden of 
taxation. 

In comparing the village society of Upper India with what 
1 suppose is its analogue in Bengal, we are bound to recognise 
some well known facts as causes of what difference, I admit, does 
apparently subsist between them. The superior fertility of 
Boil in Bengal must have largely contributed, by reason of an 
accelerated growth of population, to swallow up the khamar, 
and even the nijjot lands of the proprietary body, into what 
forms the rayati lands of the village, especially when the 
difference between the laws of inheritance prevailing in the two 
provinces was calculated to push forward the process; the 
ultimate result being that the agricultural functions of that 
body have virtually ceased in Bengal. 

Under the Uunk'hara law partition is a tedious and undesir- 
able process, but in regard to the sir lands, it is, after a time, at 
least, a most imperative one. It deprives the separated brothers 
of their rights of survivorship in respect of one another; and, as 
between father and s*»n, it entails much hardship upon the former 
and his after-born sons. When, again, the separated father dies, 
it is said to be, according to the shasters at least, an open ques- 
tion, whether repartition of the entire property should not be 
culled for. But, on the other hand, the sir lands at a certain 
stage of society could not be cultivated by many proprietors, 
unless there was a plot definitely assigned to each. Under the 
communal system of partition each male member of full age 
would be entitled to an equal share of the lands, and no objec- 
tion would be raised if a family of four brothers got four times 
ns much as one composed of one man and half a dozen infants ; 
for it was known that a subsequent repartition would restore 
matters to their normal condition. But the law of inheritance 
points only to one kind of partition, viz., according to ancestral 
shares, and the result has been that the tenure in land remains 
what is called a zamindari for a number of generations, arid is 
then converted by partition into a Pattidnri, each coparcener 
getting a Patti according to bis ancestral share. The Pattis 
again become each a zamindari in subsequent generations, hut 
are seldom, if ever reunited, to form a zamindari as of old. The 
most fertile cause of disruption is, I believe, a sale or mortgage, 
sin^e what evil of the kind was apprehended from inheritance of 
the widow, the daughter and her son, was prevented by the 
rule of succession by survivorship. These sales and mortnges, 
however, were iu all probability less frequent under the Hindu, 
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than under tlie Mahomed an, government. With the English the 
question has of course very naturally got mixed up with the 
doctrine of free-trade. Thus partition, though allowed by the 
Hindu law, must have been of rare occurrence. And the Bhaia- 
chara tenure, with its irregular partition, seems to have positively 
resisted the encroachment of the Hindu law; while the recog- 
nition of the law of pre-emption in Upper India has helped to 
keep alive the ancient communism of that part of the cuintry. 

In Bengal there is no escape from succession by inheritance, 
as under the rule of survivorship, and the alien elements, viz , the 
daughter and her soil, succeed, whether, or not, there has been a 
partition previously made. ll«*nco a poweiful motive to put 
off sepaiation between the members is absent. It is only when 
the widow succeeds, that the surviving members become alarmed 
about division aud the consequent waste of property by irres- 
ponsible adviseis. The parda iieuhin. lady in India is socially, 
though not legally, under a disqualification, akin to t hat of a 
minor. But when the reveivdoneis belong to the daughter’s line, 
iio such desire Is excited ou the pint of the brothei hood to pre- 
vent a disruption of the family. Although, however, partition 
in the form of division of shares tl ms becomes easy enough under 
the Dayuhhag law, yet partition of the lands themselves does 
not become half so imperative as where they have sir lands to 
lot off for cultivation between the proprietors. And this circum- 
stance requires the zamindats of Bengal to he prepared for all 
contingoucies. All their lands being let out to tenants, the proceeds 
may be consumed upon tin* communal piinciplo common all 
over India, if a joint-family society is preferred. But if a disrup- 
tion occurs, the rout pai<l by the tenants may be divided accord- 
ing to well-known ancestral shaics, either by the props ietary 
body, after collection, or by tlm tenants themselves before collec- 
tion, i.e.y when even a joint collection cannot be maintained. If 
they had any vijjot lands to divide, or if a sepaiation required 
an actual partition of the kh'tmar lands, the process, hard as it 
is, would be extended to ray a ti lands as well, the slightly increased 
trouble being counterbalanced by the con .sequent- gain in respect 
of the governmental relation between z-mindnr and rayat. 
These facts have an important bearing upon the relative in- 
dependence of tbeBengal rayats as compared with those of Upper 
India. 

I do not know liow long this has been the condition of things 
in Bengal, but the following passage in the Ayin Akberi seems 
to render it. likely that it. has had nothing to do with the Perma- 
nent Settlement, or the British Administration of Bengal. 

The subjects are very obedient to Government, and pay their annual 
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rents in eight mouths by instalments, bringing mohurs and rupees to the 
placei appointed for the reeeipt of the revenues, it not being cnatoinaiy 
in th s suba for the huBbaudmau and Government to divide the crops. 
Gtain is always cheap and the produce of the land is determined by 
Nussuk (estimate). His majesty has had the goodness to confirm those 
customs. — (Gladwin, Loudon, Ed. 1800, p. 6.) 

Lest the above should lead to the inference that there were 
no zemiudars at all, I subjoin the following: — 

“ The suba of Bengal consists of 24 sircars, the revenue is 59,84.59. 3.19 
dams or sicca Bs. 1,49,61,482-15-2 in money ; and the zemindars who are 
mostly Koits (Kaye tbs) furnish also 23,330 cavalry ; 601,158 infantry, 
] 70 elephants, 4,260 cannon and 4,400 boats.”— (Ibid, Ed., p. 16.) 

If the zemindars had bad much nij-jot land, part of the revenue 
at least, would have been payable in Kind. It may thus he in- 
ferred that from long before the Permanent Settlement the agricul- 
tural function had passed out of the hands of the Bengal 
zami ndars. 

It is hard to say whether, and if so, how far, the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Bengal alluded to above have been caused by the 
law of Dayabliag, or whether they have not led to the modifica- 
tions of the Davabhag itself upon the earlier and more widety 
prevalent system of the Miiuk'hara school. But certain it is 
that the peculiarities in question deeply affect the requirements 
of the Batwara law in Bengal, requirements which seem not to 
be sufficiently understood by the authorities here. 

The facility of separation serves also to modify the relation 
between the Karta and his subordinates, inasmuch as, on the 
one hand, the loyalty of the latter is divided between a natural 
guardian and the communal head of the joint-family, and, on 
the other, the kind devotion of the Karta receives, in consequence, 
a shock of jealousy in regard to the rival guardian thus evolv- 
ed. lienee it has been that under the Dayabhaga law the 
communal relations generally break off in the third or second 
generation, counting from the founder of the family. Add to 
this the facilities offered by Biitish courts to secure separate 
enjoyment of communal property, and it will be easy to con- 
ceive why and how the village communities of Bengal, though 
radically identical, are apparently so dissimilar from those of 
Upper India. For although the Hindu law, aud especially the 
Dayabliag, is the real cause of disruption, theie has always 
existed a social opinion supporting the communal rather than 
an individual system, if I may so call it. Where, for instance, 
the law would allow a separation, social opinion, until the 
recent complete absorption of judicial functions by British 
courts, might compel a refractory member to comport with 
the communal system against his wishes. A Karta, tired of a 
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dissolute subordinate, might thus find himself supported in requir- 
ing the latter either to give up his vicious habits or to forfeit 
his ancestral share. A selfish subordinate might, by the same 
moral pressure, be required to shaie his supeifluities with a 
lot of famished but blameless members. All these resources 
are now at an end in Bengal ; though I should guess from the 
loyal relations between the Karta and his subordinates in Upper 
India, that our new fangled ideas have not yet quite penetrated 
there. The result is, that the little village republics which are 
such au interesting study elsewhere, are of no consequence 
in Bengal as regards its revenue administration under Great 
Britain. 

The village has been shown to consist of several strata of 
society. Among these there are points of variation as between 
one another, and ul>o as regards t lie same stratum in different 
parts of the country. The proprietary body, for instance, as has 
t*een shown, have undergone impoitant changes by reason of 
facilities of partition ami virtual absence of nijjot cultivation. 
Immigration is another cause which, in Upper India, appears to 
have especially a fleeted the. ray at community, whereas in Bengal 
it has operated upon both the superior and inferior strata allud- 
ed to above. 

The importance of the family tic hi Hindu social economy, and 
.me other circumstances, have always tended to attract to par- 
. .;ulur centres relatives who might previously have been 
scattered over the country at large. Such immigrants have 
lound admittance in some cases as purchasers, or grantees, of 
l.akhirajjOr Miras, and have ultimately risen to equality with, or even 
superiority over, their peers of the same caste. Moreover, men 
have often virtually cut themselves off from their blood relations 
- -(.Gnati) or brotherhood, and settled in villages wheie they or 
Muir fathers had married. lu other words, viewing this matter 
.cm our main standpoint, we find that, while the Hindu law of 
exogamy tended to cast out t he daughters from the village, and 
that of inheritance led to their virtual disinherison, there have been 
some cases in which a like effect has occurred in regard to the 
sur. In other words, the daughter and her son have kept to the 
voyage, and the immigrant son-in-law has found a shelter by 
season of his marriage. Under the more compact society of the 
M'.'rk'hara school, this process becomes comparatively difficult, and 
*s therefore rare in the case of the proprietary body, for the requi- 
site land for the dwelling house, at least, has in that case to be 
secured from a more numerous body of people and one less in- 
timately related to the applicant than is the case in Bengal with 
its Dayabhag law. But, as regards the rayats, the process has been 
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easy enough both in Upper India and in Bengal. In the latter 
case the question of communism does not run counter t.o that of 
laud tenures, and proximity to the residence of a friend or relative 
is sufficient to attract a fellow ravat. And, as they all hold laud 
up«»n equal terms, there is generally little or no likelihood of any 
difference arising in this respect between brother zemindars if 
there are more than one of these. Hence, where land is avail- 
able, and in such cases the terms of lease are necessarily fair 
enough, immigration is not only free, but serves to form communi- 
ties of immigrants among the lower strata. Furthermore, what- 
ever the case may have been before the spread of the caste system, 
there is no question, that since then the immigrants would, owing to 
their caste feelings, be grouped according to their respective castes, 
and thus compo*e several communities, all equally subordinate to 
the proprietaiy community. Following, however, the same line of 
argument, we might carry ourselves hack in imagination to a 
i emote antiquity and conceive that in the Gotta communities they 
had somewhat the same sort social strata as wo now behold. 
We know, for instance, that they had among the propiieiary body 
of Dwijas uut only the cultivating holders of the sir — vis., the origi- 
nal Yaisvas, but also the analogues of the modern Gurus and puro- 
liits nf the village, and a body of armed people, possibly akin to 
the fjundas of Upper India, lhit we can conceive from analogy 
that they had a subordinate stratum of immigrants, grouped 
upon the model of their superims according to their occupation, 
all passing hy the common name of JSudra and owing begat seivico 
to the Dwijas. These inferior groups of immigrants might 
well adopt the Gotra names of the proprietary community, al- 
though there was no common lineage between them, and, the 
same law of Gotra exogamy being enforced upon them, they might 
naturally be organised in the same way as the several classes of 
Dwijas, and thus acquire the autonomous character peculiar to all 
our village communities. 

To return to modern times, the village community, whether of 
rayats or zamiudars, comprises in eacli stratum blood relations 
(Gnatis), relations by marriage (kutumba), and members of the same 
caste, i. e., those with whom marriage is permissible under the 
caste system. And a community like this has not only the orga 
nisation which is confined to the small area of a village, but one 
of a much larger description, many such village communities 
forming what is called a Samaj or Sreni. And this larger society 
al£b is composed. of the three classes of relations : (1 j Gnatis; (2) 
Kutumbas, actual, and (3) Kutmubas, prospective. Its ultimate unit 
is of course the undivided family, members of which compose 
primarily the village, or the village dal, and secondarily, the 
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Snrnaj. The members of each Samaj would, under the caste rule 
of inter-marriage, Lave the same caste occupation, though that is 
no longer imperative. But in so far as restrictions have been 
imposed upon any samajes in regard to inter marriage, they are 
as distinct as different castes. The history of this process of divi- 
sion, from caste into sainajes, is of course not to he found, but the 
forces which we know to he often at woik in causing disruption 
of the village and family communities, may likewise have caused 
in the past disruption of the caste. No doul»t the institution of 
caste originally extended itself partly bv the centralised action of 
government, and partly by spontaneous imitation. But it is easy 
to conceive that after a time the elements of discord still observable 
may have led to a separation like that of the village dala, and that 
eventually the different sections of the caste developed into 
distinct sainajes. Jn other words, the simple processes of differen- 
tiation and integration may have served to form casto communities, 
sainajes, and family communities, out of the primitive village or 
Gotra community. 

Turning next to the internal organisation of the villages, 
we must, consider other matteis affecting the admission of 
an immigrant, besides acquisition of a site for liis dwelling 
house. Those matters may be looked upon as regulating what 
may bo called the village franchise. Hero I should premise 
that, ns regards Upper India my information is necessarily defective, 
am! ♦liat I infer a homogeneity only from the general similarity 
of social customs and the parallel previously set forth, between it 
and Bengal. Village franchise, according to native ideas, amounts 
to a right to mess with one’s peers. This, however, is subject to 
rules of intermairiage, which consequently connect franchise with 
caste. So long, however, as a man or his wife is not permitted to 
mess with the rest of the community at his own place, or at that 
of any of them, the family remains outside the communal circle 
as it is now constituted. A man may become a fellow resident 
of the same village part of which ho may have purchased at auction 
(now-a-days even shares of the same house may be knocked 
dowu to strangers), and yet continue to be almost an ex- 
ci essence in the society. The mess franchise comprises two 
grades, having reference to the class of food taken : for the 
sake of convenience 1 would call them first and second class franc- 
hise Those who hold the former, eat of hhnt and roti, with suitable 
accompaniments, cooked or touched by each other ; whereas, second 
class franchise is confined to partaking only of puri, chira , dahi f 
&c. We might even descend a step lower and mention a third 
grade, having reference only to drinking water. The three grades 
of franchise signify a further inequality, in that some whose 
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communal relations are not of the closest, may entertain others 
with bhat or roti, i.e, first class food, hut may not take from them 
any tiling beyond puri or water as the case may be. 

The acquisition of a certain grade of franchise, and the admission 
to a certain stratum of village society, necessarily carries with it pri- 
vileges not only in respect of members of the same stratum, 
but also as regards superior or inferior ones. Thus, for in- 
stance, an immigrant Brahman desiring to secure the village 
franchise must obtain the consent of his fellow-caste men in 
the village to let him dine with them and to come to dinner at his 
place. This position being attained he enjoys all the privileges 
of the Brahman community, as regards both his peers and his 
subordinates. 

Not only, for Instance, would it be incumbent upon all other 
Brahmans of the village to invite him along with his neighbours 
of the same community, but even the inferior orders would have 
to give him the same samajilc , or presents, which are given to his 
peers. He would also have the light to insist that his peers should 
not accept the invitation of so-and-so until a point raised by 
himself was settled. It may so happen that a Brahman is ad- 
mitted only to second-class fianchise in respect of the Brahman 
community in the village. In that case he would have no right 
to insist upon a peer taking what nay be called a first-class dinner 
at his place. But nevertheless as regards the inferior orders, he 
would have equal or nearly equal privileges with his peers. 
Members of different samajes, e. g. t a rurhi and a Barendro, may 
be admitted to second-class franchise as between one auother, but 
hardly ever to a first class one. But they cannot intermarry. 

The closest relation exists between gnatia, or blood relations, 
and this seems to point to some historical connexion between 
the messing relation of village communities and the comrnensality 
of family communities. How the one gradually shades off iuto 
the other, it would take too long to describe. And I must leave it 
to others to consider whether or not a logical connexion is traceable 
between the two. Among kutumbas, however, the relation is less 
ifitimate. One of the most important formalities of a marriage is 
the admission of the bride to first class franchise ; the ceremony ob- 
served ( paksparsa ) being her touching the food served to her hus- 
band’s gnatis. The bridegroom is of course admitted to first class 
franchise in the father-in-law’s family, both by the marriage and the 
dinner which immediately follows. But the relation may be easily 
broken off. And the messing relations between tbe bride's father 
and the father of the bridegroom are nob always necessarily of the 
first class type. Hence it would seem, after all, that intermarriage 
lias not become yet an essential condition of village franchise. 
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Indeed, the first coming of the bridegroom into the village 
where he is going to marry, seems to accord more .with the ag- 
gressiveness characteristic of the primitive marriage by capture, 
than with the joyful accompaniments which now form such an 
important feature of the proceeding. This primitive form of 
marriage alluded to, I mean the Rakshasa marriage of the Hindu 
law, is supposed to have had an intimate connexion with the 
law of Qotra exogamy. But one curious evidence of the village 
system is noticeable here, viz., that the bridegroom's guardian has 
to make several donations to the village community, one to the 
male portion under the name grambhjeti (of which part, again, 
is in certain cases due to the Zatnindar), and another to the wives 
of the village community who attend the wedding chamber and 
amuse the 1 rid'groom with th«»ir conversation. To return to the 
messing relation ; it would thus seem that persons otherwise inti- 
mately related may not possess the first class franchise in each other’s 
society. Moreover, it inny be fairly supposed that if a Gotra endo- 
gamy was allowed at any time, the village franchise would not then 
admit of any diversity as between guatis and kutnmbas ; but when 
the law of Gotra exogamy led to men of different villages, different 
t lilies, in fact, dining with each other, the first class franchise would 
seem to have been withheld under some rule 7 . 

The foregoing account, will show that somehow or other mar- 
riage and our village franchise got connected as social institutions of 
the Hindus. And this impression will be further strengthened when 
we consider the question of los* of franchise. This comes by way 
of punishment, and at. the first instance comprises a loss at once of 
the second and first class rights. But the highest punishment 
takes the form of deprivation of even the third class franchise, and 
carries with it a prohibition from intermarriage. This prohibition 
cannot for obvious reasons extend beyond the Samaj ; but, as all 
samajes are constituted upon the common basis of the Hindu, it 
is often impracticable for one samaj to take by hand the cast- 
aways of another. This is called loss of caste, and the motive is not 
unfrequently confounded with religious fanaticism by those who 
do not fully understand our social affairs. It is certainly connected 
with religion : the Hindu joint-family system signifies not only 
joint estate and joint mess, but also joint worship. Hence the 
village community may not overlook a renunciation of the com- 
munal church if I may so call it. But every body knows that 
a conversion from Baktism into Vaishnavhm docs not. entail the 
same oonsequences as one into Mahomedanlsm or Christianity, so 
that, after all, it seems t6 be the acceptance of a foreign franchise 
(according to native ideas}, the fellowship with outsiders, espe- 
cially at mess, and the disregard thus shown to the social 
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hierarchy of the Hindus, which are so strongly resented by 
them. It is, in fact, the village autonomy standing out against 
foreign encroachment. The question thus seems to be one of 
politics rather than of religion, for all the criticism to which the 
custom has been subjected. 

The village communities of Bengal, or rather the samajes, have 
generally each a head man, called the Goshthipati : aud sometimes 
there is a second, called Naib-Goahthipati. The minor heads of 
villages go by the name Dalapctti . In some cases, however, the 
central authority alluded to does not exist, and the constitution 
becomes in this respect freer than democracy itself. But it is 
significant that the absence even of a provisional president, or 
chairman, does not lead to anarchy. Whether the Goahthipatihad, 
as a rule, any zamiudari rights 1 have not been able to trace, but 
in several cases the Gosfdkipatia have borne, and in hereditary suc- 
cession, too, the title of Raja. It is lecogui.sed only by the people 
of the Saraaj, though nut by what is called the “ public ” in pub- 
lic papers. I have just now in my mind only two cases, but 1 am 
sure many others of the kind might be collected. I allude to the 
Goshthipatis of the Jasar snmnj in the 24-Porguu nabs and to that of 
Bakla in Bakarganj, suppos'd by some to be identical with Bangla, 
or Bangal. In some cases the office of the Goshthipati has been 
known to change hands, the action taken being analogous to 
election, without, however, denouug anything like definite deposal. 

On solemn occasions called mala chandan , the Goshthipati is 
invested with chandan or tilca, and a garland of flowers (mala). 
These are obviously emblems of royalty and seem to poiut to a 
social system winch combined both pioprietary aud political supre- 
macy ; and the revolution in inspect of the Goshthipati, as alluded 
to above, may for aught we know, have become practicable only 
since the recent changes have been brought about in the land-tenuies 
of the couutry. The autonomous community described above 
have exercised all sorts of functions — judicial, fiscal, as well as 
political — some of which, as every body knows, have been seized or 
surrendered at the time of the Permanent Settlement. The village 
*p$uchayet seems to be a remuaut of the old order of things. 
But it is chiefly, if not exclusively, in the matter of franchise that 
the communal lights are now exercised. The British Government 
having thus gradually absorbed all the essential functions of the 
village community, the utility of the franchise has become problem- 
atical, ai d the contest for the grant or withdrawal of the privileges 
Hot unnaturally provokes the ridicule of those whose ideas have 
been moulded by the existing order of things. Of the various in- 
ternal affairs, that is as distinguished from what may be called the 
external affairs relating to the payment of land-revenue and other 
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tike questions concerning village communities, I would notice 
only the following : (1) Administration of justice ; (2; Formation 
of compacts for industrial or other purposes ; (3) Raising of subs- 
criptions, and (4) The penal remedies available to enforce their or- 
dinances. it will be convenient to take up the last first of all, since 
upon it depends the efficacy of communal activity in all other 
matters. This penal remedy, it is tiue, does not seem to be any 
thing more formidable than exclusion from certain diuuors. But 
a further advance in the same direction may entail with 
it prohibition from intermarriage against all the members 
of the joint-family to which the offender belongs. These 
dinners ought, therefore, I repeat, to be regarded rather as questions 
of village politics than occasions for social or personal enjoyment. 
And i imagine nunc analogy may be looked for in the rules of 
guilds and crafts, and some, too, may be traced iu the masonic 
dinners as well as in those which are essential to enrolment in the 
British inns of court. If wo might venture to pry into the mys- 
teries of religion, the Eucluuisi itself could be named by way of 
illustration. And we may take note that among the Esseues the 
pLobalioner was not. allowed to touch this common food for three 
years, and that he who was separated from their body often died 
after a miserable manner. Bound by his oath and customs, he 
was not at liberty to partake of food that ho met. with elsewhere, 
but was foiced to eat grass and t*> fanu^h his body with hunger 
ti:l he was at his last gasp, when be might be received again. 
(Wars of the Jews, B. 1L , Oh. 17/// 

The foi nullities which accompany our communal dinner leave 
no doubt iu my mind, that fur ull the festivities of the occasion 
there is a deeper purpose than is visible at first sight, namely, the 
conservation of a stronger bond of union than is ordinarily conveyed 
by the word social, between the host and his guests, and between 
all the people assembled comprising the guests, the host and his 
family. 

The exclusion from these dinneis may well be compared with ex- 
clusion from any English club. But the singularity iu our case 
is, that marriage restrictions being connected with them, the efficacy 
and scope of the means employed become vastly out of proportion 
to the appareut magnitude of the means itself. There was, indeed, 
a time (and occasionally it is the case even now) when pecuniary 
fines were inflicted by the community quite as much as by a 
Znmindar. But in the latter case they have to be backed by the 
Zamindar’s peons, whereas the community was strong enough to 
dispense with all such assistance : fines with it were only a 
lighter punishmeut, which might not be disregarded for fear of 
exclusion from coininuual mess, and eventually from intermarriage. 
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' Hence, too, I think tho penalty in question must be classed ns a 
moral rather than as a physical one ; those who regard it, and 
several other cognate matters in a different light, seem to me io 
labor under some misconception as to what is really coercion aud 
compulsion, and what is only metaphorically such. From the 
sufferer's standpoint it may, indeed, become hard to distinguish 
between moral and physical pressure. But the punisher's point of 
view will render it easy to draw the line of demarcation around 
all acts which directly cause physical pain or privation. 
Bovcuttiug, though severer as a punishment than actual incarce- 
ration, cannot, I think, fairly come under the category of physical 
coercion 9 or be held as a punishable offence either. So also solitary 
confinement, however formidable, is not, I think, to be confounded 
with moral punishment. 

Be that as it may, the means alluded to has enabled the village 
community to dispense with the services and consequent charges 
of a police or a body of court-peons. And the ecnnomv thus 
effected must l*e viewed in connexion with the general question, 
elsewhere discussed, »>f the distribution of pmpeity and the relation 
between the rich and the poor, characteristic of joint-families and 
village communities. 

The following question naturally suggests an inquiry into the 
nniits of the village community as a judicial authority. But one 
should not expect too much from a commodity which used to cost 
so littb. After all, however, the article turned out was not quite 
so bud as might otherwise be expected. But all compmsnns are 
invidious, and I should take care not to endanger my life and pio- 
perty by offending the legal fraternity here. However that may be, 
the meiits of the village community as a judicial body such, as tin y 
were, seem to have been due to two or three causes. 

The close aud literally familiar intercourse of people in commu- 
nal life seems to give a greater publicity to their every day move- 
ments than is attainable by any amount of vigilance of the public 
press. Add to this that hearsay evidence was freely acceptable, 
aud we see how, armed with these weapons, the judges who under- 
stood the inner life of litigants aR much as their own, could 
always, wheu so disposed, succeed in eliciting truth, however Rlowly. 
Though I am very little disposed to obliterate the distinction be- 
tween primary and secondary evidence, yet 1 tbink.it is not to he 
denied that effective cross-examination in tho witness-box has 
always to draw its inspiration from elsewhere. And 1 am sure 
that the oath taken by touching the ZumimWs guddep, or the 
Brahman s feet, is far more effectual than the mysteries of the 
penal code or the bustle of a brow-beating barrister. These are 
very good things in their own way ; 1 mean in winning cases and 
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confounding judges, hut not in eliciting tiuth. In that respect 
hearsay beats, I tliiuk, the same relation to primary evidence tli'ut 
hypothesis does to logical iudnetioo. Last of all, the judiciary 
and litigant under the village system had this farther advantage, 
that the questions at issue could be viewed in their completeness 
and without the analysis which is so essential for a foreigner, but 
which is so calculated to put people out of court. The village com- 
munity never imposed any restrictions against misjoinder and 
were never hampered by questions of jurisdiction. Their forum, 
too, had a value however primitive. Every body present was 
allowed to suggest principles and inquiries, the freedom being 
akin to that of the members of a democratic assembly and the 
privileges of the bar did not hedge in pedantry and humbug. 

In raising funds the village community have had the same pri- 
mitive ways as in judging cases and taking evidence. They would 
not 111 fact make much’ distinct ion between voluntary contribution and 
forced requisition. The names of payers being drawn up in a list, 
amounts would be put down against them more at the option of 
the persons assembled than at the instance of the payer himself, 
who, by the wav, might even be absent at the time. There is some 
thing like haggling in those proceedings, but, as a rule, the taxors 
and tax-payers are fairly considerate about each other’s circums- 
tances. Over and above all these customs, one definite ft principle 
observed is, that there is always a strict comparison made and 
allowed lietween the circumstances and contributions of the dif- 
ferent persons named in the list. No regard, however, is shown 
to individual opinion about the merits of the cause of subscription : 
whatever the community takes in hand is good for each and _ all 
the members, and a protest from a single person would either go 
unheeded or imperil the movement altogether. The volition of 
the payer is allowed free play in almsgiving, but in that matter 
collective activity is hardly, if ever, roused in this country, though 
there is emulation in no small degree, Hut the man who solicits 
your charity seems to behave as if lie had claims of a particular 
kind, and, as a rule, makes a great distinction between his bene- 
factors. 

Social compacts : these are called Dharmoghat and lead among 
other causes to strikes and combinations. The institution is very 
old, ami is maintained by tho self-same remedy of exclusion 
from the mess and marriage. Sometimes, indeed, when mem- 
bers of different communities combine for a common advan- 
tage, they employ a solemn oath to give a binding effect to their 
organisation. This feature of the communal system is fast dying 
out with the decadence of caste and the mess-restriction peculiar 
to it : aud the better classes would perhaps do better to imitate 
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the inferior orders, instead of attempting to excel in puffing and tall 
talk. 

After all, however, a vast amount of social power still rests in 
the hands of the village community, as the persecution against 
the pronouncedly heterodox members of our society amply proves. 
And really it is a question whether those who have the good 
of their country at heart, would not do well to identiiy 
themselves with their respective village communities and 
then endeavor to reform the society from within, rather than 
indulge in useless criticisms and recrimination, which can . 
never reach the sectiou of people assailed. The action of the 
present generation of instructed Bengalis seems to be guided by 
the principles of party politics which prevail in Europe and are 
based upon the doctrine, that the majority must prevail over the 
minority. They seem to conceive that, as in Europe, a small 
nucleus of powerful agitators have a chance of so augmenting 
their numbers as to ultimately overpower their opponents, so iu 
Bengal their act iou will by and bye upset Hindu society by the 
sheer force of numbers. But they forget that mcie numbers, 
as those of a rabble, whether in military or civil society, cannot 
give us the ad vantages of organisation ; and an organisation is 
not always the product of a written' constitution. So long, besides, 
as the organised community of this country are not moved, the 
collective action will never be realised in life. The Hindus have 
an organised society : so much so, that any one who docs not be- 
long to some community or other is fairly liable to be confounded 
with what is opprobriously termed an outcast. The Hindu com- 
munity is also autonomous, and no jugglery will convert a village 
municipality into one of our primitive townships. 

If now we iuquire why it is that any number of disorganised indi- 
viduals can never reach the fountain sources of Hindu social 
activity, I can only point to one primary cause, vis., that it is not 
a rule of majority, hut one of unauimous consent, which governs the 
action of pur society. 

To many people it appears to be a self-evident truth, that the 
opinion of the majority ought to prevail. But after all, it must 
have cost Europe a iong process of development to arrivo 
at the fundamental principle of modern democracy, that opinion 
should ultimately be expressed in the form of yea or nay to an 
appropriately framed question, and that the decision of a collec- 
tive body should be determined by the preponderance of votes 
thus declared and numbered. I do not know if the solution does 
not signify a sort of compromise with the well-known but dangerous 
alternative, viz., appeal to arms, but there can hardly be any doubt, 
iu spite of the support given to the doctrine by the uow all im- 
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portant school of Utilitarians, that the numeric strength of adW>- 
cates is an index neither to logical nor to ethical soundness. If a 
poll could be taken of the whole human race, most of the scientific 
doctrines of the day would have large majorities arrayed against 
them ; and as for the Utilitarian doctrine which regards the happi- 
ness of any two outsiders as preferable to that of a single person, 
such as one’s own father, mother, wife or son, the ethical value of 
it is certainly not patent to primitive people, like the writer, to 
say uothing of the further equipment of modern democratic 
society, the education of public opinion by means of stump oratory, 
special pleading, foreusic strategy, banter, bullying and newspaper 
agitation. Whatever, theiefore, the history and worth may be of 
the doctrine that the claims and opinions of the majority shall 
prevail, one need uot stand aghast at being told that unanimity 
lias been the rule of conduct iu Hindu society. Practically, how- 
ever, the requirements of society are fulfilled by an implicit obe- 
dience shown to the responsible authorities. This is often confound- 
ed with the rule of despotism prevailing in other countries. The 
Hindu, however, knows no rights : lie is bound to fulfil all bis duties. 
Even the relatiouMn of lights and duties is almost, unknown. 
The sovereign, the Brahman, the purohit, the zamiudar, the rayat, 
the karta, the husband, the wife, the father, the son, each has his 
duties carefully defined, and in each case the least default is count- 
ed as at once a crime towards the community and a siu to the 
gods. When, therefore, a difference of opinion arises and cannot 
he settled by the normal methods of persuasion and authority, the 
society is split into two — two communities which, though unequal 
sire yet distinct aud each complete by itsolf. In fact it does not 
matter how small the minority, it is never swamped by the majo- 
rity. And it is hard to say how far the traditional feeling has 
been, or is likely to be, reversed by the present training in party 
politics. 

To one who does not know the details of our social system, it 
may thus become hard to distinguish between a schism and a num- 
ber of excommunicated people. Such, however, has been the in- 
fluence of Hinduism, that its essential doctrines are never denied ; 
hence those who really undergo a social punishment — one exactly 
like boycotting — never endeavour to form, much less succeed in form- v 
ing, themselves into an organic body. A schism, however, is perfect- 
ly constitutional and always governed by the first principles of Hin- 
du society. When, therefore, a modern agitator in Bengal attempts 
simply to break up Hindu society without offering a definite 
organisation to replace it, there is no hope of his succeeding until 
the Hindu social system is altogether extinct. On tlue other hand/ 
the complex character of Hindu society allowing of several strata, 
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as Sir H. S. Maine happily calls the sub-divisions, leaves room en- 
ough for the growth and existence of innumerable communities side 
by side, and each with an autonomy of its own. Only when 
Brahmauic supremacy over the hierarchy is ignored — the pro- 
prietary rights of the Zamindar community being port of the 
property system and not to he shaken — the non-Hindu communi- 
ties are thrown beyond the pale of third class franchise. Thus Maho- 
metans and Christians have become discordant communities 
and castes, living in the same village with Hindus, hut water 
touched by them is regarded as a defilement by the latter ; and 
the Brahmos are fast verging on the same condition. 

There is only -one escape for the excommunicated person out of 
this system of Hindu village rule, he may emigrate into a very 
remote part of tho country, whore, haviu^ secured a dwelling hoirj, 
he may gradually find admission into some ca^te. Ft may 
have to he done by intrigue or persuasion, hut he must establish a 
fellowship with some community if he wants to get on in life. 
And when the social punishment is unjust, and the excommunicat- 
ed man is really a deserving poison, ho may render himself accept- 
able by his sterling worth, and eventually rise to equality or ev* n 
supremacy over the community of his adoption. For although 
the rule of majority is nowhere recognised, a large preponderance 
of numbers on any one side naturally causes a virtual withdrawal 
of opposition on the part of the minority. And so, especially in 
Bengal, men of consequence sometimes seek to swell their 
following by admitting into the village stray immigrants of real 
merit. 

Thus, too, ambitious men sometimes seek to rise to the position 
of a Ooshthvpati by setting aside an existing one whose fortune 
and position may be on the decline. The moans resorted to for 
such purpose is to enlist the support of a large majority in any 
samaj by frequent and rich entertainments and suitable gifts. 
The tika and chandan to a Goshlhipati is an honor which has to 
be received from the community, and especially what is called tho 
kulin portion of it. These people, being previously influenced 
by the ambitious aspirant, contrive to take exception to some 
conduct of the existing authority in the samaj, and eventually give 
effect to the intended revolution. 

The entertainments of village communities are not only important 
in settling questions of franchise and keeping up the position of 
the Dalapati and Qoshthipati , but have a further value with refer- 
ence to the social hierarchy previously alluded to. In large en- 
tertainments the invitation is extended from the peers of the 
village and from those of the whole samaj, or at least, a 
small district of it, to the other coiumuutUes oft he locality ac- 
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cording to the unit determined upon, who are admissible only to 
second or third class franchise in regard to the host and his peers. 
Such events rnay occur in a Brahmau’s family or in one of a lower 
caste. In either case the Brahman community are shown the 
highest respect, though of late the growing inequality of fortunes 
and the relative poverty of the Brahmans has often the 
effect of confining the more expensive dishes to the wealthier 
sections of the community. However, the money value of the 
entertainments apart, the Brahmans have always the highest atten- 
tion And the most learned Brahmans, again, who hold the rank 
of educationists, have to he honored by presents in hard cash, 
or useful articles. The value of these presents, as a whole, 
°i' : :ely depends upon the voluntary charity of the donor, 
but the head man of the village, or samaj, has then to 
take the matter in hand ; and it taxes his body and mind, as 
well as his moral souse, in no inconsiderable degree to distribute 
the presents according to the personal claims or hereditary rank 
of each individual recipient. Disputations are ofteu held on 
occasions like these, ostensibly it may be with an eye to the pre- 
sents to bo dispensed immediately or in future, but in reality 
establish the relative superioiity of the learned men who 
o.u in them. This is determined by an umpire previously 
nominated, or by too common consensus of the assembly called 
together. And the whole conduces ultimately to certain im- 
portant, effects upon the internal economy of our society. 

I have already mentioned that the village community have 
to decide all manner of questions : judicial, criminal, social, fiscal, 
or any other which may arise. Now when a question of Hindu 
law or shatters occurs, and all our affairs are subject-matter of 
our law books, and when lay people fail to decide it with their 
ordinary experience, the question lias to he referred to the chief 
pandit of the locality : it is put either verbally or iu writing, 
and accompanied by a present in either kind or money, equi- 
valent to a single meal of the Brahman, valued according to 
the means and hospitality of the donor. The amount, in short, 
may vary from two annas to a rupee, but ordinarily it is only 
four annas. Upon this the pandit writes down his opinion, or 
vyavastha, and then action is taken thereupon. In case excep- 
tion is taken to the recorded opinion of one pandit by another, 
tue point is referred to a third man of superior reputation. 
But in any case the vyavastlia of a duly recognised authority 
absolves people who take action upon it from all further respon- 
sibility in regard to right conduct. It is of very great, impor- 
tance, therefore, to have it definitely settled whose vyavastlia 
should carry the greatest weight with the lay people, the masses 
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of the community. Thus it will appear that the theory of the 
Hindu law finds its counterpart in the practice of the communal 
system of the family, the village and the caste. And that hy 
the joint action of commuual entertainments the system of 
land-tenures, the hierarchy of castes, and spiritual supremacy of 
the Brahmans, the entire economy of the village community is 
reconciled with the belies! s of the shastras. 

Let us now examine some general features of the system above 
dpsiuihfd. The village community is part of a larger organisation 
called ihe s<nriaj 9 and they both have a great deal to do with caste, 
on the one hand, and joint-families on the other. The society 
tu\>* to be viewed fir<t of all in connexi- n with this laud on winch 
the people dwell, and upon the produce of which they live. This 
land is held upon two kinds of tenure, on* 1 of a permanent chaiac- 
ter which imparts to the holders thereof a position of the 
highest consequence, and the other. <>f a tcmpoiary character 
sui ed to the immigrant population who hold them. The holders 
of both kinds or tenure arc fun her d dim on tinted in various 
wavs But, as a whole, theic is a relation of subnidiiialioh 
belwP'U them. And ih*‘> mu* to a certain extent langod in 
liieiarolucal older, though m tins nspcci the current usage >eems 
to have diverged consi*ieia»d\ limn what the shastms would 
show to have mice existed. How far the political changes in 
the country may have contnhuted to a di-coidauce between the 
hierarchical relation of dilWent casti-s, t lie several orders of 
Indian landed tenures and the actual and professed occupation 
of each caste, is not eas\ t«> asce:*aiu. But certain it is that llm 
Brahmans stand at the top of t hi* hierarchy from a religious 
point of view, whereas in regard to the landed tenures the supre- 
macy of the Biah mans is exceptional. .No doubt Biuhmnn rajas 
and zamindars are ojV-n t*> he found, hut even as such they have 
to respect the snirinnd fm. cl ions set apart for the Hindu priest- 
hood. The zamindari functions, on the contrary, are entirely 
of a temporal kind And the supieniacy of the proprietary 
hodv in temporal affairs is 'as pronounced as that of the brah- 
mans in spiritual. It is not, therefoio, the village zamindar or 
the Qoskthipati and his peers alone, nor the Brahmauic priest- 
hood alone, who govern the Hindu society, but it is a kind 
of double government which has prevailed ever since the 
Hindu shastms were written. Nothing to my mind so distinctly 
proves the above mentioned feature of our social or political 
constitution as the fact that the temporal authority, c.(j t , Raja, 
Goshthipati, or Zamindar, may prohibit the services of a grunt or 
purukit being rendered to an offender or accepted by the 
community, i.e., when the Guru or purohit himself has to be punish- 
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ed, just as the services of the village barber and washerman 
may be prohibited. In the cases alluded to the supremacy of 
the Brahmans as a community is not disregarded, but so far a 
the individual Brahman is concerned, as an accused person, or 
as an instrument of communal government, tile fiat comes not 
from the priestly, but the tempoial, authority of the community. 
The Brahman priest is su pi erne in spiritual matters, but the Baja, 
the Goshthipati, the Tulukdar and the Zamimiar (I am purposely 
avoiding the caste question in this connexion) are equally 
supreme in temporal matters. The Hindu society is composed 
of many ranks, but all subordinate to the two, one of whom is 
admittedly the Brahman, and the cither, an analogue of the 
K'hettriya. Each section i* autonomous in every respect, except 
that they altogether form a complete whole with the two named 
above. 

We know that in temporal matters the zamindars have all 
along cxereht d largo powers : they have had a small police — the 
village paiks and chowkedaia — under them, ami must also have 
had some ai rangeim ills for nnlitaiy operations. But the m »st 
singular featme with them i" thai they h:i\e never tried (at least 
uot since the legendary days of Paiasuiamj to UMiip ihe fm.c- 
lions of the pricslhoud mu, to dominaie over them. Nor have 
Mie Brahmans over sought to unite in their hands the temporal 
functions as well as the spiiitual. As a zamindar, a hiahmau 
might coitainly act the part of a K’htttriva, but in Mich ca-es 
ihc spiritual functions aie never made, or sought to be made, 
co-ex tensive with temporal functions. This show's why tin' 
theocratic character attributed to the Brahmans and Bralnr uic 
ca.ste is in no way tenable. Wo have iilvcl had a King \vh » 
was also the head of the church, nor a Pope who dispensed ilie 
temporalities of the country. The supiemacy of the Biahmam*, 
u.s prescribed in the shastras, and as upheld by cmrent mage, 
consists simply in the veueiation shown them by aii other Hindu 
castes and the moial weight attached to the Brahmanic vvavastha 
or. contested points. In this last named connexion we know 
that the Brahmans themselves only determine from time to > 
time, arid in a rough way, who is the most learned man aniimp 
them. This question, as we have seen, is settled on independent 
occasions, i,e those of laiye communal entertainment. And when 
afterwards a question of law is raised 1 »v any member of the 
community, the Brahman's vyuvaMha simply declares what con- 
duct is in accordance with the Hindu shastras, and what is not. 
The autonomy of the Brahmans themselves imparts to this 
vyavastha the character of what I can only call a moral injunc- 
tion, and that of one coming from the Biahman community of 
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the samaj. The injunction is finally enforced only by the tem- 
poral authorities, whether these be the head men or peerage of the 
community to a member of whom it was issued, or the zamindars 
of the village to whom such member and his peers are subor- 
dinate. Thus it would appear that the relations of the Church 
and State have been definitively settled in Hindu society upon 
the very same principle which M. Comte has so recently set forth 
as part of his scheme of socioeracy (I make use of the word 
church” in the absence of a more suitable one). Whatever, there * 
fore, a spirit of religious fanaticism may impel people to say 
against the Brahmanism of ludia, or the positive polity of Comte, 
the facts submitted above will, I hope, afford a strong testimony 
in support of either of these systems, which have been so 
indejiendently brought out, and from such opposite ends of the 
globe. Sociocratic Brahmauism may be presumed to ho sound, 
if only for this reason, that one of the most advanced thinkers 
of the day has, in Europe, independently arrived at a solution 
of the social problem so closely similar to it. And on the other 
hand, Utopian as some people may stigmatise Comte's system 
to be, there is every reason to expect for it a stability greater 
than that of Indian Brahmanism, since it embodies .all the ex- 
perience of Europe from Thales down to Comte himself. 

JoGEKDUA CHAXDJLU GllOSH. 



Art. III.— ALGERIA. 

A French Dependency. 

F IFTY years have elapsed since the invasion and conquest 
of this province of North Africa by the French. The idea 
was started by the Legitimist Monarchy, carried out by the Con- 
stitutional Monarchy. Under the Imperial regime the greatest 
attention was paid to the welfare of the country ; under the Repub- 
lic an attempt is being made to introduce civil government, and, as 
a corollary to the complete domination of Algeria, a policy of expan- 
sion has been inaugurated by the practical annexation of the adja- 
cent province of Tunisia, while energetic endeavours are being made 
to unite the French province of St. Louis on the river Senegal 
to Algeria by a railroad This means annexation of the Sahara 
and gradual absorption of Morocco on the west, and Tripoli on 
the east, which will constitute a first-rate African kingdom. 
The independence of Kgj’pt will be more than imperilled by so 
powerful a neighbour ; and Europe must then, if not before, 
interfere. 

From this point of view only is the expansion of French power 
in Northern Africa to he deplored. The extiuction of the weak 
and retrograde Mahometan domination was absolutely necessary, 
to allow these once fertile provinces to regain their old position 
n.s the granaries of Europe. France is the only European power 
that has the strength and the will to make and retain the con- 
quest. The pretensions of Spain and Portugal to the Western 
portion of the Coast belong to the past : their population is not 
sufficient for their home-requirements, and they have not the 
resources for a great struggle. Fifty years hence Italy might 
possibly be ready ; hut the pear seems to be ripe and ready to 
fall, and the solution of such a problem cannot he deferred till a 
particular nation is strong enough to take a part in it. The 
kingdom of Greece might, on the same grounds, put in a claim for 
a share, obviously without the power to obtain or retain it. Tlie 
Northern Powers can afford to look on with quiet disdain. It is a 
positive advantage to commerce to get rid of the Mahometan system. 
Rismarck is credited with a kind of Satanic delight atseeinghis enemy 
tli us weakening her resources. England can feel nothing but a quiet 
satisfaction at seeing her fi iend developing her energies in North 
Africa, on the Seuegal, in Cochin China, and the New Hebrides, 
regions beyond the orbit of English influence and interests, for 
the very simple reason that they are, and probably will ever 
remain, entirely unprofitable. 
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It does not lie in the mouth of an Englishman, leastways of an 
Anglo-Indian, to dwell on the moral side of the question, on the 
iniquity of foreign conquest, and the destruction of national 
independence : — the story of Afghanistan and the Transvaal 
is too fresh in the annals of the time. It cau only be 
surmised that great nations are periodically liable to savage 
outbursts of lust for conquest and annexation ; that they feel 
that they have the strength of a giant and must use it, even 
if it be to their own shame and injury. Whenever this tendency 
exhibits itself in another Power, it is at once sternly condemned : 
no words are too strong for the reprobation, but, when the fierce 
privilege is indulged in, however wantouly, it is qualified at home 
by the necessity of vindicating nat ional honor or the public weal. 
This is the light in which, with a hind of pitying wonder, the poli- 
cy of France fifty years ago, when it annexed Algeria, and during 
the present year, when it has laid its hands upon Tunisia, miM be 
regarded. The object of the following pages is to describe the 
manner in which the French nation rules subject poophs, and 
the degree of qualification which it possesses for introducing 
Occidental notions of justice and equality without offend tug 
hopelessly against Oriental piejudices. 

Great Britain has under its control constitutional colonies, 
such as Canada, Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, and minus : 
Crown Colonies, such as Gibraltar, Malta, Hong- Kong and others ; 
and Subject-Empires, such as British India. Tin* ciicumstamcfi 
of each class ate very different, and the attitude of the mother 
country is not the same to all. That Great Britain has succeeded 
in the mighty work of colonisation by her own people is a fact 
which history can testify: that France has failed seems a fact 
that cannot be doubted. It requires no great skill for a superior 
military power to hold possession of a Crown Colony, such as 
Malta, or Hong-Kong. Portugal is able to do thus much. But 
the most difficult problem is the last, Wff., to rule a Suhj • ct-Empire 
firmly, yet justly ; to give every blessing of civil and religious 
liberty, while independent municipal institutions and political 
liberty are sternly denied, as a necessity of foreign domination. 
In this particular, England may be said to have, to a certain 
extent, succeeded : Portugal and Spaiu have miserably failed in 
Asia, Africa, aud Ameiica. Holland is considered to have had but 
scant success, and France is still on her trial. 

There are abundant books published in France to help us to 
form a judgment with regard to the success of the last fifty years 
in Algeria, and I approach the subject without prejudice, and with 
the advantage of a tolerably accurate knowledge of British India 
dimug the same period. The problem is, therefore, one that in 
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not strange to me, and T liave further had the opportunity of 
personally examining the administrative system of Turkey in 
Asia and Egypt, lhe great story of Roman domination in North 
Africa is to me not unfamiliar, and my particular attention has 
of late hceti turned to the state of the people of Africa generally, 
North ami South of the Equator. 1 have long had it in my mind 
to do what 1^ now propose to do, succinctly and impartially, 
Nl. Mctciei, ill lendiman, who has resided in Algeria, for twenty-six 
years, has oppoi timely published a volume in French, called “ Fifty 
\eais of a Colony, or Algeria in 1880,” in which he impartially, and 
with full knowledge, leviews the history of the vacillating policy 
of the mol her country, and the progress of the Colony. ''Another 
accomplish' d Frenchman, Jules Duval, who devoted his life and best 
talents to the interests of Algi-iia, published several volumes in 
his life lime, and since his death his Essays, written at different 
intervals in leading periodicals, have been published collectively, 
and arc store-houses of facts and suggestions. Meritorious works 
have been published by English auth-us, too, as Algeria has become* 
of late »i place ol lesoit loi inlands wlio seek to avoid the wduter 
of Km-'pe. 

The physical app< arance of the country is simple. There are three 
r gions . 1. 1 Ik* 1 ell, extending from the sea shore to a distance 

veiling from fifty 10 one hundred lube.*., — an undulating cultivated 
strip of territory, hut including the Atlas mountains, “which run 
.ight ttcioss the piovince, and the mountainous home of the 
Iv.diylcs II. The “ High Plateau,” formed by vast plains, separated 
by paiallel langes of mountains, ineioasing in height as they 
recede fiom the Tell, and agaiu i decreasing, as they approach the 
mild legion, the Sahara. During seasons of copious rain and 
where there are menus of litigation, this plateau produces abund- 
ant crops of cereals, but otherwise it presents to the eye an 
u’diioken stretch of stuutc-1 scrub-plants, on which browse the 
holds and camels of the Nomad Arab. The third region or 

tSahiia,” consists of the Lower Desert to the East, 'on ’the 
coniines of Tunisia, and the Higher Desert, which extends into the 
kingdom of Morocco. Their features are quite distinct. The 
moving sand, which is conventionally supposed to be a feature 
-jf the Sahara tiact, is found in both, hut does not cover 
one-third of the legion. In the Higher Desert them are rockv 
s 1 copes, uml the depressions between tnese are filled with sand* 
tin* greatest, depression not exceeding fifteen hundred feet above 
sea, level. In the Lower Sahara not one point reaches that 
altitude. In the one, the plateau is the prevailing feature, in the 
other, the depression ; in the one, rocks abound, in the other they 
are totally absent. These facts should be borne in mind’ now 
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that it is contemplated to traverse this region by railways, to 
inundate portions with the waters of the Mediterranean, and to 
pierce it here and there with artesian wells. 

The political divisions are the central province of Algiers ; the 
province of Oran on the west, extending to the frontier of 
Morocco, and the province of Constantine to the east, extending 
to the frontier of Tunisia. Algiers and Oran are sea ports ; 
Constnntiue is inland, but connected by railway with the port of 
Philippe ville. Betwixt Constantine and Algiers is the famous 
country of Kahylia ; the Eastern division has Borgie for its 
port, aud the Kahylia of Jhurjura has Dellys for its port. These 
are the African highlands, so celehratt.nl for their picturesque 
beauty, and the dauntless independence of their indigenous in- 
habitants. 

In the time of the Romans the Province of Oran was known 
as Mauretania Csesariensis ; the province of Algiers corresponds 
with Mauretania Sitifensis, aud the province of Constantine with 
'Numidia. Space is wanting to go back to the time of Syphax 
and Masinissn, or to those still more antient days, when Carthage 
was the ruling Power in Africa. There appear to be no remnants 
of indigenous African races, such as are found south of the Sahara. 
When the first Phoenician settlement, who were oi’ the Semitic 
family, came from Asia hy sea to North Africa, tht*y found races 
already in possession, cognate with the ancient Egyptians, belonging 
to what is generally called the llamitic family ; bur. it is reason- 
ably supposed that these were also immigrants from Asia at. a still 
more remote period by land. These races \v**re called haughtily by 
their superior Arian conqueror hy a name which survives in the word 
Berber, aud the language which they speak, extends under varying 
dialectal varieties from the oasis of Ammon on the east to the Canary 
islands, ou the West, and southward to the basin of the rivers Senegal 
aud Upper Niger, and the confines of Lake Chad. They are 
the same people who resisted the Romans, and they have 
preserved their speech in spite of the successive domination of 
Vandals aud Arabs, though the ancient Egyptians have lost their 
language. 

Of the first invasion of the Semitic family, the Phoeni- 
cian Colony of Carthage, nought remains, but a few inscrip- 
tions, but many centuries later came a second invasion of 
the Semitic family, bringing with it the new religion of Maho- 
jnet, and the Nomad Arabs established themselves as the supe- 
rior race, and imparted their faith to their inferior, if not subju- 
gated, neighbours. There was a period of splendor and pros- 
perity during the time when the Mahometan power subjugated 
Spain, and threatened Sicily and Italy. But the tide turned ; Spain 
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not only freed hersolf, but carried reprisals into Africa, and for a 
long period Oran was occupied by the Spaniards, In the mean- 
time the town of Algiers passed into the hands of pirates, under 
the nominal Suzerainty of Turkey, uud became for centuries the 
public enemy of Europe. 

The poetry and prose of Spain, France and Italy tell what 
seems to us now the wonderful story, that the ordinary navigation 
of the Mediterranean was normally exposed to perils which at the 
present days seem iucredihle. Thousands of Chris* ian slaves 
languished in African prisons, or were redeemed hy heavy pay- 
ments : special charities and religious fraternities were founded 
to do the pious work of liberating unfoitunate gal lc}' slaves. The 
fact is testified by clauses in wills, leaving sums for the purpose, 
inscriptions in churches, the plot of many a play, the thrilling 
portion of many a story. Cervantes himself had been a captive, 
and in Don Quixote one of the most celebrated stories Is on this 
ihoine. Even in the city of London special charities exist for 
the liberation of slaves with the Moors, which have now been di- 
verted to the duty of educating the Arabs of the streets. The 
evil had become intolerable, and continued down into this century : 
no sooner was peace restored to Em ope in 1815, than England un- 
dertook to chastise the I>oy of Algiers, and in 1810 captured Al- 
giers, and set no less than tliieo thousand Christian captives free. 
iJut this lesson was not sullieient. to bring down the pride of the 
F'.vage dynasty, for in the, course of an altercation about the com- 
pensations due hy the French (jnvernmeiit to a Jewish subject of 
Algiers, the l)oy had the impudence with his own hand to strike 
the French Consul, and declined 1o make any apology This led to 
an invasion in 183*1 in force hy the French, then ambitious of re- 
covering their lost military renown, the dethronement and banish- 
ment of the Lev, and the occupation of the country. And fioni 
whatever point of view it may be regarded, surely it is a distinct 
,ain to civilization, that such an abominable Government should be 
put an end to, and, the north of Africa brought under the influ- 
ence of European civilization. 

Nature has been bountiful to Algeria, both in its soil and its 
climate. Its geographical position fits it to become the entrepot of 
an annually increasing trade. It possesses in itself the potentiality 
of unlimited expansion by a more scientific husbanding of re- 
sources, and a vast increase of population, and therefore of culti- 
vated area. The products of India and North America have to he 
conveyed great distances; the products of Algeiia are within easy 
distance of Spaiu, France and Italy, and its earlier harvests of 
European products enables it to supply the markets of those 
countries with fruits and vegetables iu anticipation of the tardier 
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harvests of Northern climates. The legend of the city of Rome 
having been fed with the corn, and other agricultural wealth of 
North Africa has come down to us, and appeared almost incredible, 
consideiing how scanty were the exports from that continent 
under its Mahometan rulers. But the exhibitions of Loudon in 
1851, and Pans in 1855, lSi>7 and 1877, opened the eyes of Europe I o 
the extent of the resources hitherto uudieamt of. Cereals, oils, fruits, 
fodder, wines, fibres, tobacco, cotton, silk, wool, dies, wood, marbles, 
iniuernls, all these are forthcoming : it would appear, that in some 
portions of the Colony are found (he products of the North, in other 
portions, the products of tropical climates. Some of these are long 
established in the country : other industries have been introduced 
by the Freuch. Mine* have been re-opened, or woiked more scienti- 
fically : every mineml, but gold, seems to have come to hand. The 
culture oi' the vine, forbidden by the Mahometan, appears to have 
been most successful, and the phylloxera of France has been Al- 
geria'^ opportunity. Tl ere can lie no doubt, that, under a wise 
Government, and with congenial institutions, Algeria has in it ele- 
ments of wealth and pin.spt-ii'y. 

A contemplation of hiM-ory, past and prc*«nt, leads to the con- 
viction, that all depend* upon the inhabitant* and their institu- 
tions. Auhtialia and Noith Ameiica remained for centuries un- 
productive, until the time came that the \irgiu soil was broken 
up by the stout aim* of the Anglo-Saxon. Other countries* of 
fabulous fertility have died away, like Mesopotamia, for want of 
men. E\on an abundance of men is not sufficient to peipetuate 
piospeiity without good government, and the history of British 
India, during the la*t fifty ) ears, tells the tale how material wealth, 
expanded culture, and inci eased commerce, are the sure results of 
a strong and equitable rule. On the other hand, countries, not 
uaturull) fertile, ha\o been brought to a high state of productiveness 
by the detei mined industry, and the sound institutions, of the 
people. We thu* see, that three elements are required for the 
sustained well-being of a country : productiveness of soil natural or 
artificial : sufficiency, and capacity of population, and a good gov- 
ernment. Before we proceed to describe the nature of the insti- 
tutions introduced by the French in Algeria, we must notice the 
living material, with which they had to deal. With the exception 
of a considerable number of Jews, the whole population, exceeding 
two millions, are Mahometans, partly Arab, partly Berber, or a 
cross betwixt the two: partly dwelling in villages with the institu- 
* tion of individual property, paitly Nomadic with the property held 
in common by the tribe. Thus it will appear, that there were no 
rival religions to balance against each other, an exceedingly sparse 
population foi so large an area, the fatal defects of Nomadic habits 
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and tribal holding of land, and the entire absence of manufactures. 
Owing to the habits of piracy, no seaborne commerce existed : ky 
land the intercourse with the neighbouring states of il^’occo and 
Tunisia, was most restricted : if caravans found their way across 
the Sahara to the Sudan, slaves were the chief objects of the com- 
merce. Of freedom of religion, freedom of travel, education, eu- 
lightmcnt, and progress, there existed no trace whatever. 

It may he, that the population has beeu described ill colours 
which arc too dark, and that rumour spoke worse things of them 
than the facts justified. Thiscertninlyistheca.se with regard to 
the Sahara. As it has become better known, its fabulous horrors 
have* been reduced, and it lias been discovered, that the arts of 
civilization, by stoiing surface water, and piercing artesian wells, 
can turn a desert into a garden, collect scattered population, and 
increase indefinitely the number of smiling oases, some of which 
had survived through all ages, as a token of what was possible, by 
the sole agency of abundance of watei. M. Duval, to whom we 
have alluded above, draws particular attention to the undeveloped 
re'omces of ihe Sahara, and the evidence of better things in fenn- 
el limo.i in the existence of mins half bulled in sand. The industry 
of man has sometimes on the shore of the sea, or in the basins of 
i i \ ei », to ntmd against excess of water by strong embankments, 
01 to di ain maishos caused by imperfect levels . in the desert that 
une industry and engineering skill can tiiumph over obstacles of 
a difh-reut kind, and the success which has attended the efforts of 
tlm French, augurs well for the future. It must be remcmbuiid, 
that the Sahara is not a dead level, hut presents an infinite variety 
of sui face, and the indigenous inhabitants have in their rude way 
stored 1 1 io surface drainings, or pierced rude wells, erected their 
huts upon some elevated ground, planted palm trees, elected wails 
to protect their gardens from the encroachment of the sand, or the 
fo'ksof the Nomads. But their labours till now have lacked stabi- 
lity and scientific supervision, and intestine wars and tribal feuds 
l ave often proved fatal. The wonderful date-palm is tlie feature of 
Mich desert -settlements, tall, elegant, fruitful, clustering together 
in dense forests. The date forms one of the main staples of the food 
of the people. Under the shade of these palms spiiug up figs, 
pomegranates, peaches, anil a coarse kind of grape. The iare beau- 
tv of these oases is described in the brightest colours, as the ver- 
dure of the trees, and the cool shade present a grateful contrast to 
the lurid yellow heat of the sand. Animal life is described as 
gathering "to these retreats. Professional surveys have been made 
of this region ; eye-witnesses testify to the reality, and the 
Kuglisb traveller can travel by coach from Constantine, to Biskra 
ana satisfy himself of it, During a certain season of tho 
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ytmr the steppes are covered with a luxuriant and spontaneous vege- 
tation, and a wealth of flowers, supplying pasture to herds of un- 
limited magnitude, and the pastoral life is the necessary complement 
of the agricultural life of the other portions of the province. We 
must not place an undue value upon this region, and, while the area 
of the Tell and the high plateau regions is so thinly populated, 
it would be premature to dream of colonies in the Sahara, but 
its immediate occupation and domination have been found to 
be a political necessity. No civilized country can tolerate a 4< No 
man’s laud ” in its neighbourhood, as it becomes the refuge of 
rebels and criminals, as witness the jungle of Central India in the 
old days, the hush of Australia and South Africa iu modern times. 
The French Government has therefore extended its jurisdiction to 
certain oases, notably Laghouat, Geryville, Biskra, and Tuggurt. 

Beyond the actual coufines of the proviuce, to the south, lies the 
mysterious oasis of Tuat. a district of considerable size, enjoyiug 
a desert independence. Here all the caravans from the north meet, 
from Ghat Glmdames, Tripoli, Nepta, Algiers and Morocco, to 
foim a united party to tr.iveise the great desert which separates 
them from the Sudan, and ihe kingdoms of Timbuktu on the Niger 
and Haussa. The residents of the oasis of Tuat are Berbers of 
the same stock, hut speaking a dialect affected by alien elements 
fiuin the south. England has a Con&ul at Ghadamcs, and if the 
reproachful narrative of AI. Duval is to be Ousted, the commerce 
of these caravans is in tiie hands of the English, an advantage re- 
sulting to them from the imperfect admin 1 *! ration of Algeria. 
The most enlightened Frenchman can never free himself from 
the deep-rooted conviction, that all depends upon the action of the 
State, while the Anglo-Saxon, whether in England or North 
America, knows that all success results from the uncontrolled 
energies of the people. 

Though the fact is uurccoided in history, there is reason to be- 
lieve that for many generations and centuries there has been ail 
intercourse of caravans betwixt the Sudan and the provinces of 
North Africa. Like the navigation of the ocean, it is indeed 
attended by dangers, but it is stated that natives of Algeria are 
to be met with who have found their w <y hack wa ids and for- 
wards to Timbuktu uo less than eighteen times, and for pioper re- 
muneration travellers are always found ready to make the journey. 
The physical danger and suffering are aggravated by the savage 
character of the Nomad tribes, who infest the main tracks, and 
levy tolls from the merchants. But all these features are known 
elsewhere, and yield to better acquaintance, mutual advantage, 
ami the gradual infiltration of civilization. The Tuwiregu as 
stated above, are Berbers in a wild and uncultivated state, who 
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have becD pnslieil back into these inhospitable tracts by the more 
powerful races who occupied the better favoured regions. The 
fact of their using an indigenous alphabet, only gradually giving 
way to the Arabic written character, marks their position in the 
ladder of culture far above that of the negro or the savage. 
Their religion sits lightly upon them, and they have conseived 
many ancient customs, such as great freedom to the women, and 
descent of inheritance to the sister’s son in preference to direct 
isMie. it may be premature to discuss the lines of Railway going 
to be opened from Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco to the Sudan. 
The work of civilisation appears to require the labour of a century 
lather than of the few years already bestowed upon it. Good 
organised caravans, proceeding at stated periods, within a reason- 
aide time, appear to be the practical aim which any English 
administrator would place before bis eyes in this generation. 
He would mark out stations by the most convenient route at fixed 
distances; conciliate the Nomads by regular payments, and firm 
yet gentle treatment ; teach them new arts, and accustom them to 
unheard of luxuiics for themselves and their women. Their right 
to levy tolls, if they protect the passing caravans, would be ad- 
mitted, and thus gradually a icigu of order would be inaugurated. 
It. is not clear, that the extent of the commerce thus nursed and 
cncouiaged would for many a long year cover the initial cost, 
01 pay the working expenses, of the cheapest form of Railway. 
r J he presence of the hated iron line would be sufficient to rouse 
the fiercest passions, and we can sympathise w ith these free children 
of the dcseit in their determined opposition to the introduction 
ot such an outward and visible sign of foreign domination. The 
massacre, a few months ago, of Colonel Flattens aud his surveying 
party, is but a forerunner of many such an outbmik. We all 
know in British India, that the railway and telegraph are the 
emblems, and the agents, and the crowning triumph, of a rule 
firmly established ; no one lias dreamt of a line connecting Quetta 
with Candahar, since the Afghan spectre vanished into the air, 
and British India awoke from the nightmare which for two years 
had oppiessed it. The Tekkc Tartars look upon the Rail wayworn 
the Caspian to Askabad as a badge of subjection, and will tear it 
upon the first opportunity. So will it be in this generation 
and probably the next, with the Tuwareg of the Sahara. 

Such then is the country, and such are the people, with whom the 
Ficnch have had to deal. In the whole of the half century 
of occupation circumstances have been in their favour. They have 
had plenty of money and plenty of men, and they have been 
willing to bury a great deal of both in Algeria. No hostile fleet 
in the Mediterranean Las intercepted their convoys : uo long 
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European war lias weakened their resources : no change of 
dynasty, ministry, or form of government, has modified the 
fixed determined policy to occupy Algeria, The captive sovereign, 
whom they displaced, was deported with his family, and neither 
have been hoard of since. The patriot Abdul Kadir, after waging 
an unsuccessful war of liberty, gave in and was deported also. 
The Sultan of Turkey gave up with a good will his rights as a 
Suzerain, and, being used to the process of amputation of limbs, 
made no sign of dissatisfaction at the blow inflicted upon liis 
rights as a sovereign, and the heavier blow upon the religion of 
which he pretends to be spiritual head. Europe looked on iti 
silence : Italy at first was too disunited, and after that, was too 
indebted to France for her own liberty 10 make any objection to 
the occupation of Algeria. The extension of that power to 
Tuuisia, and the creation of a new Carthage, as a rival to old 
Home, lias not been submitted to so calmly. Spain and Portugal, 
which might have looked upon the African Coast, or at least the 
province of Oran, as their own, were too weak to raise even a cry 
of remonstrance. Morocco submitted to the existence of anew 
neighbour at her very doors in sullen silence, and has been care- 
ful of giving oftence. The Hey of Tunis did more, ami entertained 
friendly relations, feeling no doubt all tin* time that cold shiver 
which indicated that some one was walking over his grave. The 
sturdy mountaineers of the Kabylia at last gave in, and knuckled 
down to the new system. Be it ever reim*ml»^red. that the struggle 
lias been one of a united nation of forty ml ! lions, in the foremost 
rank of civilisation, with every appliance of modern waifare, and 
an army aud navy of the first cla^s in the world, against a weak, 
disunited congeries of tribes, not exceeding two millions, in a low 
state of culture, entirely devoid of miiitaiy science, or standing 
army, with a long, unprotected sea const, dotted with practicable 
liarbouvs, the whole of which were within in ten days’ voyage from 
Toulon and Marseilles, Such were the opportunities. 

From the first to the last the province has been ruled by a 
military Administrator, in spite of the constant protest of public 
writers at Paris. At this moment the Govcrnoi -General is a 
civilian, the brother of M. Grcvy, the President; but it is clear that 
the principles upon which the administration is ba«ed are not 
those which in Europe are considered to bo essential to civil ad- 
ministration. Let us sum them up : — the judicial courts independ- 
ent of the executive : the reservation of the power of making laws 
to the Legislature, however constituted: the prohibition to any 
soldier to do any act of any kind, until called upon to do so ac- 
cording to law by the Civil Magistrate, or ordered to do so by the 
Civil Governor, to whom the commander of the foices is cutiiely 
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and completely subordinate ; the subordination of the Civil Gov- 
ernor to the head of a civil department of the ministry of the 
mother country. We have a striking instance of this in British 
India. If there is a fault in that system, it is that in some cases, 
such as that of the frontier forces, the civil power has intruded upon 
the strict prerogative of the military authorities. But, as a fact, during 
the last half century, in the newly annexed province, as in the oldest, 
no soldier, as such, has the least authority over the people of the 
couutiy. If any military officer is employed in any civil depart- 
ment, for that period he censes to he a soldier, or under the oiders 
of the commander i»f the forces, just as much as a militaiy or naval 
officer in Englan d mines, while on civil employ, to be more than 
nominally in the army, It is tme, t hat in non-regulation districts 
the civil executive officer exercises judicial functions, and that 
the civil executive occasionally i>Mios ordinances having the 
force of law. yet under no circumstances, short of rebellion, when 
military law is formally substituted, docs the Commander of the 
forces exeit any ant lioiity, except over the soldiers and camp-follow- 
ers. Wo <io not allude to freedom of the press, freedom of speech, 
freedom of locomotion, freedom of culture, freedom of education, 
freedom of commeice ; Mieh me the privileges and peculiarities 
oi t lit? An trio Saxon alone in his mother countiy, his colonies, 
and mi eject.— dominions, extend* d to all under the British flag; hut 
such piivdog s me unknown in their entirety to any other nations, 
except England ami tin* United Stales, and are not, therefore, ue- 
Cessnrih a constituent portion of a civil administration. 

What was the conception funned at Paris under a constitutional 
Government, continued under an Empire, and allowed to continue 
under a Kepuhiic? The control in the mother country is vested 
in the Minister of War, who And his subordinates, contrary to the 
English practice, are always soldiers. The Governor- General was to 
within a short period, and probably will soon be so again, a Marshall 
of France, commanding the troops, with the instincts and weaknesses 
of a soldier, and totally ignorant of the very elements of civil 
government. Under him were throe Generals of divisiou, pla- 
ced over the civil and military jurisdiction of Algiers, Oran and 
Constantine : in each division there were sub-divisions under 

the control of Generals or Field officers Gradually, as time 
went ou, and French colonists established villages, a distinction 
arose between two kinds of districts : ], those, which might be called 
more completely civil, and where property was held in severalty ; 
2, those which might be called tribal districts, where the land 
was held in common by the tribe. Over the former, presided 
prefects, and sub-prefects, after the fashion of Frauce : over the 
latter, the “ Bureau Arabe,” the peculiar feature of Algeria, au 
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institution with regard to which we shall have more to say, for 
from one point of view, they seem to have done their duty nobly, 
and protected the natives against the overbearing colonist : from 
another point of view, they appear justly open to the severe 
condemnation, heaped upon them by some of the Parisiau journalists, 
by one of whom this sentiment is expressed, the result of experi- 
ence, as the writer himself had spent some years in Algeria, that 
the worst form of civil government was preferable to the best 
system of military government. We agree in this sentiment, 
for such rule is the worst form of personal rule : the military 
officer is liable to constant removal from military considerations : 
lie is entirely ignorant of the language of a people, with whom he 
has come in contact for the first time : of the laws, the customs 
having the force of law, the procedure, the details of administra- 
tion, he is as totally and entirely ignorant as the civilian is of the 
drill, and the orderly room : — the French soldier has, moreover, 
a hearty disdain for the Pequin, or civilian, even in France : wlnit 
would be bis feelings towards the Arab, the Berber, and the Al- 
gerian Jew ? 

Those who are acquainted with the details of our rule in British 
India, can realize what this meant hy imagining the disappearance 
from that country of the Viceroy, his council, the high courts, and 
all the civil s*aff from the Lieutenant-Governor down to the 
Mao isfcrate, and the Commander-m-Chief being vested with the 
power of civil governor, the divisional generals, increased in 
numbers, placed in charge of the jurisdiction now exercised by 
Commissioners in the Punjab, and field officers exercising the 
power of the deputy commissioners \ officers fresh from England, 
and not relieved of regimental duties, moving about accoidiug 
to the animal reliefs, ignorant of language, customs, law, and 
routine : no doubt they would be brave, honourable, right-minded 
men, a little hasty, and self-willed, quite ready to draw the sword 
and take strong measures. We can imagine them the dupes 
of their native officials, the native police and revenue officials 
in the so-called civil districts. On the other hand, the Bureau 
Arabe, entrusted to able and competent officers, would be very 
effective, though rather high-handed, and jealous of interference. 
That such is the case, there can be no doubt, as one of the com- 
plaiuts against them, is that they stand upagaiust their country- 
men in the interest of the people entrusted to them, a fault of 
which the majority of the officials in British India are, we are 
thankful to say, equally guilty, and that, though technically 
subordinate to the officer commanding the district, they are prone 
to exert an independent authority, which, considering that they 
are well acquainted with the people from continuous residence, aud 
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that the commanding officers are birds of passage, and totally 
ignorant, is not a matter of surprise or regret. 

It occupied quite twenty-seven years to obtain full military 
possession of the countiv, and the progress of tin* French arms 
was chequered by great dictators : however, in 1857 peace was 
n .stored, aud the Fiench domination fully established over the whole 
ot Algoiia, with a population of two and a half millions. No 
doubt, some of the institutions came into existence during these 
times of trouble, and outlived the necessity which created them, 
from the operation of that tenacity of life which is often the lot 
of antiquated aud useless offices. 1 1 is quite clear and admitted 
by the chronicler of the fifty years' occupation, who was himself 
a witness of what, he relates, that the French government en- 
teied upon and carried tluough the conquest of Algeria without 
any fix*-d plan, any decided policy : they were taken aback by the 
extreme facility with which the conquest was made, and hung 
hack from the responsibility, risk, and expense of diiect occupation. 
They would gradually have made it over to some subservieut 
native chieftain, hut it was not to he, ami Fiance, dui iug a quar- 
ter of a century, had a costly struggle, and for another quarter a 
costly possession. 

The first pressing question was : bow to deal with the native 
tribes, so as to ket*p them in order, and yet not drive them to 
rebellion ? After futile attempts to do tins by the agency of 
an “Agha of the Arabs,” M*lecting a Tutk, or a Frenchman, 
ox a native for that, office, tie* idea of selecting a special body of 
officers, and making ov*»r to them the duty of holding relations 
w:th the natives, something analogous to the Political Agents in 
.British India, was a* emly as 1832 approved, and Captain 
Lamoiiciero was the first, head of the ri Bureau Arabe. f> With a 
propei ly constituted civil government, supplied with police, reve- 
nue and judicial officers, who lived among the people, such an insti- 
tution would have been supofltious. but while power was centered 
in the ill-informed Commandant, of the troops, the Bureau Arabe be- 
came a necessity, a great help to the conquest, and tbo cause of 
great blessing to the people. Marshal Bugeaud, in 184?1, definitely 
fixed their jurisdiction : under them were the native Caids, and 
under them a subordinate Staff of native officials, much as they 
existed anterior to t he conquest. One cannot fail to recognize 
the wisdom and policy of this measure : the only wonder is, that it 
was not permitted gradually to enfranchise itself of military 
coutrol, and expaud into the full proportions of civil govern* * 
ment. A kind of political instinct seems to Buggest, that this 
development must take place still. The officers of the Bureau 
Arabe seem, indeed, to have become (< jpsis Hibernia Hibettiiores” 
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to have adopted the Arab dress, to have gone about surrounded 
by Arab chiefs and horsemen, to have gone in for being friends of 
the people* Perhaps they were right in protecting the tribal 
lands of the Nomads from the appropriation of land-speculators, 
and agricultural companies ; perhaps they were wrong in adopting 
the loose social views of their proteges, and forgetting that they 
were Christians, and gentlemen: but such men as these are of 
the same type and brotherhood as that great and gloiious body 
of political officers, and nou-regulation administrators, who have 
saved British India in the hour of peril, kept at bay the 
men with the red-tape and the revenue sponge, and staved oil’ 
rebellion in newly annexed provinces by the iron band in tbc 
velvet glove, the personal tide, the rough and ready administra- 
tion. the gallant and daring bearin'?, which awed and attached, 
and at length subdued, those who came under their influence, 
Such men are handed to us in the legends of Northern India, 
Sleemau and Dixon, John Nicholson and James Abbott, and 
many others, who respected and IovmI the people whom it was 
their destiny to rule, and who were respected and loved in return. 

Let. us hear what the French histoiian says of the officers of 
the Bmenu Atabe : — 44 Tne re- nits obtained by tbo cneigy, tact, 
“and spirit of justice of some of these officers were remaiknble. 
“Pome of their names have become entwined in the legends of 
u the people With their lives always in their hands, without 
* r the possibility of any success or escape, they learnt the art of 
“(harming their antagonists by their dauntless healing, and 
“ emahlithcd a respect, for the French name, and thus brought 
“about a state of security of life and propel ty pieviouslv unknown. 
“ Their mode of procedure was inexorable severity, rapid con- 
11 Of ption of plans, and instant execution, and snob a policy was 
“ indispensable to rule such a people. From tbc first they dazzled 
“tbo eves and daunted the spirit of the tribes, and established 
“the moral superiority of a dominant race/' If to this be added 
open bandt dness, jpvrity of morals , unflinching truthfulness, and 
a wealth of pardon and forgiveness without limit, the art of 
ruling subject-races in an inferior state of culture is revealed 
Fail mo can always be traced to some niggard economy, some low 
deceit, some rancoious revenge, some discreditable intrigue. 

Unhappily the best of institutions have a tendency to decay, 
or to transformation, from the influence of lower motives. The 
exercise of uncontrolled power brings with it the seeds of its own 
ruin. The Du icon Am he did not escape this fatality. The heacj 
of the. Buipmii A mho became a Sultan, or, in Anglo-Indian par- 
lance, “Bahadur,” and roused the envy of his brother officers 
on military service, and the indignation of the French colonists. 
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Their honesty was suspected, and instead of courting, they resent- 
ed, the criticism of the public press. In 1857 arose a terrible 
scandal in one of the Bureaus ; all the years of good service 
were forgotten, and the failure of one led to the unjust condem- 
nation of all. 

The couatant change of the political horizon in the mother 
country appears to have had a disastrous effect on the insliuuioua 
of the colony. In 184*8 the republic inaugurated a dualism 
of civil and military authorities, which must have ended in con- 
flicts, for Frenchmen seem incapable of conceiving the simplicity 
of a civil administration with the Military Department m milirc 
suboidiuatiou. With the Empiie in 1851, the military authorities 
obtained predominance, because political offenders were departed 
fiom France to Algeria, and the necessity of further military 
operations became paramount, 

In 1858 a ministry of Algiers and the Colonies was created under 
the superintendence of Prince Jerome Nnpolcou, the victoiious Plon* 
plon, who never even visited Algeiia, but who initiated a numbci 
of reforms, some premature, all aboitive, for the war in Italy 
luoke out the next }**ar, and his connexion with Algiers at once 
ceased. The tendency of his loforms was to increase the extent 
of tfiritory under civil government, and to lestrict that 
under Military Government, and to intmduco the system of pro- 
vincial councils in each of the three civil departments. A con- 
siderable expropriation of land was proposed by allotting to each 
tribe a proportion supposed to be sufficient for their wants, and 
appropriating the remainder to French colonisation. Moreover, the 
portion allotted to the tribes was to be divided as personal properly 
to each individual. Bureau Arabes with a civil complexion were 
to replace similar institutions with a military complexion in 
CPi tain localities. 

These measures were abortive ; they were well iutentioued, 
but mistaken. Of what possible use could a council be in the 
administiation of depaifcments in their rudimentary state of 
ci\ ilization ? An intelligent Civil Commissioner was sufficient 
to woik out the principles laid down by the Governor for las 
guidance. What a deep sense of injustice would be roused 
among the tribes at the sight of the reduction of their ancestral 
giuzing grounds, and the sale and grant of their lands to 
French colonists ? It is well to have a giants strength, but not 
to use it as a giant. The notion of individual, as opposed to tribal, 
property is one that can only be inculcated gradually. 

The Emperor Napoleon visited Algeria in 1860, and another 
change took place Marshall Peliesior was made Governor, cor- 
responding diiect. with Emperor ; military predominance was 
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again established, and the Bureau Arabes of the military type had 
another turn of triumph. More than that, in a famous letter 
in 1863, the Emperor announced to the Marshall, that Algeria 
was not a colony in the ordinarily accepted sense of the term, bur 
an Arab kingdom . This raised a violent excitement among the 
French colonists, who had been tempted to invest their money in 
the country, and who protested strongly against the idea ; but their 
delegates to Fails were not admitted to an audience, and the Em- 
peror carried out his policy, and ordered surveys to be made, uud 
the property of the trines to he reserved to their use. 

In maintaining a milirary regime, the Emperor may have 
been wrong, but in protecting the tribes fiom the wholesale spoli- 
ation of their lami, he was certainly right, and there is truth* in 
his assertion, that Algiers was not a colony, but an Arab kingdom. 

In spite, however, of the strong Military government, and the 
justice promised to the tribes, a serious revolt broke out on the 
frontier of the Sahara ; a French detachment was cut to pieces ; 
the Kabyluirose in arms, and it required the work of a year, and 
the aid of reinforcements from Fiance, to lestore Older : Marshall 
MacMahon succeeded MmvdiaJl Peiissier, who is said to have died 
from vexation at his want of success, and a terrible famine fol- 
lowed. The starving tubes crowded into the cities ; half a 
million are reported to have perished, and acts of cannibalism 
took place in several localities : the press was strictly gagged, 
but private letfceis and an address of the Archbishop of Alg* lia 
roused the whole of Frauce. To the swoid had .succeeded famine; 
to the famine now succeeded pestilence, to which many of the 
French colonists succumbed. Alien rulers of great foreigu de- 
pendencies must calculate on the recurrence of such scourges. 
Qreat is the responsibility of a nation, when it charges itsulf 
with the care of the weal and woe of subject millions. The 
most conscientious and paiental system of Go\ eminent may fail 
to arrest such evils, but it can mitigate their consequences. A vast, 
unfeeling system, mainly diiected to the interests of the alien 
colonists, will eventuate in the annihilation of the subject 
races. 

The power of the Emperor was unmistakeahly growing weaker, 
when in J8G9 the Senate appointed a Commission of Inquiry, the 
result of which was the determination to abolish the Miliiaiy 
system of Government. The news was received with enthusi- 
asm in Algeria. In the meantime the war with Prussia broke out, 
the Empire disappeared, all the troops were recalled from Algeria 
to fight the fight of the mother country, the Military government 
ceased to exist, and by decrees of the Assembly at Bordeaux, a 
Civil government was established, or supposed to be so, for, in 
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fact, the state of affairs amounted to anarchy. The natives of 
A\ giers looked on in astonishment : gradually they felt that their 
position and their interests weie threatened : the fall of the Em 
peror, to their notion, relieved them of their allegiance. The 
Bureau A rubes, finding themselves the subjects of unjust attack, 
made no exertion to calm the tumult .and keep their subordi- 
nates in a light state of mind. At length a serious rebellion 
broke out, and a number of colonists were massacred ; order 
was restored by troops >ent from Fiance, but with difficulty. If 
the natives had commenced their revolt earlier, the disaster 
might have been much more set ions. At any late, it is a sub- 
ject of serious reflection, that an unsuccessful or prolonged war 
in Europe, must entail a rising of the tribes in Algeiia. The re- 
sult of the revolt was the confiscation of a vast area of tribal 
land. 

Under the Presidency of M. Thiers, a system of civil adminis- 
tration was restored, of the usual type, and an Admiral was ap- 
pointed Governor-General ; but he fell in 1873 with M. Thiers, and 
Genera! Chanzy was appointed Governor-General by the reaction- 
ary party lie bad been an old chief of the Bmeau Aiahes, 
and knew the language and the seeiet policies of the tribes. He 
appears to have had singular qualifications for his duty, but, justly 
or unjustly, he raised against himself the feedings of the colonists, 
and, when the result of the elections of 187D crushed the hopes 
of the icactionbts, he retiled from office, and was succeeded 
by the first. Civil Governor, M. Albert Grevy, brother of the 
PresideMit of the Republic, who still occupies that post. 

General Chniizv' failure was not owing to his wishing to intro- 
duce the military system, for lie was Civil Governor, and 
acted as such, hut because he did what appeared to him justice 
to the natives, and therefore drew upon himself the hatred of 
the party of the Fieuch colonists. As stated above, a vast 
teiritorv had been confiscated, and the colonists looked upon 
this with greedy eyes. But the General felt that a modus 
vtvendi muM be given to tho tribe upon their submisMon, and he 
consequently settled them in villages, and assigned them a suffi- 
ciency of land ; — in fact he allowed them to redeem their own 
lands. He did his best to cairy out the haw, establishing individual 
in lieu of tribal propeity. Anyone who has studied such subjects 
knows that such a measure must be the result of time, and of 
spontaneous action. A less well-informed public opinion fancied 
tiiat. such changes could lie effected by a stroke of the pen, 
and blamed their Governor for tho slowness of his reforms. 

The question fairly arises — would the Empire of British India 
have been built up to its present magnificent proportions, if, on 
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every change in home politics, radical changes had been inmle 
iu the local administration, and the shadows that passed across 
the sky at Louie, had been reflected in the distaut sea of the 
subject territory ? Theie is little doubt that the opportunity of 
adding to, or consolidating, or maintaining, our empire, would have 
been lost, had there not been an authority like the East India 
Company, independent of party and insensible to the contempo- 
rary current of popular fecliug. Sometimes, indeed, a popular cry, 
a doctrinaire expedient, the craze of some great man or dominant, 
school, has floated over the province, and for a moment infested 
the pages of the local press, or the discussions of the Council 
Board — such as the set i lenient of Englishmen upon waste lands, 
the general introduction of a pcipetual settlement of the land 
revenue, the invasion of a neighhom mg kingdom like Afghanis- 
tan, as a supposed measute of self- defence — but the delusion lias 
soon been lived down, and tin* vuleis of the country have re- 
turned to their well uudeiMood principles of governing that (/rent 
country on the highest prinrifjnt, and for the benefit of the 
people of that count nj Evtu p»*rp- -tun ! 

From thefiist Algeria was treated :is a colony, and themes of 
colonisation were made, of the mo^t faulty nature, evidencing the 
incapacity of the Fiench nati -u for such enterprises. M. Duval 
expresses his wonder that the vast stream of emigrants should 
flow to the United States and the distant English colonies, and 
not seek out Algeiia, which is so much nearer, but the wonder 
ceases when the history of the fifty years is examined. In 1S4-8 
the discontented workmen of the great towns were tempted, by 
great material assistance, to rid their native country of their 
presence, but they were not the material for agricultural colonies : 
an attempt wa.s made to garrison the country with military colonies, 
but the old soldiers gradually disappeared. To check the schemes 
of the land-jobber, concessions were made gratuitously in small 
lots interlaced with the holdings of others, who were entire stran- 
gers, and some of these lots were in iiumtrnus detached fields. 
Those who are familiar with the interior history of villages in 
British India, can reali.se the complications arising from such need 
less entanglement. Moreover, all the concessions were conditional 
and liable to forfeiture in certain periods, thus rendeimg all advan- 
ces to the holders from hanks imp ossible, us there was no fiee- 
hold to place in mortgage as security. Upon the principle of the 
Latin races, the State was expected to do everything : to select t lie 
village site, to make the roads, to open the canals, — nothing was 
left to individual choice, or municipal exertion. The gratuitous 
concession of lands opened the door t.o favouritism and tedious 
fm'iiudme* and delays, instead of the simpler and more acceptable 
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expedient of public sales. Wild s C h( mes were broached, of introdii- 
oin<r particular modes < *f culture and particular products, ending 
in disappointment. Hrilisli 1 India has not, been entirely free from 
such snares, as if the cxperi(*ne“ of centuries had not taught the 
resident agriculturist, the mode of culture most suitable to the 
soil, and the product likely to give the best return. In the re- 
gions confiscated from the tribes, there was always the risk of 
rcprWals from the ancient proprietors, and we read of massacres 
of whole villages, and hazardous escapes to the cities 

When the Emperor Napoleon, in 1KG0, announced the new idea of 
the Arab kingdom, or in other words “ Algeria for the Algerians,” 
French colonisation received a iud» check, or, in other word's 
French citizen* v'crc robbed of tlieir put r! won 1 / ; for the idea 
that the waste lands of Algeria 'belonged to the French people 
coll, otivoly, and not to the Arabs and Perheis who had held 
thom in umlUputod possession for ccnturu s, had taken deep 
root in the public mind, and it will be curious to watch the 
growth of this id< a in the adjoining pro\ineo of Tunisia. In 
1871 justice uas again done' to the people of France bv cx- 
teuM\ o confiscations, and emigrants from Alsace and Lori nine 
wlio could not brook the domination of tluir country by the 
(b nnans who were people of their own kin and language, left 
li'iiopc and settbd in Kabylia, upon lands which had been ’ held 
by the fice and independent ISerbers since the time of the 
empire of Carthage, so strange is the inoonsistenev of the 
human mind when roused by political passion. The ousted Kahyles 
were not pastoral nomads, but dwellers in bouses and villages 
and cantons, after the manner of the Swiss confederation, living 
a settled life, practising the ordinary arts of their particular 
stage of civilisation. The cantons were leagued together in 
a kind of savage hand, based upon republican principles, hut 
tempered by au aristocratic element, evidenced by the existence 
of families of military or religious origin. It" is as if the 
Govern 111 ei it of liritisli India, had ousted some of the time- 
honoured Rajput settlements in the lower Himalaya, and divided 
their lands among European colonists, to prove au apparent ele- 
ment of strength, but a certain element of weakness, when the 
great struggle for Empire has to lie again fought out, and the 
hand of England’s might is shortened. The great emigration 
from Alsace was not a success. Of the ten thousand who landed in 
Algeria, a groat many sold their grants, and disappeared : the 
void appears to have been filled up by grants to members of 
the new class, of the issue of French colonists horn in the country, 
with the sitigular condition, that the grantee should be married* 
giving, as it were, an incentive to the ‘increase of population! 
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We Lave, however, yet to learn whether the issue of French parents 
in such a climate as North Africa retains the vigour and 
patriotism of his European parents. 

There are two regions in Algeria opened to the colonist : in 
the littoral region, where the soil is peculiarly fertile, small 
holdings may he exceedingly remunerative, and life in a village 
may be toleiahle. But in the region of the Tell, where the 
country rises in successive swells of mountains and valleys to the 
high plateau, nothing hut farming on a great scale can answer, 
and a piteous picture is drawn of the adventitious colonist 
who enters upon such an enterprise without abundance of 
capital, — and capital is just the one thing which the French 
colonist does not possess. It is worthy of remark, as 
hearing upon the political future of Algeria, that a very con- 
siderable Spanish colony has settled in the province of Oran, 
aud many other nationalities are represented. Experience has 
told us, that gratitude to the mother country is not to nc expected 
from colonists of the same race aud language : how much 
less from a motley collection of emigrants from people of other 
lace and language. Moreover, it will long rankle in the mind of 
the colonist of the next generation, that France has always 
treated Algeria as a foreign country. Influenced by the political 
necessity of protecting certain powerful interests at home, t lie 
products of the Colony have been placed at a disadvantage. 
Repeated protests against this unjust fiscal policy have been made, 
and in vain. 

An acute observer remarks that the French peasant, or farmer, 
is not an emigrant by choice: it is only those who have failed 
in their own country, that are induced to venture, and these are just 
the class not likely to succeed. There is no ndigiuiis persecution 
now, which has the effect of inducing the very salt of the c&ith 
to leave their ancestral homes : tin’s genu of colonisation has, 
thauk God ! ceased for ever. The Frenchman has now no political 
necessity to fly his count, iv, and nostalgia is one of his greatest 
trials, and it lias been found in practice, that the facilities of re- 
turn are too great, and France is too near to her colony. The 
unsuccessful ndveiituxer returns penniless to his native village, 
and by paiuting a sombre picture of the state of affairs, and 
suppressing all mention of his own misconduct, he discourages 
others. The real colonist burns liis ships, arid lays the founda- 
tion of a new home, and this is the secret of the success of the 
Anglo •Saxon colonies. Owing to the strange phonemenon of 
Freuch domestic life, openly alluded to by religious and secular 
writers, — that in a French home there is never a large young 
family,— the material for healthy colonisation is not forthcoming. 
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It ia tlie surplus, — tlie young, lieultliy and vigorous — of young men 
and women who seek an opening that enables tlie English to 
people tlie remote parls of the world with a never-ceasing stieam 
of emigrants. 

A not her strange fra tuio has forced itself into notice this very 
year. In^ spite of fifty years* domination the French power has 
not been so exhibited as to convince the Arab and Berber 
tribes of the hopelessness of any attempt to throw off tlie yoke. 
It- is a struggle of a nation of two millions against one of forty, 
whose resources are within two days' voyage. In British India 
the problem is being worked out of a population exceeding two 
hundred millions being kept in subjection by a nation of thirty 
millions, whose resources are at the distance of one mouth’s 
voyage, and no doubt there is great peril for the future. It is, 
indeed, strange to hear of an insurrection in Algeria following 
at once upon the occupation of Tunisia, and, no doubt, we are by 
no means at the close of that drama yet Another notable 
feature is that the Spanish colonists of Oian, who have suffeied so 
heavily in this insurrection, do n<»t coupler themselves French 
subjects ; but those who survived, hurried hack to Spain, 

and urged, through the Spanish Government, a claim to compen- 
sation fmm Fiance for their losses. There may lie tea planters 
of French or German origin in British India, or German and 
] >u t cli colonists in South Africa, hut we doubt whether any 
claim to compensation, urged by a foreign Government, would 
he liMened to by the English Government. It would he, indeed, 
hopeless to found n colony, if the integral parts still maintained 
their original nationality 

The French colony has escaped tlie religious snare, and has 

increased the wrath of the Ultramontane pariy in co.i. se- 

quence. Entire freedom of worship is guaranteed, and there may 
he said to lie no established dominant chinch. Here, however, 
the true line of policy lias not boon followed. We read of mosques 
converted into chinches : this is an outrage unworthy of the 

century. We road also of mosques erected at the expense of 
the State: this is an insult to the common Christianity which 
is presumed to be the heirloom of every French colonist. The 
priests loudly denounce the firm ainl prudent government which 
will not peimiti, in a Mahometan country, the offensive and 
needless display of a foreign cult in the public streets : they 
equally denounce, and with as little reason, the free license allowed, 
from time immemorial, to the Mahometan to celebrate, in public, 
in his own country, his annual festivals. Religionists must be 
blind, who do not perceive the equity which underlies this, 
distinction. The Hindu aud Mahometan are allowed in British 
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India a license of religious external display which would not 
be tolerated for a moment in England, or in any Christian 
colony. 

Let us examine the returns of the census of the European 
population in 1877, the latest available. 


French, born in France or iu Algeira 

156.000 

Jews 

33 000 

Other European nations 

156.000 

Civil establishments 

9.000 

Army 

51,000 

Total 

405 000 


Of the French some are Creoles, that is to sav, horn of French 
parents, in the colony, of the second generation, who have m\er 
seeu France, and who have colonial culture and prijudives. 
It is shown conclusively that the birthrate exceeds the death- 
rate, and that the average number of the family is laig<*r than 
iu France, which is not saving much. Frenchmen may 
flatter themselves that their colonies will be the same as them- 
selves: wo have the notable instance of the Fionch Huguenots 
of South Africa having passt d on fin ly into the Mains and 
culture of Dutch Boers. The French of Canada and the Mauritius 
care liftle for France, though veiy much for their own 
liberties: it is quite a dieam to suppose that the inhabitants 
of Algeria will identify themselves with France, as >oon as they 
are able to stand alone. Attention is called to the size of the 
ai my 1 of occupation, and the cost which that must entail upon 
the mother country. Compare that with the regimeut or two 
which forms the garrison of an English colony, *and the expense 
of which is grudgingly afforded by England, who, instead of 
shutting her ports to the exports of her colonies, finds the ports 
of her colonies partially closed to her own manufactures. 

What shall be said of a colony in which the European po- 
pulation is composed of the same number of French inhabitants 
as of other European nations? The {Spaniards alone number 
90,< 00 and are settled in the province of Oran, which, as late 
as the year 1792, belonged to the crown of Spain, which they 
still regard as belonging to themselves, ami which resembles so 
much their own climate. None of these strangers take the tiounlo 
of natutalising themselves as French citizens, because they Imvo 
greater advantages as strangeia : they are not liable to military ser- 
vice, or civil duties, such as those of jurymen, ami can appeal to 
their Consul at discretion. On the other hand, though forming so 
large a proportion of the population, they have no municipal rights, 
but have the scant privilege of nominating one foreigner to re- 
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present them all in the Local Councils. The inconvenience 
if' not danger, of such a state of affairs is admitted, and the Spaniards 
have lately been called upon to serve one year in the Algcriau 
militia, though not liable to serve in the French army. The 
immigrants from the Balearic Islands and Italy are of great 
importance as supplying cheap labour, and thus, in practice, push 
out the French immigiant, who mquiics higher wages, and 
w ho would be glad to exclude such rivals fmni the colony, if 
he dared, as In: has deprived tln-m of me privilege of obtaining 
any concession of land. But if tins state of nlfairs continues, 
wo may see a not vuiy distant date, when tin* colony will become hos- 
tile to Fiance, especially i\< th- iai.ii policy of deponing in former 
ye, us political antagonists to Algeria, and encouraging ojd .soldiers to 
settle there, has given Ini r h to a cornnnmii v decidedly hostile 
to the mother curin' ry and ajit to criticise and turu to ridicule 
her administrative measures. 

The population of 33,000 Jews is a remarkable element : they 
me all naturalised as Fieneh cilizens ; are in cnmf,.rtai>Jc circnm- 
siances ; have large lamili« s ; and are on tire ii. urease. There are, 
in addition, some 7,000 alien Jews who, to avoid the burden of con- 
scription, have entered themseiWs a-, subjects of Morocco or 
Tunisia. They were all iiniu raided t a ma-tui i»v a decree front 
Paris, hr 1870, and weie, in fact, unworthy of an honor which 
they liad not even solicited. They have by no mums amalgama- 
ted with the Europeans, being African by birth, culture and pre- 
judices : they devote themselves (u small city commerce, to the 
entire exclusion of all European rivals. They appear to be 
very unpopular, and so far m airear of modern French ideas, 
tl\at, on their return fiom their year's service in the army in 
France, they adopt the Lurlun and loan; pantaloons, and the 
oilier customs of their countiy It is seif-evideni that, in a 
struggle of the colony with the mother country, this section of the 
Community would be with the colonists, and probably that section 
of the colonists which would be the least fueinily to the 
French. It is quite possible that, in the hour of peril, they 
would take part with the Mahometans ngiiusi the Cinistians, 
whom they detest. 

A more important subject Is the indigenous Mahometan popu- 
lation, which is estimated, upon credible* data, ut two and a half 
millions. To Englishmen who dwell in British India tranquilly, 
a mere haudful among the millions of Hindus and Mahometans, 
it seems strange to hear a Frenchman discuss the grave danger of 
the number of Europeans being only one in seven to that of the 
natives. It appears that the indigenous population had in 1861 
readied to two uud three quarter millions, but Iras been reduced 
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hy epidemics and rebellions to the extent of a quarter of a mil- 
11 n ; but it is clearly again on the increase. To these most 
now be added the exasperated population of Tunisia to enable us 
to fonn a right conception of the political situation. The French 
writer whom we have followed, does not think that the position 
will be safe, even as regards Algeria, until the colonists amount to 
one million, an event which is still a lung way i»ff. He admits 
that there is not the least moral assimilation betwixt the two races 
going on ; that the Arabs have not taken one step towards it ; and 
he attributes this to the difference of religion, Inti this has not b. f 11 
found to be so absolutely a wall of separation elsewhere No in- 
tei marriage takes place betwixt the two laces: the number of 
Arabs, who have applied to be nationalised as French subjects, 
amounts to seven to* n. Tin \ ha\e only to ask f*»r 'he honour, hut 
they do not care far it. Neatly ill the cereals of the province are 
the result of their labour, and ilu-y i.ium»p»lise the breeding of 
cattle, as none but. Arabs emud dw»*il in t lie high plateau, mj 
cold in the winter, a- d >•» but in >uinmei. They bring down the r 
docks and b'l ds Ibid a uciiket Tli. \ hiecd cam* Is, ;«m| bring 
them down l.ub*u wish w^od j but "In ir M-tem boili of pa^iuiago 
and agricubum i- deftcrive. and uiit'Conomin : — tlcy are incapable, 
however, of any chang,*. They arc sti icily con.s-*i vativc in tin ir 
liabiis and metlnnk. In Miiic of their n.. scientific agricnb uro, u 
is admitted that the crop? in good seasons are marvellously abun- 
dant, and that silvei poiu> into rhe b <nd» of the cultivators. w\ o 
buy up land, a portion of the cone- s-ion^ to colonists to a consider- 
able extent. On the othei band, in bad seasons they fall inro the 
net. ot the Jew usuier, ami aic reduced to penmy. These are the 
well established features of that par icular stage of civi'tantion, and 
it may b«* doubted whether deep ploughing would suit rh« soil, 
high agriculture, the cultivator. Jkmcufli those who own the soil, 
are tenants wuiiout any proprietary lights and the' French co o- 
nist makes a large Use of native labour, which is cheap, if not 
good. They serve as sbepbeids midday laboureis, ami, in sonic 
cases, take farm-holdings ou lease from the Kuropean*. 

The tiibal possession of the land is no doubt a great difficulty. 
Uudcr the native rule occupation of the same plot by father and sou 
was respected, but this implied no right of alienation to a stran- 
ger. The pastoral tribes drive their herds to the region of the Sa- 
hara during the winter, and return in spring to the* high plateau 
region, looking out for localities where there is abundant pa - 
turage, but not necessarily returning to tlieii former stations. Tin* 
kind of property may be necessitated by the physical features of 
the country, but it is difficult to reconcile it to the bard and fast 
rule of individual property, In Kabylia, and in certain localities, 
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individual property does exist, and can be guaranteed in the ordi- 
nary way. The point of view from which the colonists and their 
supporters regard this question is unfavorable to the tiibal system, 
because they wish to secure the surplus h m<L and the best land , 
to themselves. In Utiti.di India the only quer-tion would U*, what 
is best for the people, and what >\*:em will enable them to dis- 
charge their du'ics to thonwlve^ and the State best ? In Algeria, 
there is always the eai t h-gived, and tlm pressure from Homo to 
provide land for the colonist. No doubt, historically, t lie right of 
the, Arab i> no better than that of ihe Kienciimnn : he c.une as 
an alien, and exlinguidicd all that had sui v»ved «»f lioman or Van- 
dal colonisation, and sat. d..\\n up *n the lands of .lie Briber. Cen- 
times of occupation have supple d him with a good tith*, and mix- 
ed races and similarity of reunion 1 1 . i \ < hnlg d over the diff r- 
(*nce betwixt tin* two p»*..p]-s, The Fio'ich colonist has before liiiu 
the task of cxiingu:.sliiin* tlui Arab, if it • i< stiong t-u« »n^li t-* do ir, 
and <»f assimilating with the Umber il tin* pio\nnit\ « »t* Kuiope 

will allow of siudi a d« gr.id.itioii. The ntni'ietiiMrs of K iliylia are 
quilt* <1 if! Teni : a densely populous and mountain. countiv, 
parcelled out into .M*p;tiutc piopM'i ^ Ionics no mom ha* odoniMs, 
except on Ooh;i-cuU*d land, wleie the giant is accompanied by 
the uhdvirej hate of the d« "Cendanis of the old propi ietor. 

Attempts have h* on made to open schools and coil- ges, l ut 
with slight succi >.s as leg.iids tie* na lives, The institutions were, 
uf cmir-e, of the French tip**, aid tlie inevitable dualism took 
place h'twixt t he ei\ il and mditai \ authorities. In the .Medical 
(. ’allege there were m 1S77. 77 French students, 3 foicdgners, and 
4> Mahometans only. Tlnce Collegia at Algiers, Constantine, and 
Tlemsin, give instiuetion in Ai.bc (Jranmvir, Mahometan law, 
and (Heaven help the maik ! ) Maiionjetan icligion. There are only 
1 21) student* in the three Cod egos, (mining to supply the Native 
Bench and Bar. There are cstan isliments for seomdaiy instruc- 
tion at Algiers and the chief towns f..i hoys and girls ; hut it Is not 
stated whether the students are n. lives or Europeans : most probab- 
ly, they me the latter. As regaids primary instruction, among the 
51,000 students, only 2,000 arc natives, showing that the impres- 
sion made upon the two million and a half of Arabs and Berbers 
amounts to nothing. In fact., the Fieneh have yet to learn that 
the only way of teaching the mass* s is by ascertaining Hie number 
of indigenous schools already existing, strengthening and encourag- 
ing them, instructing their teachers, and making it worth their 
wliile to improve their mode of teaching, and bringing them on 
the side of, instead of driving them luto antagonism to, progress. 
The Arabs and Beibers are not in the lowest state of civilisation; 

on the contrary, a limited power of reading and wiiting is veiy 
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generally spread, and the Arabs, as a race, ore susceptible of tbe 
highest Intellectual development. 

How much the French authorities have still to learn, fs evidenced 
hy the remarks made by M. Alereier regarding the absolute 
necessity of every public officer using the vernacular language of 
the people. One sage councillor of Oian proposed that the 
Fieuch language should he introduced by law, ami the native 
vernaculars abolished. Our author reiraiks with justice, but 
characteristically of a Frenchman, that such a policy would he 
worthy of a Russian or a Prussian, but not of the genius of his 
nation : moreover, it would be an impossibility. Such notions have 
sometimes been suggested by theorists in British India, and the 
idea of English law administered by English lawyers in tbe Eng- 
lish hmguage, has been put forward as the perfection of justice. 
Nations have indeed changed their languages : we have notable In- 
stances of the Normans, who settled in Normaudy, of the people of 
Egypt and Palestine, hut such processes are slow, and the cause of 
the change is hard to iind out, but no instance is known of a foreign 
couqueror compelling a subject-nation to adopt the language of 
the conqueror, not by. the quiet attraction of .superior culture, but 
by an order issued from liead-quarteis The* Fieucli have not the 
gift of acquiring foivign languages : it is amazing to find great 
scholars unable to speak any other language than their own, and 
there has been too great a tendency on the part of the French, when 
in power, to force their own language into official use, but we. are 
glad to find, that, in Algeria, every public officer is compelled to 
speak Arabic, and those, who aie more specially employed among the 
Berbers, are expected to speak one of the dialects of that lang- 
uage, while the French Government lias taken measures to have 
grammars and dictionaries prepared in these languages. This 
principle cannot be too rigidly enforced in Biitisb India." It is not 
sufficient to know one or two of the great vernaculars, but the 
officers in charge of tbe non-Ariau races should he selected for their 
knowledge of the languages of those races : when we read of a rising 
of those rude tribes, it may generally be attributed to the fact 
that they were oppressed, and that no English officer knew their 
language sufficiently well to understand the nature of their 
grievance, and hold personal intercourse with them. 

As may be expected, the press lias taken root in tbe new 
colony, and played an important part in ventilating tbe grie- 
vances of the colonists, It does not, however, appear, that there 
is a single journal in the vernacular languages, and, therefore, 
the salutary influence of this wise and sympathising medium 
is totally wanting. The different public organs amount to 
thirty, and the opinion is expressed, that they have not 
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risen to the level of the dignity of their great subject. Some- 
times they nro mere echoes of Parisian news : at other times 
they handle local politics and local contentions with a degree 
of acrimony, and a want of dignity, most unworthy of a 
great people. In the presence of the two millions of Alahom- 
metans the Christian settlers present the sad spectacle of bitter 
quarrels about their private interests, aud, if the facts can bo 
gathered from the review of their past history, a constant 
hostility to the Home Government, which is not a matter of 
surprise, when it is remembered that troublesome politicians 
have from time to time been deported to Algeria. The conse- 
quences of this state of affairs is that the men most capable of 
public duties, abstain from all interference in municipal elec- 
tions, and the colony suffers owing to the violent passions of 
interested inti inner*, who pull the wires, but do not represent 
the real i nt erects of the province. 

Hut after all, the primary object and raison (Vetve of a Govern- 
ment. in a civilised country are to protect the life and property 
of the people, and it is frightful to see, that, in the volume to 
which we have continually referred, a volume published at Paris 
in 18S0, it indistinctly stated, that the m east ues taken by the 
Government of Algeria have entirely and notoriously failed ; that 
licit In r the French colonist nor the native is protected from 
the brigand, and that the police are totally inadequate to th ir 
duties. We should not dare to state those things, if they wet a 
not vouched for by a Frenchman who has resided twenty-six 
years in the colony, and whose statements, arguments, and sug- 
gestions, cany with them conviction. The province is supplied 
with a com t of appeal, courts of first instance, of assize, and 
Junes de Paix, very much after the model of the mother country. 
Here, however, the unfortunate complication of the military 
and civil authority introduce difficulties which really ought not 
to exist. The Staff* is stated to be insufficient in number 
• for the duties, and it is astonishing to read, that appointments 
are made to judicial vacancies without any previous test of 
qualification in the law, language, aud customs of the people. The 
decision of civil suits betwixt natives is reset ved to the Kazi, 
while suits in which a European, or a Jew, is concerned, are 
reserved to the tegular tribunals, which also receive appeals 
from the decisions of the Kazi, who is also notary public 
and registrar of .marriages. However venal and inefficient these 
Kfzis may be, it must be recollected that they are a national 
institution, and it is wise and kiud to make use of them, im- 
prove their position, and instruct them. A subject population 
will In nr patiently an infinity of fiscal burdens, but if their 
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jvligion, or customs, or personal rights, are interfered with, 
they will resist to a man It is wisest, and safest, to let them 
settle these matters in th' ir own way, which is more rapid, and 
less expe-isive. A well trained, well paid, and well-supervised 
body of K£zis may act as a buffer betwixt the people aud 
tli*- ir rulers. 

The repression of crime, and tlie preservation of life and pro- 
perty, are much more seiums matters. In the chief towns there 
is a collection of the scum of many nationalities, — Italians, 
Spanish, people of Morocco, and Tunisia, and fugitives from jus- 
tice in Eui ope generally, and it is no matter of surprise that 
crimes against piopeity and person aic frequent, hut they can 
be kept down by a tight hand. The problem of keeping down 
the brigands, who infest the open couuti y, is a gieater one : the 
spaces are enormous : the villages at a considerable distance : the 
population scant while at the sum-* time rural wealth is aeeumul- 
tiug. Such ciicumstances are favourable to the development 
of brigandage. Wien tb* j Bureau A i ah* \s existed in full force, 
they kept a tight baud upon the floating elements of the popu- 
ation, ami, white guilty of occasional injustice, they k-pr order 
with a high hand, within their jurisdiction, wli.ch, of com sc, was 
restarted to the portion of tic province undei military control. 
But a migration of the population in cause of time took place 
from the juris iictioii of the Odd, Bmeau Aiah**, and General 1 ’nin- 
mandiug, into tiie civil dis* riots. an*l came under the more* le^al 
and complicated, but le^s energetic and rapid. c«>iit i o] of the 
commonest, civil authoi iti^s, an 1 a kind of chaos ensued from the 
collision of these co-ordinate power**. Criminals could escape 
from one jurisdiction to another, and defy the law. Many ronn- 
dies were suggested, aud forem »st among th**m the well-worn 
hut intolerable policy of making a 1 1 i ho responsible for the .icts of 
each individual member. It is scarcely ncce^aiy to say, that, 
under a system of law and justice, such a remedy is most imper- 
fect, capricious and insufficient : the value of the pioperty 
stolen, or life lost, might he paid, or an innocent person caught 
up, and handed over to the authorities as the criminal: in both 
cases the innocent would he punished fur the guilty, and the 
real offender escape. The natives are as great sufferers from the 
want of protection as the colonies, and have no more knowledge 
in their collective capacity of the offender than the colonists, 
and this policy of punishing the innocent for the guilty would ouly 
exasperate them, and render them hostile to the authorities, as tli *ir 
natural enemies, or compel them to become themselves brigands 
in self-defence.' 

The only real remedy is that which has prevailed in other countries 
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a sunngly organized police, of both arms, commanded I>y 
energetic officers, spread over the whole province, in constant 
communication with each other, and under one head, thus defying all 
collision of jurisdiction. Such a police should have no judi- 
cial powers whatever, and he independent of the judicial author- 
ities, except so fai as making over offenders for trial. Brigands, 
robbers, and cattle lifters would soon find the country too hot to 
hold them. A Frenchman, like members of other continental nations, 
naturally suggests, that a passport system should be introduced, 
and no native be allowed to move from bis residence without a 
police permit — but the Englishman knows that, as regards Eng- 
land, English colonies, and British India, such a measure is un- 
necessary, and hurtful. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the heads .and main features of the 
Administrative system as it existed in 1880 : — 

I. — A civil Governor-General (Albert Gicvy) in whom is cen- 
tralised every authority, and who is responsible only to tb* 
Chambers. He prepares his Annual Budget, which* is voted 
by the Chambers, ami disbursed bv monthly appropriations made 
to him through the Minister of the Interior. 

II. — A Corps d’Armee, commanded by the General, who is 
under the ot tiers of the Governor-General. 

ill. — An executive council, to assist, the Governor-General, with 
special duties fixed by law. 

iV. — A financial council, purely of a consultative character, con- 
sisting of thirty eight members, eighteen being delegates from the 
provincial councils, and the remainder high officials, civil and 
military, under the presidentship of the Governor-General. They 
rne^t for twenty days only, and, their duty being to examine ami 
discuss the Budget, and apportion the taxes, they are authorized to 
open out every question of administration. 

V. — Each of the three provinces of Algiers, Oran nnd Constan- 
tine has a civil department under a Prefect, and a military territory 
under t.he General Commanding the Division. 

Vi.— The Prefect, assisted by a council, superintends all the 
civil departments, and is represented in the sub divisions by hts 
sub-prefects, civil administrators, mayors and shaikhs. 

VII. — The General supervises his sub-divisional commandants. 
Bureau Arabes, and native chiefs. 

VIII. — The civil department includes all the Inna of the towns, 
and the colonial appropriations. The military territory is pushed 
back year by year and is chiefly in the high plateau, the fron- 
tiers, and the Sahara. 

IX. — In each province there is an elective council of twenty-five 
Frenchmen, and six uative assessors, chosen by the Prefect, who 
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have a vote : their functions are very much tlie same as tho*o of 
the councils geneial of departments in France. 

The chief sources of revenue of the colony are as follows:— 

T.— Octroi of the Sea upon all merchandize. 

II. — Annual payments of the holders of concessions of lain!. 

I IT. — Registration and stamp fees. 

IV. — Taxes upon the natives : — these consist of 

A.— The tithe on land, settled permanently in the province of 
Constantine; but open to annual revision in the two other 
provinces. 

B — Capitation tax on cattle. 

C. — Capitation tax in Kahylia. and tax on palm trees in the 
oases of the desert. 

Revenue officers make the collections in the civil d^paihnent, 
and the Uureau A mho, with the help of the chiefs, in the military 
territory. 

The department is divided into arrondissemotits, under a sub- 
Prefect, very much as in Franco, but under him come mixed 
communes, and perfect communes The former arc composed of 
a ceitain number of fragnnnts, or Dnunts, or settlements of a 
tribe in the civil territory, having each their juma or council. They 
are under the control of a civil administrator, assisted by a 
council formed of the presidents of the juma, and notable Eu- 
ropeans resident within the jurisdiction. The perfect communes 
are managed by a mayor, assist* d by an elective council, comprising 
a proportion of natives elected by their countrymen. These com- 
munes often comprise a large number ot native inhabitants. It 
is admitted that the mayois of such communes are good enough 
kind of people, but quite unfit for the really important duties 
forced upon them. 

In the military territory the sub-divisions, analogous to an 
arrondissement in the civil department, aie administered by 
generals of brigade : smaller sub-divisions are entrusted to field 
officers, or captains, or lieutenants. An attempt is made to 
create native communes in the military territory, as soon ns the 
people are fit for it. It is noteworthy that of the whole popula- 
tion of the province one million and a half are still under 
military authority, and to a little more than one million and a 
quarter is conceded the privilege of living under a form of civil 
government. 

The current of French colonial opinion, as represented violent- 
ly and with unreasonable passion in the public press, sets 
two ways:— One party go in for "assimilation with the mother 
country,*’ abolition of the separate government, and the addition 
of the three depart me nts of Algiers, Oran, and Constantine to the 
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other depart mon is of France. It must he confessed (hat this party 
foigct the existence of the Arabs, the Mountain, the Sahara, 
the climate in the hot season, the language, and all the other 
physical features which render their p«»lb*v lidieulous and 
their advice contemptible. The otlici paiiy go in fui “ autonomy,” 
and viitual independence of the mot hot count iv, which is to go 
t » the expense of maintaining an army of fifty thousand men, and 
spend millions in harbours, lailways, for Hesses, &c., blit to 
leave to the handful of French colonists the administration, 
because in their own opinions they mideiM and the question, and 
the people of Paris, and the Chamber, and t lie leading statesmen 
of Fiance do not. It is as if the Government- of British India 
u ere made over to the Kuiopeaus of the piosidency towns, and 
t to gentlemen in charge of the tea, coffee, and cinchona planta- 
t 'oils. What would the Audi and Boiber population, what would 
t ho Hindu and Mahometan of India, say. if they were left, not to 
the great unit< <1 wisdom and honor, and political experience, 
of the Parliament of the tnnlhti count iv. hut to the coutt acted, 
and narrow views of a colon a 1 coui.nl i Does not an echo oi 
this danger reach our cais fiom Basuto-laud in South Afiica? 
The feature which strikes the reader most in the most moderate 
and sensible of the Fiencli wiiteis is the entire absence of considera- 
tion for the natives. Amelia is talked about, and dealt with, as 
Australia, and New Zealand, and Canada, and not as British 
India, Cejlon, and South Afiica, aic talked about, and dealt with. 
There is a craving for home iule, but h<»me iuh* ot a most 
dangerous kind, where the governing classes are to be of an alien 
lace, supported by bayonets, and the governed arc to he unrepre- 
sented by their own delegates, and not to have the next lies! 
guarantee for piotection of lieu interests, in the presence of an 
independent body of public servants, whose duty and pride, and 
ra i mm d l etre, consist in standing up for the people oven against 
lheir own count n men. lu the depait mental council" there are, 
as stated above, a certain number of native members, and. as 
was to he expected, they vote on the side of the Prefect, and 
therefore enable the Government officials to outvote the elected 
French members. This is looked upon as a great grievance, as the 
.mull body of colonists would like to have the power to control 
in their own interests the affairs of the native, involving peace 
utid war, and the highest considerations of policy to subject 
races. 

The late iuroads of Arabs into the province of Oran, the 
massacre of the Spanish colonists, and the destruction of property, 
draw attention to another hole in the armour of the administration 
lu the towns and villages, where there areno garrisons, there exist 
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no arrangement to meet sudden attacks. Every colonist from the 
age of twenty-two to thirty forma a poition of the national 
reserve, and fiom thiity to forty he is included in the territorial 
reserve, and has his arms in his keeping, but there is no point 
of reunion of their companies, and when they are mobilised, they 
are marched off to a central station, leaving their farms, and 
villages entirely unprotected, without men, arms, or leaders. 
This is, indeed, a fruitful flaw in their arrangements, and the blot 
has this year been hit. 

Ou reviewing t he whole plan of administration with eyes 
(sharpened by expedience of the same piohlems elsewhere, it is easy 
to p ’ceive the great difficulties, great errors, and grout dangeis, 
tii, it uiidmlie the position of the French in North Africa. The 
vnvseut Governoi-UeniT ;! lias introduced a series of rofoims, 
which are under consideration of the councils, and will then have 
to cune before the Cl. ambits. In the liv amime, the annexat ion 
of Tunisia has roene-i tin- floodgates to new doubles, and in the 
public press it appears as if t lie position of Al. Grevy, aud the 
oflkv ot civil Governor-Gene! «1. were in jeopardy. The first fatal 
fhiwr is the inability of the French to conceive the idea of a civil 
government, as sufficiently .-troug to cope with mutiny. lvlv llion, 
invasion, and foieign wars, and yet the English ‘have never 
entrusted the power of the civil Governor to the Commander 
of the forces, as such : occasionally the same man has held U,th 
offices, but he has had, as it were, a separate exist* nee in the 
discharge of his tw ? o duties. The idea of euti listing a civil 
division to a Major- General, or a district to a field officer, 
or a sub-division of a district to a captain or a subaltern, has ncvci 
entered into the possibilities of English administration. Military 
officers have been delegated to civil employ, but they have ceased 
for the time to be more than civilians, and the agents of u 
e vil Governor. 

The next difficulty is the attempt to matiage a subject province, 
partly ou the lines of a European colony, partly after the 
manner of a great subject dependency. The theory ot the 
administration of liiiiish India is intelligible, ami the theory of the 
constitution of the dominion of Canada is equally so : hut if 
the two theories are blended, it is difficult to find the way out of 
the inconsistencies — and these are practical ami not thematic. It 
is true, that the constitutional colony of the Cape has this pro- 
blem before it, but it has not solved the problem, and the 
Bushmen, Hottentot, and Bantu subject races ate not like Arabs 
and Berbers, the heirs of au ancient civilisation, professois of a 
conquering religion, with traditions of independence, and wild 
autonomy dating hack for many centuries, supported by the 
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sympathies of co-religionists, and men of the same race iu Europe, 
Asia aud Africa, with all the monuments of their aucient civilisa- 
tion and independence existing before their eyes in such towns as 
Tlemsir, Algiers and Constantine, without alluding to their pil- 
grimages to Mecca, and old allegiance to Constantinople. Nothing 
but brute force and militaiy domination will keep such tribes in 
order, aud how is au administiatiou to be devised which will keep 
these haughty tiibes m order with the sword, who by a process of 
atliactioii aie drawn to certain centres, and live intermixed with 
French republicans, who expect to be treated with the same legal 
lot ms that are in vogue in France ? 

Tins leads on to the third and mo* l ridiculous inconsistency 
of the strut. IJiitUh India is governed b\ a legal svsfem of 
absolute mlc. The idea of a municipal council in each province, 
elected bv any portion of the population to assist in executive 
<lu Mi 1 ', would never enter the brain of the wildest tirooiist. 
Tin* Englishman, who for his own profit settle* in British India, 
accepts t Ir.s legal svMem, and if the law be depaited from, his 
remedy would h^ appeal to the public press, or to lefer the matter 
to Parliament. Perhaps a benevolent absolute monarchy, jealous- 
ly watchul and controlled bv a p.»puiar assembly, is the 
most perfect machine! y for governing subject natrons, who are unable 
to govern tliemsclxi-b, that human wit has devised. A direct consti- 
tutional Government lacks vigour, energy, and rapidity of execution. 
An absolute monarchy, such as Uuh*ia and Tin key, lacks lmneslv, 
conscience, and publicity. In Algeria it is a farce to talk of elec- 
tive councils, when the real population are so inadequately ^pre- 
sented : the million and a cjuarter under the civil departments 
have only eighteen delegates, cIhmh by the Sutlc : the million and 
a half under the militaiy authority arc totally unrepresented. 
It. would be belter for the Arabs ami Berbers to be at the im rcy 
of a benevolent, experienced, high-minded statesman, like Al. 
Albert Grew, or i veil of *uch hmusl soldier*, as PcJis.-der, Mac 
Mahon and Chanzv, who, 10 the b.**l of their lights, would act 
in tlie inteicst of the people, than of the >hort-*iglitcil, interested 
anil hostile classes of colonists rcpicseiitod by the elected mernbeia 
of the cnimcil, with whom earth-greed aud cheap labour were 
the first objects. 

M. do Tucqueville, in a report upon Algeria to the Corps Legisla- 
t'd 1 , twenty years ago, remarks, that it would be prudent to prepare 
41 officials fur their duties, or to satisfy ourselves, that they have 

prepaied themselves, before we invest them with power in Alge- 
“ ria : that such was the practice of the English in India : that 
41 the officials whom we seut out to Africa, were, with few excep- 
41 lions, ignorant of the languages aud customs of the people ; they 



“ were ignorant of the principles of the administration which 
"they represented, and applied on exceptional code of laws, with the 
•' rules of which they had not acquainted themselves.” Matters 
have improved since then, at least, in intention, hut it is complain- 
ed even now, that functionaries are always changing, that there is no 
separate civil service for Algeria, and no official tradition : that 
men use appointments in Algeria as stepping-stones to something 
better in France, or are sent there as to a penal settlement for 
misconduct in France. It is sadly remarked in the volume 
before us, that many functional ies, civil and military, have 
lost their reputation by accepting miserable bribes, or by 
admitting to too great an intimacy Arabs who have compromised 
them, and made themselves centres of dishonest, intrigues. A 
European placed in such a situation among a subject race should 
maintain a lofty independence of character, and an immaculate 
purity, a kindly but firm disposition, a leadings to listen, and 
such transput ent honesty of pm pose and justice, as will concilium 
the esteem, respect and devotion of tin* people, among whom ho 
is thrown. Have the neo-La! in races evidenced the existence of 
that power, have they realised the ancient maxim ( 

<{ Tu regora imperic popuUis. 1 toman**, im nionto 

‘‘Parcfrc subject le, et dtd tdlme >npi*il os ’’ 

A respect for the religion and customs of tin* people need nor 
degenerate into an abandonment by an ofti.'ial of in- own i • ligioii. 
or a degeneracy from the customs of his own p«*.»pb\ A s.uci-ie 
mid devout belief in his own religion should im', on the other 
band, tempt an official to lend himself to propagandism, it is 
not right even to do good to others by force, for propagandism 
poon degenerates into intolerance. The Aichhi-hop of Algiets, 
if he had the chance, would soon make a forwaid move in the 
interest of his own form of worship. The Mahometan^ are quite 
as intolerant in their own way, and as confident in themselves 
being in the light, and all the rest of the world wrong, as the 
Homan Catholics. It U a fair fight between the two developments 
of error. It scarce lies in the mouth of the Frenchman to 
denounce the religious societies of the Mahometans, or Khoirm, 
the Dervesh, and wandt-img marabouts, and so cdle 1 fanatics, 
preaching from town to town, and village to village, sedi’i >n ami 
conspiracy against a government hostile to their nation and 
religion, and obtaining assistance from their iit»i»hkour.s in inde- 
pendent states, and acting under the authority of a so-called vice- 
regent of God. Ho not- the Roman Catholics of France follow 
the same methods, strive to stir up the same passions, collect 
money for the purpose from neighbouring nations, and act under 
the authority of their so -cal it* d vice-regent of God? It is proposed 
to institute proceedings against these Mahometan emissaries, and 
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attempt to destroy th#*m? Will this be consistent with toleration? 
Will it bo wise 10 make martyrs? Has the French republic taken 
anything by attacking the religious orders ? If such classes are 
persecuted, they are apt to become dangerous. Moreover, when on 
alien nation undertakes to hold alien races in subjection, it is pre- 
sumed to take into consideration the elements of opposition, 
religious, and political, which it will have to encounter. 

No reasonable Englishman or Gorman can o fudge the French- 
man the privilege of subduing the North of Africa, from the 
Pillars of Ilcicules to the confines of Egypt, but there he mibt stop, 
as a now class of inteiosts is affected by anv interference with the 
basin of the Nile. If it pleased the republic of France to assume 
the imperial title of Numidia, Mauretania, Getulia, the Sahara, 
Senegambia and iWiitia, and to developc the resources of the 
Noi tli- Western cjnarter of Africa, the world would be the gainer. 
It would lead to a vast expendi? tire of French money and Flench 
lives, and cripple the power of Franc** in the case of a European 
war, but it would not turn the Mediterranean fcb-a into a Ftcnch 
lake, and the trade that would develop itself across the Sahara, 
would scarcely be remunerative The annexation of Tunisia will 
cost a decade of severe struggle : the annexation of Memcco will bo 
still more difficult. The idea of an inland sea by letting in the 
ocean from the, Mediterranean and the Atlantic, appears to bo a 
vision : at least, the Great Sahara is at a considerable elevation 
above sea level. The real policy would l» n year by year to push 
forward posts, and by artesian wails make new oases, ami get 
used to the wild Tawarogs, and teach ilatn new wants, and show 
them new advantages. When l '■mail Pasha was discussing the 
modo of conquering Nejd mi the otln r side' of the Arabian Desert, 
he placed a lamp in the centre of a carpet, and asked his couucil- 
lois how they could reach to it. Some bent over, and tried in vain 
to reach ic with their arms, hut one crafty adviser began to roll up 
gradually the border of the carpet, until with the outstretched 
length of his body he could reach to it : The Pasha took the hint, 
and learnt year by year bv advances of hia frontier porta to 
encroach upon the Desert, till gradually what once was distant 
came within his grasp. The French must do the same : it may 
be the work of years, and in that time, perhaps, the tribal 
possessions of land, which they work with a high hand to modify, 
may give way to individual boldines, as, in the progiess of the 
life of a nation, it has done elscwheie. On the other hand, so 
unchangeable is the Sahara and the Nomad character, that it is 
possible that both features may outlive another cycle of French 
monarchies, empires and republics, and see Paris taken a third timet, 
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Art. IV— AMRITSAR IN 1881 . 

T HE town of Amritsar has frequently of Into years been before 
the public of India and has earned an unenviable notoriety. In 
1864-65 a visitation of small-pox can ied off several thousands of 
its inhabitants. In 1869 cholera raged to such an extent, that in 
one month over 3,000 people died. Some three years after this t lie 
beef-eating portion of the population woke up one morning to find 
that during the night all the butchcis had been murdered. For 
six months after that the city was in a continual ferment., and much 
attention was directed to the place from + he fact that iti* the head- 
quarters of orthodox Sikhs. The year under review, 183J, will 
stand out in the annals of the city as one of more utter desolation 
and death than any which have preceded it. Its story may he 
hi ie fly told. 

The summer was an ordinary one. The rains began rather early. 
Then, all of a sudden it rained most violently for three day ( s, during 
which no less than 23 inches feii. In all, from April till October, 
about 65 inches were registered. Now the animal average rain- 
fall of Amrivar is about 21 inches. When in 72 hours the anunal 
average total rainfall was exceedul, we can imagine, what would 
take place. There was no piovision for carrying oil surplus water 
to such an extent, and of course it followed that the place was flood- 
ed. The consequence of this flooding was that the houses in the 
city began to give way. Many subsided and had cracked walla, and 
were so rendered unsafe. The mud-walled houses would, as a mat- 
ter of course, collapse altogether. 

When the rains stopped, fever set in. And to such an extent did 
it rage, (hat, in the 11 days ended on October 1st, no less than 2,265 
people died of it. For a fortnight after this the deaths remaiued 
above 200 daily. 

In the present paper an attempt will be made to account for 
this terrible visitation, and some remedies will be suggested. Am- 
ritsar has been the writer’s home for eighteen years, and he has seen 
a good deal of the city, mostly on foot. He has noticed, too, the 
habits of the people, and he knows something of their homes. 

The city was originally founded by the Bide of a natural fountain, 
or pool. Its name was Chak. In 1578 this pool was dug out, so 
as to make it into a tank. This was done by a faqir, a disciple of 
Nanak, and the fourth Sikh Gooroo. His name was Rdm Dass, and 
he called the village by the side of the tank, Ramd&sspur. His 
son and successor in the Goorooship, Arjan, built the tank, i,e. 9 lined 
it with bricks, and in the middle of it erected a temple. This was 
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about the time of the Spanish Armada. Arjun changed the name 
of the city into Amritsar — the fountain of immortality — a name 
the place ill deceives 

After many vicissitudes, and much violence from the A bdalli 
Ahmad Shah and from the Muhammadans generally, in the time 
of Ranjit Singh, the city rose into importance. The walls were 
extended so as to enclose not only the original tank of Ram Dass, 
hut also others, so that now the city is about a mile and a half in 
length by rather more than a mile in breadth; and the popula- 
tion is about 150,00(1. 

Now let us consider a little The fact of the pool or fountain 
existing would seem to point to Amritsar as the centre of a depres- 
sion. It is so. lb is, it is true, situated midway between the 
rivers Ravee and Reas. But the plain between these two rivers is 
nearly level. There is an incline, not, however, towards either river, 
hut towards the west, in the direction the rivers take. Any de- 
pression in this slope would therefore cause an accumulation of 
water. The large tanks, as Tarun Tarim, 14 miles from Amritsar, 
are kept filled for a similar reason. They are situated in a de- 
pression in the slope of the land towards the west. In Amritsar 
the tanks are considerably lower than any other portion of the 
city. Their depth is very considerable. 

It will easily be seen that if water is constantly running into 
these tanks and never out of them, there must be a constant incre- 
ment in the bottom of the tank of mud and sand. This would 
he comparatively harmless. But the tanks are always being used 
by all kinds of people. The Durbar tank is not used for washing 
clothes in: but some of the intramural tanks are, e <7., the San- 
tokhsar, the one near the Town Hall. The people here, too, wash 
their bodies with soap. Now, Amritsar is scarcely ever free from 
small-pox or typhoid fever. And, of course, remittent fever is al- 
ways present. In these tanks clothes ami bodies are washed after 
c- intact with these diseases. There is no hot water used. If the 
seeds of these visitations can be spread by water, here surely is an 
admirable chance given them. I have seeu the tank covered ill 
places with large patches of thick green scum which looked quite 
repulsive enough to give any one fever. These patches when 
blown by any wind into a corner of the tank create a stench that 
is sickening beyond endurance. If the surface of the tank be 
thus foul, what must the water be, and what the sediment under- 
neath the water. There can be no doubt that the presence of 
these tanks in the midst of a dense population who use them in- 
disciiminately, is a fruitful source of sickness and a mighty assistant 
in the spread of contagious diseases, or epidemics. Were the water 
running and used by cholera patients, that would spread the disease 

39 
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like wild fire. How much more so, then, when the water is stagnant. 
Filthy though the water of these tanks is, he it remembered that 
devotees drink it ; and ordinary people who just go to bathe, wash 
their mouths with it. Of, course, all this is exceedingly disgusting. 
In searching for the origin of disease we come of necessity across 
much that is disgusting. We must not desist from our search, 
however, because of this. 

We see no help for all this fruitful evil except rebuilding the 
tauks at such a level, that the water can all be drawn off constant- 
ly. So long as these receptacles of filth are allowed to seethe 
under an Indian sun, we never need he surprised to find sickness 
breaking out amongst the people who use them. Were there rim- 
ing streams made through the city, with small tanks here and there 
for people to bathe in, which tanks should he constantly supplied 
with fresh water, aud as constantly have the foul water taken away, 
then there would be less chance of disease being burn and bred 
in the city. For, at any rate, one factor in the spread of disease would 
be eliminated. So mueh for the tauks. Let us now look at an- 
other evil, still more gigantic and more appalling in its work as an 
agent in the increase of mortality. The city of Amritsar, like every 
other place in the Paujab, arose from out its own ditch. It is built 
of bricks — small Ndnak Shdhi bricks they are called. These 
bricks were made out of the clay which was dug out of the city 
ditch. This same clay was also used, and is still used, for mortar 
in the majority of buildings. Nearly all inside 'trails are built 
with clay and not with mortar . Aud many walls — partition 
walls for example — and inner walls are made of unburut bricks. 
Besides this, the roofs of the houses and the floors of the majority 
are made of mud. Many houses of the poor are made wholly 
of unbaked bricks joiued with clay. 

Hence, it will be seen that outside the city of Amritsar, sur- 
rounding it on all sides, was a ditch of tremendous width and 
considerable depth. This ditch has been partially filled up on the 
north and north-west of the city for about a mile. But in 
other directions, it enfolds the city in its foul embrace. This 
ditch, in olden times, was the recipient of the whole of the 
drainage of the city. During the cholera season of 1869 drains, 
main drains emptying themselves into this ditch, were found 
choked with human excrement. The evil had not beeu discovered 
till the midst of the cholera epidemic. The greater part of the 
drainage still finds its way into this ditch. After every shower 
its waters are supplied afresh with the washings of the city. What 
those washings are, we shall presently see. 

It is a common practice for dhobis to use this ditch. People 
who wash shawls use it too. Besides this, every frequenter of 
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the latrines outside tlib city makes use of the ditch to purify himself 
And yet people use this same ditch for cleansing eatables. They bring 
down to it radishes,— the large ones grown in the Panjab, which are 
about 18 inches long and are eaten raw ; turnips, carrots, melons, 
which, again, are eaten raw, cucumbers and kakris, onions, and, in 
fact, all roots and all fruits which may need washing or cleansing 
from (he soil. Many of the»e are, as we have seen, eaten without 
being cooked, ami they are taken fresh from the city ditch into 
the city. 

Were the ditch running wafer, its banka would form a lovely 
promenade round the city and be a source of health and amuse- 
ment to the citizens. But the stench which arises from it is 
the stench arising from the sewage of ages. It contains 
the concentrated essence of the filth of years, and is, therefore, 
at all times a fruitful source of disease. Were it not for the 
high wall surrounding the city, every wind that blows would 
convey the stench and disease into some portion of the place. 
As it is, travellers coming into the city, or going out of it, or 
going from gate to gate, derive a benefit fiora its presence. 

Willi these two malevolent agencies at work, the tanks and 
the city ditch , we need not he surprised when we are told that 
one years epidemic destroyed five or six thousand people. 

We will look a little further. Amritsar contained at the 
beginning of the year at least, 150,000 inhabitants. These people 
live in a city whose length is, as we have said, about a mile 
and half, and breadth about a mile. Now, were the whole of the 
city inhabited evenly, and were the population spread over the 
whole space, they might live comfortably for Orientals on the site 
of the city. But a great part of the space is taken up with 
gardens and fields, and tanks and temples. Now the gardens and 
fields might prove a source of health. But, instead, they are 
the very hot-beds of disease. They are frequented by all the 
surrounding inhabitants for the relief of nature. They are 
frequently irrigated. Hence, the effluvia arising from them is the 
reverse of aromatic. One very large garden, which is in the midst 
of a dense population, was until lately a receptacle for drainage. 
Attention was drawn to it by the writer of this paper on several 
occasions. During the late rains this gaideu must have been 
converted into a lake of the vilest and most murderous kind. 
This, however, is a digression. The people are huddled together 
in the populated parts of the city so closely, that there is no room 
whatever for private latrines. Public latrines are provided, 
it is true, near to every city gate. But the sick and feeble, and 
women and children, must of necessity resort to the use of the roofs 
of the houses. Watcrcloscts are built, in fact, in corners of the 
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roots of respectable houses. But by thousauds the roof is simply 
resorted to. This is not such a monstrous evil as it would seem, 
for the sun is to a great extent a deodorizer. But, nevertheless, the 
magnitude of this evil alone is something almost too terrible 
to contemplate. Still, we must not shrink from our enqui- 
ry. The drains leading from these places are in many cases 
open, running down the wall into the street. Generally, in the best 
houses, the drains are made of masonry, and go down into the 
open drain which is on each side, or in the middle, of the street. 
The roofs, we have said, are made of earth. Hence, when rain falls, 
they get soaked with the foulest matter. The walls, we have said, 
were often made of unbaked bricks, or joined with clay instead of 
mortar. They are in van aM\ plastered with this same earth. Hence, 
from the roof, the contamination spreads to the walls They become 
soddened with death dealing matter. The floor Incomes, too, a 
recipient of all the dropping** from the roof, which are sure to 
full in the event of the ram being heavy or long continued. 
Healthy sleep in such a cauldion of filth is impossible. To May 
in such a place with the thermometer near a hundred is equally 
impossible. What must it hc\ then, when, the rains being over, 
the sun pours down upon the place, and the temperature of the 
rooms is raised to a hundred, *#r perhaps more ? The roofs are then 
used for sleeping on. And we have seen what places they are. 
The open street is sought. There is no room for beds to stretch 
into the bazars. Shopkeepers, therefore, often stretch their beds 
over the open drains and sleep there. Wrapped up from head 
to foot, they seem like corpses made ready for burial. They do 
not know how very, very near they are to being what they so 
closely resemble. What the condition of an invalid must be 
under the horrible circumstances, we dare not imagine. We do not 
like to think of women being compelled to exist tinder such 
conditions. And yet thousands of mothers and tender daughters 
live with such surroundings, in nearly every city of India. Ex- 
cept in very rare cases there is no ground attached to a house in 
the citv, where women could recreate themselves. Hence they 
are obliged to spiral the livelong day in these fever holes, for, 
with roof, Avails, and floor in the condition we have described, there 
is n<> other name we can give to them. 

There are attempts at sanitation. The roofs are swept at stated 
times. Large boxes are placed in the streets, to which the sweepings 
are transferred. All this work must, from the natu re of things, he 
done in the day. The boxes are themselves, of course, a dreadful 
nuisance. Were they in some place where there were not many 
passers by. it would not matter so much. But lack of space 
compels them »•> be put iu narrow streets, which arc thus made 
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narrower and more disagreeable and disgusting. Were these recep- 
tacles not on legs, and not elevated, so that their contents would 
he further removed from the nostrils of passers by, it would 
he better. 

The contents of these Inxes are removed during the day 
by means of strings of donkeys. These caravans of death wend 
their way through the crowds frequenting the bazaars, to the 
utter disgust of eveiy lover of pine air. The amount of evil 
they must cause is simply incalculable. 

The drains, which, as we have said, are all open, are on each 
side of the bazaais, just under the entrance to each shop. Persons 
making purchases, therefore, either stand or sit immediately 
over them. There is no fixed time for the sweeping of these 
drains. Of course, if disturbed at all, they ought to he swept 
when the fewest, people are about. But, as a mle, the sweepers 
think that, when other people are at work, they ought to he, and 
so t hey generally peiform their work during the busiest parts 
of the day. 

Irrespective now of the city tanks and the city ditch, the 
non-sanitation, or rather the attempts at sanitation are quite 
sufficient to account for the birth and spread of disease. To 
suggest any thing here seems hopeless. The people are wedded 
to their ways. To interfere with them, seems an attempt to 
break their privacy. But, in fact it would not he so. The 
women must often expose themselves. We have seen them bathing 
in an open stream with men close by them. Therefore we have no 
cause to consider them as an item in the question. But surely some 
course is open to the municipality. Surely they can sit on house 
owners. The worst of it is that the municipal body is composed 
chiefly of householders, and they will not make laws affecting 
themselves. And for several years there has been no independent 
European member on the municipal committee. Hence things 
have gone ou pretty much as the Native members wished them 
to go on. If householders will not provide water-closets, then, 
of course, roofs will continue to be used, and the boxes will 
continue. But surely something can be done to put down 
the carrying of the night-soil out of the city in the day time. 
Some rules are required on tin's point, stringent to a 
degree. There should be an inspector of nuisances, a man 
acquainted with his work, and conscientious in the performance 
of it. Amritsar has not been without its “ ring" and its “jobs” 
In this appointment, however, we may hope that the people will 
be overruled, and that some one will be appointed who will do 
the work well. The box nuisance should be abolished ; there 
is absolutely no need for it ; still less is there any need for 
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these boxes being elevated. Again, the sweepers should be made 
amenable lo discipline. Were the bazaars emptj r , they could 
get on with their woik much better than when they are full ; and, of 
course the frequenters of the bazaars will be only too glad to 
dispense with the presence of the sweepers, whose touch is to 
the majority pollution. 

W e have hitherto said only a few words about each of the 
evils of Amritsar, tanks, city ditch, and bad sanitation. We now 
proceed to another, the water-sup|>l}\ Amrii.sar depends for its 
water-supply entirely on its wells. These wells are in all kinds 
of places. Many are in the middle of the streets. Many are 
in private houses. Many are in recesses fiom the street. Others 
are in places of public resort. Some are used exclusively by 
Hindus, some hv Muhammadans, and some by Sikhs. For drink- 
ing water is a test of religion, and no one may tamper with the 
water of any Punjab religionist. Some wells outside the city 
have beeu so in.ide that during the winter the cold fresh wafer 
of the Canal may he run into them. This is allowed to settle 
in the wells, and a little salt is added. Then the wells are closed 
up until the hot weather comes ou. They are generally opened 
to the public in May, when the air is so hot and stifling. The 
water in them is then beautiful and cold compared with the water 
of other wells. The whole city flocks out to them. And water 
caniers are employed, all day taking large supplies to the city. To 
meet the religious difficulty, the well is divided into secMons at the 
top by means of wooden partitions which run part way down the 
well. Each religionist draws out of the section apportioned to 
his religion. The buckets of the people may touch each other at the 
bottom. But so long as each man sees his bucket come up his 
own section, he is satisfied. We are, however, more concern- 
ed with the wells of the city than with those outside the city, 
although our remarks will apply also in sotne degree to the latter. 
The Hindus draw water by mentis of a brass lotah. Tire Sikhs 
by moans of an iron bucket. The Mohammedans use a leathern 
bucket for this purpose. Each bucket with its rope is kept at 
home. When water is required, the bucket or lotah must be 
taken to the well. Now supposing small-pox or typhoid fever to be 
raging in a house, and suppose that patients have l>een handling 
these water vessels and the cords attached ; whatever contagion 
there may be ou them is conveyed to the well. This very use, 
then, of separate vessels whereby each man deems bis religious 
sanctity insured, is one of the means of spreading disease, especially 
in cholera epidemics and in typhoid fever. 

But this is not all. The wells arc used for the purposes of 
ablution. Many wells are in such confiued places, that there is 
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barely room for a small circle of masonry round their mouths. In 
some cases this masonry slopes towards the well, in others it is so 
worn, that there are large holes in which foul water from the feet 
of those who draw water, or from the feet and bodies of those who 
bathe, collects. Some wells, however, have the outer masonry 
sloping outwards. In the first case, all foul water re-enters the well 
at once. In the second case, it is easily splashed into the well. 
And here is a fruitful source of disease undoubtedly. Nothing can 
be more poisonous than the filth thus conveyed to the drinking 
water of the people. 

This, however, is not all. Most of the wells are built of layers 
of bricks simply, without mortar or mud at all. Outside many of 
the wells foul water is allowed to collect. This soaks down into the 
earth ami re-enters the well through the crevices between the bricks. 
The upper soil is sandy and it easily permits all this. 

Besides all this, we must remember that Amritsar has been 
inhabited now for 400 }'cars or so. The accumulations of filth 
in olden times must have been very considerable. These have 
been washed into ilie soil. So that, when a Norton’s tube was sunk 
near the city in 1800, after the cholera season, it was ascertained 
that about 200 grains per gallon of deleterious matter existed in 
the uucontaminated water underlying the city. During that year 
several wells were ordered to be closed, as their water was so 
thoroughly foul and deadly. At a distance from the city fair water 
is obtained, if the well lie clean. The writer of this paper has had 
.some experience in wells and well cleaning. In one ease a well 
had been built about 30 years. It had been in constant use for 
the irrigation of a small farm. When cleaned, about ten years ago, 
it hud in it no less than nine feet of mud and leaves and old shoes, 
&e., &o., at the bottom ! When this was all cleaned out and the 
water allowed to settle, a fool of niud, which had been suspended 
in 1 lie water during the operation, settled again on the sandy 
floor of the well. This also was removed, and then the whole 
of the water of the well was drawn away, until clean water oozed 
out through the clean sand at ilie well's bottom. Ever since then 
the water from this well has been held in high esteem. The well 
had been level with the ground before, so that every wind that 
blow carried into it all the leaves and rags and rubbish lying near. 
After the cleaning, a wall about a yard high was built all round it. 
In another case a well built by Mohnrnjah Slier Singh, about forty 
years a no, was subjected to similar treatment. Its waters had beeu 
undrinkable for a long time. The reason was plain. The masonry 
of the well was broken down, so that it was level with the ground, 
and in some cases below it. The well was much patronised by 
dhobfs and native servants for the purposes of trade and ablution 
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generally. They stood on the broken masonry and worked. 
The well was streaked from its mouth to the water level with the 
marks the dirty water had made trickling down from the well’s 
mouth. This well was attacked. Vast quantities of mud were 
taken from the well. The sand under this was black with filth* 
Through this the water had oozed. This* too, was taken out. 
Then the water was taken out, and, after the whole laid settled, the 
water was cleau and sweet. It was then used with benefit by 
all the neighbourhood. As a precautionary measure, the upper 
masonry was raised abort three feet, mortar being used, mid the 
top was made to slope outwards , so thar no water once taken out 
of the well could possibly return. Some time ago the wells of 
the city were cleaned of some of their fill h. But it was allowed 
to lie outside the wells until it had drained itself dry. The job 
was done by contract, without Knglish supervision. The whole 
task should he done by machinery Suioly there are dredges 
in existence that, could be used to clean a well without, t lie 
aid of divers. The method of procedure now in vogue in 
Amritsar is this : A posse of divers come and arrange ropes 
round the well. A dish of iron not very deep is then sunk 
to the bottom of the well. A diver then descends and, after 
an invocation for protection and assistance from above, he dives 
down and fills the iron dish with what rubbish he can lav hold of, 
then, pulling himself to the surface by means of the rope attached 
to the iron dish, he gets hold of one of the ropes round the well. 
Meanwhile, those at the top pull up the iron dish and its loul 
contents. One man, after ten or twelve dives, gets fatigued and 
ascends : another then takes his place. Each man will, in the 
course of a. day's work, go into the well four or five times. Now 
surely a dredger would do the work with less risk and 
in a cleaner fashion. Of course, after the divers have ceased 
work, the well has to he worked for several days incessantly, so 
that the foul water may all he taken out. Without, proper pre- 
caution being taken after the well has been cleaned out, the 
operation will be of little use ; the filth should be at once removed, 
the wall should be built with mortar at least a yard high above 
the around, and the masonry at the mouth of the well should 
be made to slope outwards. Moreover, it should he ascertained 
that there is no hollow near the well where foul water can bulge. 

Water in the city of Amritsar should cease to he used from 
all intramural wells and from all outside wells in the vicinity 
of the city ditch. These must be filled with all kinds of abomi- 
nation. We understand that some scheme for a water-supply has 
been proposed for the city. With a large canal, the Baree Dooab 
main canal, running only about three miles away, this would 
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certainly not be difficult, except in the matter of expense. What 
is done should be done quickly. 

Tims we have sosn that there are four active agencies in 
Amritsar, contributing to the work of mortality. They are the 
city tanks, the city ditch, the city sanitation or non-sanitation, 
(what shall vve call it ?) and the city water-supply. They are 
quite sufficient to cause nli the mortality we have been harrowed 
with for so many months. When disease once breaks out where 
no such thing as clear water or fresh air is obtainable, then, we 
may rest assured, the epidemic will proceed with ever-increasing 
power and energy. We shall not see the end of this epidemic 
easily. To cud it, every inhabitant of tbe city must leave it. 
The tanks must then be deodorized aud disinfected. After that 
they should lie filled in. Fm purposes of bathing a branch canal, 
or several branch canals, should be taken through the city, and 
tanks, or bathing-places, should be built in tbe course of each 
stream. Every well in the city must be filled up, or thoroughly 
cleaned out. These are sweeping measures. Well, the epidemic 
is a sweeping mcasuie. We have to choose between life and 
death. The people arc ignorant of the most obvious sanitary 
rules. So long as their religious follies and prejudices are un- 
assailed, they are happy. I)irt and death are their fate, and they 
seem equally reconciled to both. 

Ciiaules J. Rodgers. 
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A ut. V.— SOM H niNDi: SONGS AND CATUIIES FROM 
THE VILLAGES IN NO UT HERN INDIA. 

Part I. 

H APPILY ill tin so d;iy> no apology is needed for introducing 
into the pages of a s.»ber re\ iew Mich an appaicnllv 
j io h t and i’ii\olous subject' ah the sum.** of the common people. 
Tt i- m-to and more hoeoming lecoguNed, ilnt then* is Munething 
mole M it 1 gel fn.ni tin* id* as ami inMioiih ol tin* vingar, ; s i v 

pieced in their tnk* f .-v,n_'. cut '.lie*. •ajini/s. pioveilK, and what 
lu-i, i lian 1 1 40 un-re sat«Macti«'n <if an idle ctniosity or an ant'- 
,'juai-an int.-tvM ; that ' >u \< thing mote than pacing amiHcmmi 
is to ho .' : »Iami'd from tin m hv liic hirniious oi.?ci ver, if ho 
oK-dy ;iv to it, id iMwo-i- t i i c lioth. and tint too, with a.r rhaidi g 
\kon hv attempting to li'enu-r in t\«*i y * ! * 1 1 . *r a n, ; '!i 
about ill * *-t.o i-v tlii- '.in-on, or iln* dawn, and all the iw n: i\ 
Tim cm.ju - • g: ieu'i lot 4 ' VMMgt.W"* the iiupm lance of tin- 
stiidtv of jo.hav ;s. ^ ate ktmnt in gather its fact- and 

ihoMi-e on ih tt-ub- . an eminent him of French puldisheis finds 
it \ioiih v. ■ e . * puhddi a ^iie* ufhighh scbntific vo’mnoh d#v«d- 
i..l v. i.t " i Iv to : gtu\ <* men of science spend all their days in 
Ks r-rndv, and ^;_ic nt ' *i»’ peii«>dicaL fie* ly open their paces to re- 
ceive tne !»-.v,s!ih of theit invt'tigaliuns. The intellect, the acu- 
nn n, tin* Vw-eauii, ha ;».( il\ d« voted to the study of the wuitings 
and inontpne.a- <>i the ancients, are now brought, to hear on the 
saving' and nun* of the vulgar around us. There must he some- 
thing in ail tins not accounted for hy the satisfaction of theories 

about the mui aini I lie nmon : homething that lie* d< epor ; snmediing 

more pr-n*;?. al; sonn thing that makes serious men feel that t ho 
labour f mailed — and it \>. vciv giont — is worth lli'-ir whiV. 

TImv F n«» doubt that the guiding iha in the movement is 
tliar, tho study of tin* common folk, that unintelligent mass of 
fveiv mition that must inevitably bo guided by tho intelligent 
few," the study of their notion', their habits, thT-ir customs, is t ho 
real wav to git n f tlmir iim ntal condition to tiiidorstand the 
idins ri ii* tlr m and tho pr« judic- that master them ; in 

fact, in * h in. and thus to get at the rudimentary facts — 

putTine it 1 1 « *i iti} tj i . i t I iet .-Jrongly— on which all good government 
aiui'd 1 bo h.t «-d. Ib*r*\ then, is t\ noble motive, though tho idea 
in no n-‘\v ono, 

f n i he oh'on time the power that is in a word was scon and 
u i -od merely to point a sarcasm, a joke, a story, or a homily, for 
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temporary purposes only. Lat*r, it began t«» bu scon that some- 
thing more* was to he *-oL out of it, that w*nds had a traceable 
origin, and, being Used to express (he Men* of tlm,^ who framed 
them, wore indicators of thur menial capacity; ii.:t f v» \ ocal Hi- 
lary of a nation, or tiibe, as much in ib- h h « nc.ic« as in its 
fulness, poiuted out, what manner of people comp j . i it. Tliat, 
voracious reader, Archbishop Tiench, h:iunri?c.] mwa at this 
idea in many of his hooks. Ji is the leudr.iff pimeieh' of his 
c Study of Woid.-,’ his ‘ Select (ilo-saiy,' lr : < ( Hild ■ Word -hook.* 
‘ k What riehe.s,'’ <jm»tes 1 m, “ lie hidden i-i t i vuL ,J *r tongue of 
our poorest and most igi.omnt ! What ilowc rs r«f v; |, i ! v* lie under 
our a-t, v.ith their bevitms and 1 1 1 « • 1 r naiN v. . ■- i.oeui du d and 
und; k **c ,, t m d fioin ha\ nrj lx 1 n dm lx Iroddon 1 At, 1 again he 
Su\ S, *' L'Wl'iH IUC hi foil of ili'tiuct l> II. in C'llOO h \ - [\ ,_mb.joi- 
lneht. t lie i ii( :u ii"' 1 1 n, if l max ■ noal;, tl loo • i a ■*' and 
tlu-uehl" and 1 \ \> ti. mv.-, of a n;«: t.-u, \i*i. «'"< 11 e: m,»ne :a'ions. 
ninl of ail which 1 1 1 '. « / 1 e » i 1 h m» iM'Mi 1 . i"s they in\< at;. died to 
and won ’I'm miL-hiy moml ;n>nin , ;.-i wlm h ha *v h ei work- 

ing in the popular i.imd, liave humd 1 le li-.n tm ir iintoiei ieiis 
Vuiro.’' Ami 1! ilu- tun* — and tine em-rih ir n- — 1,1 ‘.-e words of 
the e.»mmon iolL, h«*\x much the m«>re true is it «-i tin : r mre, — their 
pioveriin, th ir their calcic 1 *, tlmir tales i Those, are. the 

outcome of 1 h< common mind, the sui ■ imlloaters ,.f ilee state of 
the popular nuni-d growth The* uies.-cr ihc popular i^n- ranco 
and the narrower the scope ot the popular xhi.-n, l>v s<> much the 
more abundant is the crop of popul.n prejmroi s, i*\ so much the 
fiimer is the I chef in them, hv so mudi the w ihh r a- e t lie 
gnomes at the tmtlu tin* II lk-snx in^s profess to attest f ,fc IJy 
its loie shalt. thou kiin\v a poi-ph\” mmht he mad ■ a maxim of 
tin* fir-t importance to he insdllcd into the mind vm‘ <*\ « ry , uler ; 
and il wotil 1 haidlt be denied tint food em’enimeni must l;e based 
on an iiuim it .» known dc*' »*r the penph* g.j\ 01 m -i. 

v)di I! icon, in In- e--ay on traxel. xxntes : " 1 Ic 1 hat h.ix adeth 

• • • ! • * a count iv beloie lie hath s««me < ntr.me.- i » : 1 1 » the 1 , 11 fume, 
in, th to .school and m*t to 1 rax. 'die. That xnune nun tioxaile 

• oder some nuor, m "I’iiu* servant. 1 aihe.v v, < d. m tliat hobo 

m, h none that lnth the language and hath b« n in tlm country 
! )( hue, xvlu-ivhy he may he aide tv) tell th* ui tilings are 

Woithy to be seen iii the count iv xxhere they g • 1 <\ r else 

young )m n shall 00 hooded and look iduo.nl I i : l ! 1 ' \nd veiily 
a foieign ruler who would ride x\ iih< ul a knowh d.j.. t !**• peoples 
is mm that cfneth hooded .' 1 In a country xxivie die lider is a 
native, a knowledge of his fallow dumtix im»ii is an essential to 
liis good government. I »nt it is also partly inherited. 'Hiov 
vxhom ho it o veins ar-: his own flesh and blood, llo ia one with 
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them and shares their inherited prejudices, their language, their 
ideas, their habits, manners and customs. But here in India we 
Europeans who govern, are aliens in every sense* We have by des- 
cent no one thing iii common witli the natives. Our inherited 
thoughts are different ; our religion is different ; our language is 
different. Even down to the minutest social ideas about daily life, 
about food, about marriage, about intercourse, we differ from them 
totally. Any knowledge we may obtain about them, must be 
acquired patiently and painfully. We can know nothing of them 
by inheritance, by intuition as it were. It is only by experience 
and study that the foremost of us can hope to attain that know- 
ledge of them that leads to sympathy with them, to that right 
appreciation of their modes of thought that enables us to successfully 
lead them into the paths of life, which we, their rulers, rightly 
or wrongly consider fit to be followed. 

How often is the complaint raised, that a well-meaning magis- 
trate sees clearly what is wanted locally, but caunot induce the 
better class of natives, and through them the lower classes, to 
second him in his endeavours at improvement, findiug himself 
thwarted unaccountably at. every turn. A deeper enquiry, a clearer 
insight, would disclose some old-world prejudice, some inherited 
notion, utterly unreasonable it may be, but none the less power- 
ful for that. An air-way is badly wanted in some overcrowd- 
ed town : this can be advantageously obtained by the demolition 
of a few mud-huts ; their value is hardly estimable; there is no- 
thing to show that any sense of home attaches to them in the 
eyes of the occupants ; nothing to render them of value as iuiien- 
ted property to the proprietors : a handsome compensation is 
offered, and even an authority to occupy a ftvsli ami more desi- 
rable vacant site is granted. Hut no : they will have nothing 
to say to it; refuse positively to take the new land instead. It is mure 
open, it is healthier, it is more spacious than that delivered up. All 
this is admitted, hut on no account whatever will they remove there. 
The magistrate is at a loss: lie is puzzled, and pm haps angered 
and resolves to bother himself no further. But the native, lie 
lias his reasons all the while. The new place is alter dahdn , 
and nothing would induce him to build there. Ue goes with his 
friends, and the place is measured, carefully examined and pro- 
nou need slier dah&n, and that is the end of the matter; building 
on such a site would he out of the question. The Municipal 
committee are pressed to ascertain the cause, and a member goes 
to see into tbe question. Anxious to please the magistrate, he lated 
the persons concerned soundly all round, and at last goes to exa- 
mine the spot himself. The ground is anxiously measured, and, 
sum enough, ii is alter duhda, ‘Ah, brother/ says he, * how could 
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you possibly be expected to build on it V And then ensues that 
dogged and silent opposition so well known to every one who 
deals with the natives of India in an administrative capacity. 
Now let us examine the question with the light thus thrown ou 
it. Stier dakdn is ‘ lion or tiger mouthed/ i. e in the popular 
idea, bigger in front than in rear. Every tiger is made so, say the 
commou people. To build ou ground that is so circumstanced, or, 
more strictly, to build a house of such a shape, is wilfully to do a 
very unlucky thing, as it entails the loss of one's wealth, or of one’s 
family, or perhaps both of these untoward events ; even as the 
house diminishes from front to back, so will your wealth or your 
family diminish from now to then. Who, then, would build such 
a house? It is all very silly, but the prejudice is very real, 
nevertheless, and would account for any amount of Unaccountable 
opposition to a useful measure/ 1 have known a native give up 
part of a free building site in a cantonment,— and every one 
knows what a tooth to draw that is to a native, — rather than 
have his ground sker daltdn. Neither Musuhnan nor Hindu will 
have it so. 

Again, a woman is found dead in a well, and lias apparently been 
theie some days. An enquiry is made, and the police report comes 
up, that she was the wife of a native living in the neighbourhood, 
and hud been missing for some days. Her friends supposed she had 
eloped, and she must have fallen into the well accidentally. The 
Magistrate is uot sat isiied, and s^uds a Deputy-Inspector of Police 
to enquire personally. lie comes back with a repo it equally 
vi gne. Then the Magistrate sends bis Inspector, but nothing 
mote sali.-dactory icsulU. The ease is filed finally as an acciden- 
tal death, but the Magistrate resolves to keep an eye on the police 
oliiceis concerned. Now let us accompany the Police Sergeant when 
R,-nt to in \ frugal e. 1 h* enquires and finds iliat Hie deceased was 
the wife of one Paras lidm ; who lived in the iicighhoiuhoud : that 
MiO had been manied ten years; that she lived on good terms 
with Paras ilam ; that she was not subject to aches and pains of a 
se\ere kind ; that she frequented the well in question. Eight 
days previously she had been missed, ami, though nothing clear 
h.ul bee u known, vet suspicion fell on Bliagtu, who lived round 
the cornel and had gone away tin* same day, no one knew whore, 
and though Paras liam had searched for him, he had not found 
him. Lastly, a chnrd lived in tlio well. He enquires no further; 
that is enough for him ; it is all clear as dayl.ght now, so he 
goes and imports to his Deputy-Inspector what he has found out, 
and winds up with ‘ C 'hurt’/ le gayd, bas ; uur kt/d V J Tue ghost 
took her awav ; that’s all : what more could there be V The De- 
puty-Inspector is quite satisfied, and so is his superior, the 
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Inspector; and, when sent to enquire personally, they do so in a 
perfunctory way. What further enquiry was there to make? Now 
the chit rcl is, roughly, the ghost of any Hindu woman who dies 
in bed, or of any Mahommadan woman who dies in child-bed. 
The chard is very malignant and lives in wells, where her 
deiight is to drag down unfortunates, who come for water, to their 
destruction. This would be only one more case of it, and ever 
afterwards no native who knew of the danger, would go, by himself 
or herself, past that well at night. 

Once more, your cow turns sulky and refuses to be milked. 
You remonstrate severely with your cowherd : perhaps \<>u oblige 
}mo to make lip the deficiencies in the milk produced. lie talks 
tills over with his friends, your oilier mm wmis, who all .igiee that 
voiu action is another instance of the imaceounta'ole ecoent » icitv 
of Europeans. Since it h ob\*ir a* the .jay that ‘ n^zar inta hai / 

‘ the evil eye has come.’ \Y1:\ then «"»i e down on tin* cowherd ? 
This instance leads us to a point in which, in * voi v uay piactical 
life, the individual judgment i* called i*.(o play, a* n e a peculiar- 
ity of the untutoied mind to he abV to timr<uighl\ hoiievcin a 
superstition, and yet to take advantage ot the belief foi private 
ends. 

However, the moral of it all is that n red knowledge of the 
people and their ways of thought i* essential to «»ne who would 
coiikbat them successfully or turn tlmm to useful purposes. 
Just as a missionaiy should first barn the icligion of a people— 
which few apparcnily do — hef .re h“ att* inp»s to convert and win 
them from it, so a MagUtmte sln uld ham theii tuns h<dore 
be can hope to guide and govern tliem, and at the same time 
cause that general contentment, which the Hgn of good local 
Government. Any information, thoicliiiv, that creates m iner. ascs 
this knowledge, lias :> prictica! \alue that may not be apjmient 
on the face of it. Tiiis was the principle lvcuirn is. d by the fra- 
mers of the rules that guided the first SetUemeni lb i p..rts of 
India. While gatbeiing information about lor d pmpiietaty lights 
and settling the Government rents, they were aUo to gatimi all the 
information procured lo about the people, their i acts, their tribes, 
their religions and their customs. Unfortunate ly in tin-, respect thw 
reports are always at their woisL: adm’rably exact as they 
often are on other points, regarding this liny are meagre and loose. 

A few isolated customs are vaguely icporud, and a few scattered 
p;u agraphs notice an unusually prominent saint m shrine. There 
is a list of 4 castes, ’ with a few incorrect remaiks about Ihem, 
and the information about the people comes to an end. It is 
to he hoped that the tabulation of the results of the late ela- 
borate census will, ou the point of castes at any rate, fill up the void 
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Mill remaining. A Mep in (ho same direction was made when 
the Pan jaii Laws Act was passed, and the local tribunals there 
wore directed to judge according to good conscience and the cus- 
tom of the parties concerned. But this has only led so far 
to a crop of scattered judgments mainly turning on hereditary 
rights of s«n*ts. [Sir Wiliam Jones saw something of the impor- 
tance of it, when, in founding the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
lie framed the sentence which now forms the motto of the so- 
ciety : • The, bounds of its imcstigation will he the geographical 
limits of Asia, and within those limits its enquiries will be ex- 
tended to whatever is performed by man or produced by Nature.* 
Tin* departmental examination of a young civilian includes a 
hnowi.-d-c of the settlement of a district in which he has 
y< rvt d. It is tlmrefuio apparent that the importance of hi.* 
pot 'dual ncquautTanco with the people over whom lie is placed, 
i- reroonwoii hy tin- governing autlmritns. and the practical ini- 
■p- *rt :• in-. * l would claim for tie: study of Indian folklmc is, that 
it bed- in-*v!ai. y poifmee, against one’s will, as it were, to a 
c’o-u kn iwl** lg ' «»t f’n % po.»ple ; to a better appreciation «»f their 
1 lion. h.i ' ; to a clearer understanding of the way in which they 
Mi ■< * id lie led. 

The Loom'd m India, however, has hardly been opened as }'et. 
It might almost he said that, the labour has hardly yet begun in 
eai nost , tlmugh n.iim-' ai *.* not wanting to show that there aie 
woi tors alieady m the held. Mr. VYu-ival, Mr. Glover, Dr. Caldwell 
in the south ; Mr. Tnwm v. the late Mr. Dammit, Mr. Grierson, 
Mr. Long, Mr. Dnmo>, J)r. Loitmr, Dr. Beliew, have collected 
tab's and notes from wi<lely different regions, from Assam to 
Afghanistan. 

The lb»v. Lai Bchnri Day, at the present, writer’s suggestion, 
has, oft and on. published folktales from Bengal, in the Bengal 
n*‘, since LsTd. Those have reached a goodly number, 

and it is to be hoped that some day they will be presented 

in an annotated fonn, in a manner calculated to ensure a 
wider circulation. Among ladies, Mrs. Steel is still working in 
the Banjul), Mi*s Fivro and AlUs Stokes have given in their 
it ;i , and, were one to include times ancient as well ns modern, 
the name of Mrs. Manning would stand most prominent, of all. 
As regards customs, an immense store lies buried all over India 
in the Settlement. Reports ; those store-houses of local informa- 
tion that lie sealed to the public, and are available only in a 
concentrated form in Dr. Hunter’s new Gazetteer. And lastly, 
wo cannot omit from the category the name of the late Dr, 

Fallon, perhaps, in this connexion, the greatest of all. Tho 

vast accumulation of proverbs aud sayings, illustrating popular 
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rot inns and national manners, in that queer Dictionary of his, 
is almost marvellous. It is certainly astonishing to the close 

studeut of his book. As one who has frequently had occasion 

to test the fact, I may safely say that there is not a saying of 
the Northern Indian Aryan people at all in common use that 
is not to he found in the hook. It is to be regretted that, iu 

his anxiety to present the native mind exactly as he found it, 

he has been led to admit remarks that cannot hut disgust, many 
of his students But it should he home in mind that it is 
hardly possible to present a true picture of tin-* Indian nations 
without introducing much that often ds our more delicate hahils 
of thought. He promised us a collection of 12,000 proverbs 
culled from his Dictionary, and it is to be hoped that Mi*.s Fallon, 
who is continuing t he publication of Ins unfinished reversed 
Dictionary, will find a way to publish tln-so also. 

Great as the sum of our present achievements appears to he 
when they are all added np, they are hut the merest begin- 
nings when it is seen how much i*< to be done before the practical 
objects above indicated can be said to be even in a measure 
attained: before a district officer can turn to his books to ascer- 
tain the mental condition of those under his charge, even as 
ho can now turn to them for inhumation regnulmg their right*, 
their laws mid their mode of gaining their daily bread. A ml 
yet thD is the only goal worth striving for. It is now con- 
sidered essential that the young civilian still under examination 
should know the settlement of his district, and the day may 
come when it will he considered equally essential, that ho should 
know the folklore also. And who will say it is not of equal 
importance to him, if he would he a just and sympathetic leader ? 
Not that I am an advocate for the extension of examinations, 
<Jod forbid ! I have suffered under the yoke of them too long 
and frequently for that. Perhaps, if the seuiors who settle 
these things, had suffered a little more in their younger years, 
they would exhibit a larger pity for the buoyant youth they crush 
so steadily now. But, to return to our subject, it will be many 
a long year before such a consummation can be reached, and all 
that original investigators cau hope to do now is to add each 
his mite, waiting patiently till some master-hand shall be in a 
position to gather all the scattered threads together and present 
them in an intelligible and useful shape to a more fortunate 
generation. It is in this spirit that 1 now present these few 
songs and catches from villages in the North-West Provinces, 
the Himalayas and the Panjab. 

This is not the place for disquisitions on grammar and accuracy 
Qf renderings ; so I will here confine myself to giving metrical 
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renderings of the songs collected, in which I have endeavoured 
to give not only the form hut the spirit of the originals. Those 
who may wish to test my renderings, will find the originals, with 
full notes, in the pages of the journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for the current, year. 

The songs were all collected in the Panjab and the hills of 
K&itgra and Chuinbft, hut some of those found to be current 
in the Eastern Panjab are so obviously of Pfirbid. origin from their 
language, that I liavo bad no hesitation in classing them as 
from the North-West Pioviiices. They will be classified accord- 
ing to their import, and their origin will be sufficiently desig- 
nated by simply stating at the foot whence they were obtained. 
They differ exceedingly in length, from songs of several verses 
to mere catches of a single rhyme, proverbs almost : and in 
poetical value from a high order of popular poetry to silly 
doggrel. They touch upon widely different subjects, but 
principally on religion, love, and home customs. Some of them 
are of a strictly local character. They are all exceedingly inter- 
esting, as indications of the working of the popular mind on 
the three most important subjects that go to make up the 
practical daily life of every inhabitant of the civilised world. 

To take first the songs about religion ; — those actually relat- 
ing to religious seiitinmut exhibit ail under curreut of mono- 
theism and fatalism in the popular Hindu religion of the day, 
having apparently little or no reference to t he outward Brah- 
manical form of ritual, still so powerful and universal. This 
is, uo doubt., due to the influence of the Bhaguts, or free-thinking 
reformers of the Indian middle ages, among whom Kabir iu 
the north, Namdev in the west, and, we might almost add, 
Guru N&nak in the Panjab, played so prominent a part. Ti o 
points of the reformation seem to have been the abolition of 
caste and of puerile ritual, and the assertion of religious equality, 
while idolatry and pantheism were especially assailed. The 
result has been apparently to create a dual religion, as it were. 
The idolatry, the caste system, the outward pantheism, the 
ritual, have all remained, but with them there has lived on, as 
it were, a secret monotheism and a toleration of any form of 
religion merely as such. The North Indian Hindu peasant’s 
religion seems to be outwardly Brnhmanical, as shown in his 
religious customs and his ritual ; inwardly monotheism, clouded 
by a thick haze of superstition aud tempered by fatalism, as 
exhibited in his religious sayings, proverbs, catches, and songs. 
The form of affirmation we administer in our Courts, “ Main 
apnt Parmeshar ko hdzir ndzir jdnke , &c. ” '* I, knowing 
my own Oj<t to be present and all-seeing,” does fairly represent 
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the form a general oath should take. The Sanskrit components 
of Parmeshar are parama , supreme, and is’wara, ruler : so. 
in its essence, the word means the Supreme Ruler, which is its 
approximate sense now, and “ God" is a good translation for it. 
1 have given a frequent rendering “God” in these songs. In the 
originals the word is sometimes “Pam” sometimes “ Parmeshar y 
sometimes “ Su'd mi” sometimes “ Bhagtvdn” sometimes even 
“Allah”; but I am prepared to do battle, if need be, for 
the rendering “ God” as the correct one for the contexts. 
The religious attitude of the ignorant Hindu peasant — to risk 
a comparison which may seem odious to some — is comparable 
with that of li is equally ignorant Christian brother in Europe 
among the more ritualistic Christian churches. The Christian 
has his saiuts, who must he propitiated, his holy water, his 
pilgrimages, his thousand and one queer superstitious customs ; 
but he has his " God” under it all, though often, perhaps, but 
very dimly understood ; for which the Hindu substitutes bis 
pantheon, his saints, his bathings, ami his peculiar customs, while 
through them looms the dim image of his Rtipiemc Ruler and 
his fatalism. I think, moreover, it can be abundantly provi d 
by their folklore that the mass of the Mahommodans, especially 
of the lower classes, ditVer in religion from their Hindu com- 
patriots only in their outward forms. The superstitions of both 
are practically the same, which involves the proposition that their 
mental, as distinguished from their formal, religious attitude is 
identical. 

Here is a song from the Panjab which well illustrates all the 
peculiarities above alluded to : — 

There came a Ihahman to my door, 

Bearing glad tidings of good news. 

The brahman took the Scriptures up, 

The good news in them read. 

And while I sat there hearing him, 

Lo ! all my cares had fled. 

Alas ! the achings men have borne 
To satisfy the mind, 

And in the end have heartsick died 
With eyes from watching blind. 

Disguised in holy Brahman's form 
Was he who came to me : 

Pi one at his holy feet I fell 
Heart-glad and joyeusly. 

They call him Brahman that is wise, 

And liveB as Brahman should, 

That worships Him who is alway 

With those whose lives are good. 
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They call Him God, the ever good, 

That id by nature so, 

-That couuta as worship love alone, 

And not the outward show. 

Never a sou’s son had Muhammad, 

Hut only a daughter's son. 

Fate’s law is just ; it heeded not 
Even this favoied one. 

What e’er is written in your fate, 

E’en now is at your Bide : 

An in 1 lk is ready at the breasts 
E re yet the babe has cried. 

Muhammad has lived and ’Ali, 

Beloved bv Hun that’s blessed : 

But in the end they, too, weie dead 
And buiied like the rest. 

Panjdb. 

I note this song as from the Punjab, but the language abundant- 
iv | troves it to he an imjHiitntioij from Hindustan proper. The 
word for God iu it is f Allah 

AH 1/, Ain't. hatn, 

t/'i :,it tt\U loit ptik ! 

JJitiJ p am n/he nnhin , 

Jo j/lti'-'f'ho sab ndk* 

Arc the more remarkable wmtU in it, rendered the more so by 
the song being given me by a Brahman, as a Brahman song. 
The opening verses are entirely Bralnnanical — 

ilohmtn b iche put* k.f : 

The Jlrahmun reaJ* the St rictures 

muld not be twisted into any thing Muhammadan. But the 
ailuMon to ’Allah* as God, and the closing verses are almost 
entirely Muhammadan, and it seems to me that the gist of the 
song supports the theories above propounded as to the mental 
religious attitude of the common folk. 

The idea of a siugle God, so strongly indicated in the above song, 
is again to be seen in the following, from the Punjab. The 
first is iu Panjabi, pure and simple, and is a Sikh song. 

Repeat alwav the Name of Gad 
To whom thou has' to go ; 

And do thy uuty with thy might: 

The fruit thou icuptwi no. 

Panjab . 


• Hi. Though you rub away your The point is, without love, he is not 
whole nose. The allusion is to the pleased, however excessive the out- 
Muhaminadan method of prayiug by ward form may be ! 
touching the ground with the face. 
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The next two are in Hindi, and are Hindu song%— 

Who will take away my pain, but Thou 7 
Who will take away my pain, but Thou ? 

1 come a poor sinner to Thy gate, 

Bringing nought but poverty with me. 

Panjab. 

Who hath found the secret of the Lord ? 

Though all his life he spent upon the search. 

For the sake of the Lord, my friend, 

The whole world hath been lost : 

Saints and prophets for Him have searched 
To count their lives the cost. 

Punjab. 

Another from Kangra is to the same effect — 

The parrot in the mango tree, 

The starling in the hedge below. 

Pours forth his melody of song 

His careless happiness to show. 

Bo do ye to the mighty God 

Your hvinus at thankfulness uprai-e, 

For the gieat night is pacing long 

And short the ineasme of your days ! 

Come, parrot, to ra; tempting cage ; 

I’ve rice and sweetest milk for thee ; 

Come, starling, too. and pipe thv song 
For choicest butter-cakes train me. 

Kangra. 

In the original the above song is so condensed that I have 
been forced to paraphrase it freely, and as in so doing, oue is very 
liable to misrepresent, I give the original also — 

A mbe dtilivti iota bole; main A boh bar hi yd a. 

Bhajo Kumji : din thore , rtitin b nr i if tin. 

A, mere tot o , bdhijti pinjren, mot iy tin rhog chvgtiniydn. 
Tote jo m main dudh-bhat dinnun ; maintijo* chUrtydn 

These are capped by another catch from the Panjab. 

He who made the parrot green, 

And made the raven black, 

His many hues the peacock gave. 

The swan his snow-white back : 

That gave to each his separate song, 

Is the only God and true. 

If you but work here honestly, 

* His reward will be to you. 

Panjab . 

In the original the words of the song are unequivocal. 

Uh swdmi ik salt hat, 

Ate kurti eabh samtir. 


Jo in the Kangra dialect of Punjabi equals Hindi ko ; tote jo f to the parrot. 
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He who made the parrot green, and so on, is the one true Lord, 
and the whole earth iB false. Now the above is a tulc, which in 
the Punjab means a recognised religious catch, one that every 
body knows well, as a matter of course. The way in which tulcs are 
sung is this. A small crowd of villagers are listening to a musician 
droning through one of his interminable songs. The singer 1ms 
had enough of it for the time and is out of breath. Someone 
perceives this and calls out ‘ Tuk bol * * Sing us a tulc / whereupon 
one of the company, — any one present can do it, — shouts a pro- 
longed ‘ Ho ! ! /,' and starts off with a 6 tvk / to give the singer time. 
The mere fact of the above being a title proves the universal recog- 
nition of the sentiment contained in it. 

To turn to the second prominent feature of the popular Indian 
religious attitude, fatalism. It intrudes itself everywhere, and 
often in woids that are merely mutations of the same sentence, the 
same idea presented in different settings. The proverbs, the say- 
ings, the songs, are full of it. Fallon’s pages teem with illustrations 
of if, all turning on the central idea, “ anhoni lwii nahin , aur 
lnnri howavhrfr,' c what is not to be is not, what is to be is being 
backed up by the oft-asserted and undeniable fact that, after all, 
the mightiest of our forefathers * only had their day ;* lived, fought, 
struggled and planned, and after it all, when their lives are Bum- 
med up, theie is little more to be said than that they lived, and 
they died like the rest. 

Sometimes the idea of a single God is mixed up with that of au 
absolute Fate ; witness two tubs — 

He who repeats the one True Name, 

Holds a fruitful charm and great : 

Men make :i thousand plans and die, 

Hut fulfilment lies with Fate. Fanjab. 

If thou evadeat Fate's decree, 

It will not pass away from thee, 

Tyrants there have been who fought it, 

But they only had their day : 

Ood kills the wicked hut to save them, 

And the saints He keeps alway, 

If thou evadest Fate’s decree 

It will not pass away from thee. Fanjab, 

However, the prevailing note of the songs is a firm belief in the 
vanity of all things earthly, and in the absolute rigidity of fate. 
We find exhibited €i a deep sense of man's weakness, inspiring a 
contented pessimism, born of perennial disappointment : childhood 
without impulse, youth without ambition, age without hope.” 

Alas I there is do confidence in this life 
Ales ! there is no confidence in this life : 

It comes and it comeB not ; it comes and it comes not. 

Alas this life ! Kangra. 
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You must go hence, 3*011 cannot stay : 

This world is all untrue. 

* What your lines show you will receive/ 

Is Fate's decree to you. 

fUk : Punjab. 

What is to be is even now : 

Wh it's not to be could never bo : 

Still parents plan the fond desires 

Their cluldicu’s children will not see. 

Tuk : Punjab . 

No account of what we may call the 1 personal religion 1 of the 
Hindus would he complete without, inference to the curious wor- 
ship of the * Name of God/ God {Ram), they sav, is great, but the 
n one of God (Ndm Ram Ndm, or Ram ha ham) is grcatci. 
'J here is abundant evidence of this in the songs. We have aheady 
had : — 

‘ Jlopcat always the Name of CJtul, 

To whoiu thou hast- to go. 1 

The original of which iuns as follows 

* Tim bhoj r ai Hum tin h’dm t 
J'th* tain jtind hvu.' 

These words admit of no double translation and are plain and dear. 
In a song given later, a hermit or saint (jotji) reads a homily 
to a young girl who comes to see him, and in it the 1 Name of 
Go.! * ocem> i.Iuee rimes as the object of worship. Thus she is 
bidden : tiimro nit lilta*/wda ha Ndm, 4 Call always on the. 
'Name of God/ and again, * Japd La to Bhaytvda ha Net. a 
• Keep on repeating the Name ol God.’ She herself says once 
4 Kaho , to luu Bhuywdn ha Ndm* ‘ Say, and 1 will take the 
Name of God/ One of the tubs I have given above, is tians- 
Jated thus : — 

‘lie who repeats the One True Name 
Holds a fiuitful charm end Utcat/ 

The original words are : — 

1 Salt Sdm ik man tar hai, 

Jape sot phal p&e' 

Here we have * Ndm* ‘the Name/ by itaelf, with the epithet 
eatt , true. It is the Name, the True Name, the Name of God, 
that is the charm that will reward him who repeats it. Lastly, 
a song, which belongs properly, however, to formal religion, 
treated of later on, shows clearly the relative position of Nam and 
Rdm in the popular estimation. In some parts of India, Kangia 
for instance, the first of Ghait (March-April) in the place of the 
first of Baudkh (April- May) is New Year's Day, when it is the 
custom for ddms (musicians) to go from house to house singing 
songs in its honour. It is very unlucky for any one to mention the 
day until the I)6m has mentioned it. It is also a custom to dedi- 
cate the firU spring flower seen on a tree to Ndm and the mgqmA 
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to Tl&m. Both these customs are exhibited in the Dorn's New 
Year's song : — 

The first of flowers for thee, O Name ! 

'} lie second, Ham for thee. 

Tho titrii of Cliait brings luck to him 
That heats it first from me. 

O Kii*lma of the tin ban gay 
With jewels fair to see, 

Do thou live on a thousand years 
With thy posterity !* 

Kamjrn . 

The more important words in the original are — 

Pa hi hi p/ntiji tdn A 7 den hi ! 

DA jit mini Ndriiuand. 

which, translated literally, mean 

The first flower thine, O Name ! 

The second name Nfuayau. 

Obseno the canonization, * jihalji,' of the first spring flower and 
the personification of The Name V I am not prepared to explain t ho 
origin of thi-i cult, which, however, is nothing new. It may have 
its origin in the fact that, Ham, with whom Nam is now especially 
associated, was an incarnation of Vishnu, to repeat whose thousand 
names (Stihmirn-ntima) was an act of virtue from all time. That 
Vi.shnu himself was long ago connected with ‘The Name* is shown 
by his Sanskrit epithets of Ntimi and K dma-ndmika. 

Hitherto wc have been dwelling on indications of the mental 
religion of the Northern Indians, but ritual or formal religion ne- 
cessaiily occupies such a large portion of the popular attention 
everywhere, that it has in all parts of the world — as it could not 
fail to do — given rise to some of the grandest efforts of popular 
poetry. Such a one is to be found in that very unlikely place. 
Dr. Fallon's Dictionary .f It is so fine, that I cannot help rescuing 
it from the corner of one of bis pages and presenting it to the 
public in a more readable form. Every one knows that t lit? pil- 
giim women dip nine times in the Ganges, as a ‘ good wni k ’ to- 
wards salvation. When doing so, the Pi'trbifi rustics sing the 
following : — 

GaNOA KE NAC JFTAKoLB. 


Rddhd t piudrt he ! 

Lend jhakole thande ntr lr f 

* An explanation of the mixture mixed np with Ham.'. Ail instance 
of the legends of llama and Krishna of this mixed worship of llama and 
will be found later on. Krishna has already occurred in these 

f Article S jhakold . songs, and an explanation of it will be 

1 The worship* of Ba.lhA is con- fo »V d ,iuder a lale 80U 6> where it 
nected properly with that of Krishna, a 6 am occurs, 
whose mistress she was. Here she is 
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Rdm / Jamnd use, Oanga pari, 

Aur hick bn he daryao. 

Rddhd piydri he l 

Pahld j haloid mere Rdm Id, 

J in yeh sarisk' updt. 

llddhd piydrt he ! 

Diijd jhakold mere bdp kd, 

Jin mdndhd chhardyd. 

Rddhd piydrt he f 

Tijd jhakold mert md kd, 

Jin bojh-mart das mds. 

Rddhd piydrt he ! 

Chautkd jhakold mere bir fed , 

Ham upje ek oddr. 

Rddhd piydri he ! 

rdnchwdn jhakold mere bahan kd, 

Jin god khildi. 

Rddhd piydrt he ! 

Chhatd jhakold mere saswr kd, 

Jin hiydhe do dal jor, 

Rddhd piydri he ! 

SAtwdn jhakold mere sds kd % 

Jin saunp diyd ghar bar . 

Rddhd piydri he / 

A thwan jhakold mere jeth kd t 
Jin bdnt liyd ahar bdr. 

Rddhd piydrt he f 

Nawdn jhakold mere purakh kd , 

Jin Ide the sir dhar mor. 

Rddhd piydri he ! 

While being an earnest admirer of the immense research exhi- 
bited in the Dictionary, no one can more deeply deplore than the 
present writer the execrable and inaccurate doggrel in which Dr. 
Fallon has chosen to translate his quotations and the frequently in- 
felicitous choice of his illustrations themselves, but in this instance 
he has risen to the occasion and given a translation as admirable as 
the song itself — 

The Nine Dips in the Ganges. 


B4rih& beloved, I pray, 
Blessed be my dip this day. 


The Jaranft hither lies, 0 lUm, 
Beyond does Ganges flow, 
Between them slide the waters calm 
To dip in them I go. 

R&dh&, beloved, I pray I 
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To P&ma first, our women’s pride, 

Wlio made me and can save, 

1 plunge my head beneath the tide 
A blessing while I crave. 

. ‘ beloved, I pray ! 

My second dip’s my father’s claim, 

Who gave me house and store ; 

The third is iujuy mothei ’a- name. 

Who ton months travailed Rore. 

liadhd. beloved, I pray ! 

My next my darling brother hath, 

Whom wiili me one womb bare ; 

Then darling elder sister that 

Nursed me with tender care. 

Had ha beloved, I pray ! 

Sixthly, my husband's site, f«»r thee, 

Who both claim gathered near, 

Our Inumes joined by taking me, 

I dip in water clear. 

Had lm beloved, I pray 1 

Next is my husband’s mother’s due, 

Fm- me the house resigned ; 

The eighth his eider brothers who 
Halt his to us assigned. 

Jiadhd beloved, I pray I 

Last, though not least, for thee, my pride. 

To whom mv joys I owe, 

I plunge my head beneath the tide, 

My grateful l«»ve to show. 

Bad ha beloved, I pray ! 

Unfortunately none of the songs I have succeeded in collecting 
rise to anv thing like so lugli a level as this, and, as they relate 
to customs of a diveise character, they can only he presented in a 
somewhat, disconnected form. Here is a common-place Jitile 
catch, sung by pilgrims to the sacred streams : — 

To-day must. I bathe in the Ganges ; 

To-day must T bathe in the Jumna : 

" Bathe in the Ganges ; 

Bathe in the Jauinft ; 

To-day must I bathe in the Sarju. Panjab. 

There is a song, or rather hymn, sung on the occasion of a 
birth in a family, that is worthy of record and is fine in its way. 
It came to nle from Kangra, but, excepting two dialectic words 
in it, the language is Hindi, and it is more than probably an im- 
portation from Otidh. The custom is, whenever a birth occurs 
in a hou^e for ddms and musicians, such as hijraa , * and other 

* Eunuchs, who go about the Pan- births, &c. Their fet is usually a 
jab aud North-West Provinces dress- rupee. They appear to be dying 
ed up as women. ge»eraT1y not less out ; at least, all I have seen are 
than three together, with a drum, and old people, 
earn a liviugby attending weddings, 
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harpies, who scent a fee on these occasions, to collect there find 
sing congratulatory songs. It is wonderful how these people 
Fconfc out a \>irth, so much so, that I have thought, of employ- 
ing them as registration agents. About the commonest and host 
known song, which is also rather inappropriately sung at weddings, 
is that here given. It is spirited and curious, ami bears a resem- 
blance iu more ways than one to our own Christmas hymns. It 
describes the birth of llilma Chandra, the great hero ami incar- 
nation of god (Vishnu), the god, in fact, of many parts of India, 
and god pttr excellence in the Sikh theology.* His earthly father 
was The celebrated King Dasaratha, now known popularly as 
Jasrat R ii, and his mother was Kausalva. The song describes 
the hii;h as according to the umiuI modern customs. The child 
Ram C bandar is born ; Ja- rat Ilai, and Knusalya are delighted ; 
the nurse takes and washes him ; the barber comes (as is proper) 
to plant fresb fifth grass for luck, while his wife summons the 
neighbours. Tne child’s old grand-aunt brings bun bis fii^t 
clothes, as is also proper and right, since it brings luck ; bis aunt, 
is the first to bold him in her arms, ami last, but not least, his 
father distributes presents to the poor, while the family priest 
cumes prowling mund for his dues. The name of the aunt, 
however, is Snbhadid. Now Subhadra was never the aunt of 
Rama Chandra, but the sister of Krishna, the great god of so 
many of the Hindus, and also an incarnation of Vhlmu. Here, then, 
we have another instance of what is so common and puzzling 
in modern Hindu folklore, the mixture of classical legends. I 
have pievmusly given two songs, which also mix up the stories of 
Rama and Kii dine The confusion may have arisen thus: both 
are ‘God ’ and both tavoiitc subjects of song : and besides there 
were three hums, ,dl supposed to be incarnations of God. They 
lived evidently in different ages, and probably in the following 
order. Parasu llama, axe Ram, root-and-branch Rdm, the 
champion of the priests (Brahmans) against the w'arriors (Kshatri- 
yas) ; Llama Chandra, gentle Rflin : and Bala Rama, strong 
RAm brother and companion of Krishna. Bala Rfl.ni a and Rama 
Chandra have probably been mixed up in popular songs, and there 
is nothing unlikely in this. It is a simple mess compared 
with some the bards have got into. The song runs thus : — 

O let uk Bing the father's joy in songs of triumph gay ; 

A sonis benn to J..sr:it ISni, a son is born to-dav. 

Itight gladly now ci>i«hh forth the nurse to bathe his father's pride. 

And Binding sleeps iCausulyfl now, H&in Chandar by her side. 

O' let us sing the father’s joy in songs of triumph gay ; 

A son is born to Jasrnt ltai, a son is bom to-day. 

* ‘ Right ladly doth the barber gay, plant fresh grass in the ground, 

And smiling goes the barbei's wife to call the neighbours round. 

zr a * ■ - ‘ ' 

* Vide Adi (iranth. Tiumpp’s translation jpawim. 
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O let us sing tlie fntlierV* joy iu pongs of triumph gay ; 

A sou is bora to Jasrat Jiai. a son is born to-day. 

Illicit gladiy doth the gi.uid-aiint bring a coat and he.td-dresa meet, 

Aud smiling doth Siihbfuli& take and kiss lier nephew sweet. 

O let' us sing the father s joy in songs of triumph gay ; 

A son is born to .Tasrat Ilai, a fon is horn io-day. 

liight gladly doth king It ii gives gifts to them that need, 

And smiling now t he luiuw-piitst com*** to uiko ins custom d meed. 

A son is horn to Jasrat Jiai, a son is bom to-day ; 

O lei us sing the futhur’.s joy in solids of tinunph gay. 

Kanrjvct. 

A slmrt little semi-religious catch from Kangra ill list 1 ates inci- 
dentally the bill men's nutioha ol’ conjugal obedience. A girl goes 
to a temple to pray, but the g*»d .sa.NS he will not listen till she 
has learnt to ohev hoi husband. fcJlie goes away and presently re- 
turns and sings— 

ll:«ik ! 1 have learnt ohcduwo to my lord, 

Forgive me now my «>in& foi in\ leward. 

Kangra. 

One of the prettiest and most widely-?* -read customs in North 
India is the swinging m Net wan (J ulv-A \.;u*t), when the rains 
ate usually at their height, m honor i 1 iiri'dma and RfilhA 
It is done for luck apparently, much as our Christmas pies are 
eaten, and seems to have uo ulterior object. Eveiy one who wishes 
to he lucky during the coming } ear must swing at least once 
during tidtvnii. Like most customs of this suit, it is confined 
almost entirely to women and children, \vle»so swings may he seen 
banging from the blanches of trees in every garden and along the 
road hides, by villages, bazaars, and dwellings Connected with this 
is the Doll Fair (Guriinh I'd meld) came 1 on dining the whole 
month of iidwini, ami with the same object of procuring good luck 
in the future. Customs diller in vaiious parts as to the manner of 
conducting the fair, hut in Kangra every man, woman and child goes 
at least once, to the river side during the month wearing a doll at 
the breast. The visit to the liver side must be on a Sunday, 
Tuesday, or Thursday, and must have been previously fixed on by 
a kind of private promise or vow. Arrived at the river the doll 
is thrown iu, and the superstition Is, that, as the dull is cooled 
by the water, so the mind will he cooled (eased) by the action 
during the coming year. There is a song sung on these occasions 
by the children/ having allusion to the advent of the wagtails 
as a sign of the time for the Doll Fair having arrived. It is also 
sung in the tSdwan swings : — 

Fly, fly the wagtails so : 

Mealier, ’tis the rainy month ; 

Mother, 'ti* the rainy mouth, 

Y.« l .}" 1 mother O. 
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Fly, fly the wagtails so ; 

Mother, we muBt go and swing ; 

Mother, we must go and Bwing, 

Yes, my darling, mother O. 

Kangra. 

Of course, so prominent a custom could not escape Dr. Fallon, 
nud lie has two allusions to it : one of them* he translates 1 note 
suo in a way that makes one shudder. 

“ August is come and tij is come, 

The Bwiug just put up now, Ma ! 

Gay colds of colors live now dye 
And twist for us dear Ma ! ” 

The other song lie notices is really pretty for a rustic one, and 
to it he appends, as usual, one of his halting tenderings, I give 
it in the vernacular, and have been tempted to translate it in my 
own way into verse. For who is not tempted to improve on l)r. 
Fallon who reads him ? Those who wi>h to read t lie original 
rendering will find it in the Dictionary under jhulna 

Piijii hoie, fan main I ham ganUt ; 

SatUthi hole ton don mant/trrt ; 

Xhavk rang alt mnjht chthtdii kaun rangd titf 
Jut ho / j/tnUi jhftlnn main a is rung? 

Kaitu / pug jo/ tin main kit. sang ( 

JUeii birhu jai at uniting ^ i/iut l*tgd ko kaun buld de f 
O had my love been here, a swing-frame had been mine ; 

Were but, my husband near, swing lope* he would entwine ; 

But who is with me now, a bright gay dress to dye ? 

"With whom, foot pressed to font, could 1 in concert swing? 

O say, how could 1 now enjoy the pleu*titii>g / 

They kill my joys to-duy who bring nut in} love nigh. 

One little song illustrates the frequent Indian spectacle of a wife 
going to the village temple to pray for a ^oi», hut the most impor- 
tant point to be noticed in it is the way in which the ‘ Clod' is 
spoken of. Here be is evidently t he idol, the concrete personal 
God, — tiie saint as he would be termed in the Greek and human 
Catholic churches — a being very different from the shadowy 
Almighty Ruler of the songs first quoted. 

Mahadev is angry, dear, 

And wants a little kid : 

When you've southed hiu anger down, 

He’ll do as you may bid. 

If you want a little son, 

Soothe him now, my beauteous one ! 

C/tamba. 

The capacity of the superstitious mind to take worldly advan- 
tage of irs own superstitions, while believing in them', has becu 
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before alluded to. It is not confined to India, and it would be 
bard to say that the Italian brigand, who is notoriously super- 
stitious, does not believe in priestly absolution, because he would 
be quite alive to the ail vantages of getting it cheap. This state 
of things, of course, leads to all kiuds of satire, and the ironical 
ballad, which tells of a highway mutderer — brigand they say in 
Europe, dacoit and thug we call him here — in Italy settling 
the pi ice of absolution with a priest as a matter of business. 

Let’n see ! five ciimes at half-a-crowu 
Exactly twelve and six. 

has probably more truth in it than one would suppose at the 
first blush, though it would be no proof against the firm 
belief of both parties in thu .efficacy of the absolution granted. 
This peculiar condition of the mind is thoroughly understood by 
the common folk in India, though its iccoguitiou lias not ap- 
pnientiy affected the belief in the superstitions involved, except 
among the educated and moie thoughtful of tlie men (for the 
entile mass of the women of whatever class may be fairly classed 
a- among the ignoiant.) An aveiage native will still allow his 
Mile to visit the neighbouring slnine, ostensibly for worship, 
though all his songs and savings abundantly toacli him that there 
is no more liuit fill source of intrigue and domestic mischief. As 
to the women, poor tilings, many of them arc only too glad of the 
outing, and while, no doubt, they religiously perfuim tlieir worship, 
or vow, or whatever it is, they amuse themselves en route, and, 
if theic is an intiigue, then is the opportunity. 

bedecked aiie ernes to worship MaliiHev ; 

J »t decked idie guen to worrdnp Mahadev : 

II vi cakes of oil she offers .MaLa iov ; 

Her v.tkvrt * f oil she otfeis Mahadev : 

Her butter-cakes she oilers to her love. 

Kangra. 

This was given me as from Kangra, but it is in pure Hindi, and 
fto must he an importation. I have reason to beiieve ii to be 
generally known. The point is that the girl has two kinds of 
cukes for the god : * tel hi kacham i\ oil cakes, nasty and par- 
ticularly indigestible things, and (/hi ki kachaui i, f butler -cukes, 
pleasant and wholesome food. However, in the end the god 
gets t he oil and her lover the butter-cakes, and it is to see him, 
not the god, that she goes t chama chcimaj 6 tinkle tinkle,’ as 
the song Buys : ‘ chama* is the noise caused by the anklet bells 
in a native girl's holiday dress. 

Another song illustrates the same idea, though describing a 
sepai ate custom. Known all over the Punjab, among tlie lower 
classes especially, there is a very celebrated saint called Gugga 
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This CuggA was a KSjpftfc hero who stemmed the invasions of 
Mahmftd of Ghazni and died, like a true Rajp&t, in defence of his 
country, but by the strange irony of fate lie is now a Saint, 
woi shipped by all the lower castes, and is as much Musalman as 
Hindu About Kangra there are many small shrines in his honor, 
and the custom is, on the fulfilment of any vow made to him, 
for the maker thereof to collect a< many people as he or she can 
afford, for a small pilgrimage to the shrine, where the party is en- 
tertained for some days. Such women as arc in search of a 
holiday frequently make use of this custom to get one: witness 
the following — 

Come, let us make a little pilgrimage to Ciugga : 

Coiue, let us make a little pilgrimage to (bigg a. 

Sitting hv the roadside and meeting halt the nation, 

Let us sooth our heat us wi»h a little conversation, 

Come, let us make a little pilgrimage to Cuircii. 

Kangra . 

Somewhat to the same purport is an amusing, though in the origin- 
al somewhat coarsely worked out song from the Punjab, hut again 
in Hindi, pure and simple. A gill goes to a hermit (joryi) 
evidently for amusement only, but in the end she has to sit down 
and listen to a regular sermon from the old man. The ‘ theology* 
of the sermon, it will be perceived, supports the idea of the Hindu 
mental conception of a single God, this time in the original called 
Bkagwdn , the Blessed. 

Maiden. — Body and soul intent on things above, 

Pray how can such us you know ought of Iovo f 

Hermit. — Out skittish beauty ! Such as yon, my dear, 

Disgrace the hermit yon may chance to near. 

Maiden . — To pay a visit to ymir Holiness 

Is all I wanted, neither more nor le>s. 

Hermit. — In beauteous garb you come with accents sweet : 

Are these then offbiings for a hermit meet ? 

Maiden. — Why not believe ? I came for nothing more 
Than to learn something of your sacred lore. 

Hermit — Then, sit you heie and take a little rest, 

And call always upon the Name tha;’s blot 

Maiden . — Bali ! He’s like nil men in this woihl no blind ; 

Just when on- wants, they never will he kind. 

Hermit— Each of us wants what in his way may fall, 

And no one seeks the common good of all. 

Hu\e patience, and be all yuui life the same, 

Calling always on the Blessed Name: 

For in the end to Him von surely sro. 

And none will save you in this world of woe. 

Forget Him not and keep Him in your mind ; 

Foi this was icasoii given to our kind. 

All here are strangers, no one is a friend : 

This world’s a dream that soon is at an end. 

Let duty be \«m comrade at the day 

When tiie end comes and Death calls you away. 

Punjab, 
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I give the words of the homily in flic vernacular, so that the 
reader may j u Igc tor himself of the value of the trauslatiou. 

Jogi. — Jo JMe sah hain mat lab kc ; 
hot milt hi I ant are sab fee. 

J>h Iruj kar. turn karo yeh kdm % 

Japd karo Jinarptum kti Nam . 

Or //■ ?/,s7if s ti Hat hi gaud 

K>st nr art fun is }d(f men bachdna . 

Mat hJuUo % tiini kar Jo sndh % 

1st It kt trail wilt fan bllJh. 

Sab Inguite, ko< nalua up /id / 

Yeh jag sard rain kd supad, 

Jo karn/ kar Jo , fan sangt. 

Da: jab d-pukreyd Frangt. 

Dai Fraiifjl which literally means * the English messenger/ 
used fur the ‘ Messenger of Death f is a notable expression and is 
an imliiect compliment to the overwhelming power of the Eru^- 
li*h in India. It is not an isolated instance of the use of the wtml 
* Front fl* or ‘ Amjrczi ' to mean tin* all-powerful, e. tj %i Auyrez 
Bah&ilur ki duitfii / i 1 claim t ho protection of the all-powerful / 
‘I tin ow myself on the mercy of the English' is a common 
phra-e. And again 1 Lyid Fravtji,' ‘English imprisonment/ is 
used for imprisonment from which there is no escape, imprisonment 
that must be gone through. 

The next subject that claims our attention is love, the unfailin'* 
souice of song all the wot Id over. The prevailing features of the 
i educated ' Indian love song are far-fetched conceits, vapid ex- 
aggerations and conventional similes, accompanied often with a pru- 
rient indecency that our most fleshly poet would shrink from at- 
tempting. I think there can hardly be a doubt as to the extreme- 
ly low ebb of the prevalent exotic poetry of the literati of Northern 
India. It has scarcely a redeeming point, and, except indeed in 
so far as it rhymes aptly, runs smoothly, and is frequently 
ingenious and clever, it can hardly he called poetry at all. It is 
shocking to think that such empty nonsense can be read and 
enjoyed ”by the educated of a nation. Happily, however, it has 
not penetrated to the unlettered and ignorant, who in India, as 
elsewhere, prefer a vigorous idiomatic rhyme, however unpolished, 
which they can understand and which appeals to their hearts, 
touches on their every day life and feelings and makes some- 
times honest fun and sometimes poetry out of the commonest 
objects around them. The lettered, who despise Nazir, because he 
wrote about mosquitoes, have fortunately no influence on the 
rustic poets of their country, who give us more genuine poetry in 
one of their straightforward manly catches than can be found 
in a page of one of the emasculated jingles, playing upon mere 
words, which their polite writers call poetry and which the educated 
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profess to admire. I have not yet come across one * moon-faci?’ 
or one c rose-bod} 1 * in all the real village songs I have seen ; nor, 
thank heaven, have I seen one instance of the ‘ saffron-hues/ or 
the ‘ incense-laden air/ or the 1 bed of rose leaves/ or the ‘ honied 
conversation/ which seem to be considered necessary in polite 
‘description/ In rustic verse the maidens are not ‘ rose-bodied/ 
but pretty, the children are not 1 pearls ’ or ‘ tulips ' or 'suns 9 
or ‘moons/ hut boys and girls, the people do not feast on 
the whole range ‘of the 3G dishes/ but eat cakes and bread and 
drink water or wine, and the lovers talk uncompromising love not 
inane similes. However, it is not to he infeirod that the village 
love-songs are fiee fioin all faults of exaggeration: they would 
not he native if they were, and we still find people fainting with 
love at. fiist sight, and so on, though they do it in plain language. 
Many of the songs, too. arc silly and insipid. 

Two of the features of Indian exotic and home por try make it 
difficult in these days to piesont it in an English dress. The 
hist of these is t he plainness of the vernacular still in use among 
the natives. A spade is called a spade with a directness which 
shocks us Europeans now. and allusions me made to things and 
facts as a matter of course, which we never speak of now-a-days, 
though our fathers did so not very long since without a blush. 
In tue time of Chaucer it would have boon easy to translate duect- 
ly and accurately any thing we now find current m India. The 
task would not have been difficult in Shakespeare’* day, nor later, 
in the days of Swift ; even Fielding's leaders would not have 
been shocked at Indian songs we should not care to read now, 
and if we did, we should he liable to misinterpret them. Dr. Fallon, 
in his anxiety to present, the native mode of thought and the 
expression of it. exact \y as it is, has boldly rendered over and over 
again this plain language word for word, hut I doubt if in the 
majority of cases lie has succeeded in anything beyond disgusting 
his readers. The natural, and in many instances — as shown by 
tbe public criticism on his work — the lasting impression conveyed 
may he expressed in homely phrase, * What ditty beasts these 
natives are !’ A translator of native folklore who would avoid 
wounding susceptibilities which, however unreasonable, are real 
enough, cannot but omit much that would instruct, and cannot 
but run the risk of a mere partial representation of the real state 
of the case by softening down what ho cannot avoid. Though 
expressions which are offensive to us will not be found in 
these songs, I do not wish it to be inferred even that they are not 
of frequent occurrence, much less that they do not exist in the 
originals. 

The second feature that renders translation difficult is tbe 
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complete difference in the relation of the sexes to each other as re- 
gards love and mairiage in India from those in England. In India 
the marriage is invariably one of convenience, and natural love and 
regard has nothing to say to it. There is no such thing as love 
before marriage, that is, as regards the thddi or brdk, the original 
and real marriage : the marriages subsequent to the original, 
such as the chddar ddlnd or karewd , me on an entirely differ- 
ent footing, and are cursed with the social ban. This state of 
things has had an immediate effect on the folk songs, and as a 
mailer of fact neatly all of them refer to a Jove that is illegi- 
timate ; as indeed, spontaneous love between the sexes in India 
must be. 

Some of i be songs, however, are pure ami pretty enough to be 
admitted into any collection. For instance, this from Kangra : — 

But while the sun is burning so, 

O ! Prince jMuiuoIu mine, 

O how can we our jouinev go. 

Though all my love is thine? 

Be thou the horse ana I the cal’t, 

() ! Prince Mamnlu mine. 

Going together when we part; 

For all my love is thine. 

Thy fond girl's beauty to proclaim, 

O ! lTi Lice JMamoIu mine, 

Be thou the glass and I the frame ; 

For all my love is thine. 

So blooming by t lie garden walk, 

O ! Pi Hire Maiuolii mine, 

Be tlinu the flower. 1 the stalk ; 

For all my love is thine. 

Mixed in the druggists shop so nice, 

O ! Prince Miimolu mine. 

Be thou the essence, I the spice ; 

For all my love is thine. 

K ungra. 

The above may be called an adaptation rather than a translation 
as the similes hardly admitted of exact rendering. I have endea- 
voured, however, to retain the precise spit it of it. In the original, 
which I give here for those to compare with the metrical rendering 
who may cure to do so, the antitheses are finely preserved by the 
near connexion between the things the girl compares herself to 
and those to which she compares her lover ; while all the word s 
for him are, by the arbitrary gender of the vernacular, masculine 
and for her are feminine. 

Dhiip pat tar ttthnt. 

Hue MamoUnrd bo, 

Kihdn kari han riant bdt t 
Muni man tan Liya bo. 


43 
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Turn ghord , ham pdlH % 

Rde Mamoluwd bo, 

Chali rahnge tktiyo sdth : 

Merd man tan liyd bo. 

Turn stsd , ham drst , 

Rdc Mamoluwd bo. 

Bant rahndt goriyd den hdth : 

Mtrd man tan liyd bo. 

Turn chompd , ham mdltt 9 
Rde Mamoluwd bo , 

Khare rahnge iktiyo bdgh ( t edth) ; 

Merd man tan hyd bo. 

Turn Idng , ham ildyacht, 

Rde Mamoluwd oo , 

Bikye Fauedriye den hdt : 

Merd man tan liyd bo. 

Kangra . 

Bright and pretty as is this song, another from the Kangr& 
Hills shows as pure and pleasing a picture of a Hindu wife, 
who there appears as loving and dutiful as one could wish her 
to be — 


0 sweetly called the cuckoo up in the mango tree ; 

Sweet cuckoo of the gardens, hark, O cuckoo, unto me. 

Many a year I've waited for husband coming to day : 

Where are sweetest herbs for him ? O kindly cuckoo, eay. 

Father I'll ask, and mother I’ll ask, and then I'll go 
To where iu greenest gardens the sweetest herbs do grow. 

Father and mother-in-law I'll ask, aud then I’ll go 
To where the aweeteBt herbs in the greenest gardens grow. 

‘Too young, my dear, to gather/ the gardener will pretend, 

But from the old grumbler 1 will coax them iu the end. 

And cakes aud herbs I’ll gather upon a platter neat, 

Spreading them so daintily for my brave love to eat. 

And then I'll make a soft bed and soothe him into sleep: 

Then to- morrow's water bring, my house wife's name to keep. 

Kangra. 

Another again touchingly describes the simple devotiou of a good 
woman who has taken the husband in real earnest 1 for better for 
woj se, for richer for poorer.’ 

All the world is sick to dAy : 

My love would healing give ; 

But, doctor B&ge, he knows not how 
To make the sick men live. 

Oh ! I am wounded sore ! 

*Tis in my heart, my friend, 

That l am wounded sore. 

When men do die shall doctors live ? 

If my love hence depart* 

I, too, will go : I'd rather die 
Thau tear from him my heart. 

Oh ! I am wounded sore ! &c. 
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If bread be dear, we shall not starve 
However poor we be : 

From other*’ leavings I will make 
Cakes lit for him and me. 

Oli ! I am wouuded sore ! &c. 

Though poor we be and clothes be dear. 

We shall not naked go : 

We’ll clothe ourselves in coarsest rags 
Aud we’ll be happy so. 

Oh ! I am wounded sore ! Ac. 

If men abuse and say hard things 
With faces Btern and grim, 

I’ll silent sit, nor answer give : 

I'll bear it all for him. 

Oh ! I am wouuded sore ! &c. 

Kang r a . 

As in the course of these songs I shall not unfrequentlv have to 
give some with a chorus, I add here the first verse of this one to 
show how in the original the chorus or refrain is brought in. 

Piyd merd laid , sdrd jag royt ; 

Na jane sabaj, kihdn jtye rogi f 
Lag rahl chot ; 

Sajan , mere man men 
Lag rahi chot. 

Here are two more catches from Kangra as innocent and simple 
as one could wish. 

As I was going for water on a day 

There came my love and met by the spring ; 

And all my care and trouble fled away 
And like a flower my heart was blossoming. 

Kangra . 

Oh, the house I have built is large, my dear, 

And I have put doors all round, my dear, 

But whether I come, or whether T go 
No love for my heart is found, my dear. 

Kangra. 

The next little song is more quaint than pretty. A girl at a 
fait wants a golden-friuged fau aud promises anything to her 
lover to get it. 

Oh, give m e the golden-f ringed fau ! 

Oh, give me the golden fringed fau ! 

And, iudeed, I’ll love no other man. 

I promise : so give me the fan. 

Oh, give me the gold -tassel led fan I 
Oh, give me the gold •tassel led fan I 
And I will speak to no other man. 

I promise : so give me the fan. 


Kangra . 
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Here is a case of love at first sight— 

Ho cave rue but one wicked look, 

And with it all my heart he took. 

Kangra, 

One song is more vigorous than poetical in describing the unal- 
terable resolves of a girl quairelling with her lover. 

You heartless wretch, I'll speak to you no more : 

1*1 1 stab myself and die. 

You heartless wretch, I'll speak to yon no more : 

I'll stab myself aud die. 

Kangra. 


Some of the love ditties seem to have no particular point in 
them beyond being something to sing — 

What shall I do ? or whither shall I go ? 

My love is nowhere to be found. 

Searching in evety place I cannot find 

Him, who my heart in chains hath bound. 

Kangra 

Oh, when I saw your swept, sweet fact* 

It made me mad 1 vow, 

For when I heard your silvery laugh 
My tears began to flow. 

Kangra. 

The illegitimacy of so much of the love in India has been above 
remaiked. Songs in allusion to it are by no means wantim. 1 . 
aud are usually untranslateable. One I have is simple almoi-i 
to inanity. 

Oh, with bewitchment my heart he won l 

Oh, with bewitchment my heart he won ! 

Ah, with bewitchment, my heart lie won ! 

And .all my friends and family arc* gone ! 

Oh with bewit-hment my heart he won ! 

Oil with bewitchment my heart he won ! 

Kangra. 

Another reminds one of the vigour shown in the grand old 
English song, * Once J loved a maiden fair/ in which, when the 
maiden will have nothing to say to the bard and deceives him, he 
turns round on her with, ‘ Once I held thee dear as pearl, Now I do 
abhor thee/ 


0 ! how could you your fond love give 

To such a one as he ? 

A free- love known to all the world 
And friend to nobody. 

Kangra . 

And hero is another much in the same strain — 

1 made a mistake when I gave you ray love, 

And for mv reward I have ruin's smart. 

1 made a mistake when I gave you my love. 

For 1 was too true and gave you my heart, 

And you in the end played a stranger's part. 
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1 made a mistake when I gave you my iove : 

I made you a bed with soft flowers htiown, 

And you took my love but too plainly shown. 

I made a mistake when I gave you my love. 

Kangra. 

The song I have kept to the last touches on the same subject, 
aud its cool effiontry is instructive and amusing. A country girl 
lias been married oil by her parents, but her old lover tells Tier 
that that need make no difference, and reminds her that by custom 
she must return for a while to her parents at six months, and again 
at a year after her marriage — 

What is this that I hear ? 

They have married von, dear : 

And what if they have, love ? 

Come to me, Ko*y-cliceks ! 

Come and meet me and go, 

For my love you must know r 
When you come home again, 

Come to me, iiosy-ckeeks ! Kangra. 


R. C. Temple. 



ART VI.— ARE INDIAN MISSIONS A FAILURE ? 

V ARIOUS unfavourable opinions are expressed in India con- 
cerning the thirty-live missions and nearly seven bundled 
missionaries at work among the two hundred and fifty million non- 
Christians throughout the Empire, from the unqualified belief, 
coming down from the old, conservative, East India Company, 
that they should be officially suppressed, as endangering her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the East, and the statement of such papers 
as the llnuloo Patriot, the organ of “educated” Bengal, that 
“ On istian missionary labours in India have practically come lo 
a dead-lock, and our couuti vmen are m*i therefore particulai ly 
anxious about them/’ to the general commiseration and sceptical 
contempt and ridicule of ceitain leading newspapers under the 
editorship of English 41 Christians,” re-echoed by the average 
Anglo-Indian and English-speaking Babu up and down the land, 
whose chief moral nmiushmonl is Ruckles t% History of Civiliza- 
tion ” and the works v>f Theodoio Parker. It is the pm pose of 
this ]>aper, therefore, in order to furnish a plain, brief statement 
ot facts, and correct such erroneous opinions ; to notice, first, the 
dii ect progress of the Indian Native Church; (1), in numerical 
suvngtii, aud (2) in morals ; secondly, the educational progress of 
illusions in India, school statistics and influence, and the indi- 
rect influence of the missions of the land ; and lastly, the 
assonance of their ultimate and complete success not only in this 
Indian Empire, but. in the whole woild. 

Direct 'pragmas of the Native Church . — In numerical strength. 
First, as regnvds periodical statistics: — The statistics of the Na- 
tive Chuich have been taken from time to time, allowing maiked 
success in the eftoits of missions to Christianize the laud. In 180 i 
tlieie were in the Protestant Native Church, in the whole of India, 
97 native ordained agents, 24,976 cormnuuicants, and 138,731 
native Christians. In 1871 these had increased to 226 ; 52,816, 
and 224,258, lespectively. In 1875 they had still further Increased 
to 311 ; C8,689, and 266,391. The general statistics so far as taken 
in 1878, revealed 300,000 native Christians, and Bodley’s Indian 
Missionary Directory for 1881 tells us, that there arc to-day, 
throughout India, fully that number of natives who arc adherents 
of the Protestant faith. The Roman Catholics claim above 
1,000,000 souls as belonging to their commuuiou, and the Syrian 
Church numbeis some 600,000 ; so that, without exaggeration, 
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the statement can ho made, that to-day there are 2,000 000 native 
Christians in India. Next, as regai (U local statistics : — The in- 
crease of the Piotestant. Church in pai ticnlar localities is interest- 
ing, as showing the success of missions in India. The success of 
missions among the ahoiiginal tiihes of South India during the 
past three years has been tiuly remarkable. In the Nellore 
district the American Baptist Mission lias t he great responsibility 
ol building up into a new Church 00,000 converts, who have al- 
most all come over in the last three yoais. In Tinuovelly, in 
10. 000 natives joined the mission of the Society for the 
I’mpngntion of the Gospel; and during the same time 11,000 were 
baptized by the Church Mission Society. In the Ougole mission 
field 1,000 candidates came forward in a single day, and in three 
months 1 000 had joined the mission and were baptised in the 
name of rlu; Holy Tiinitv. In Tinnevelly and the Telugu coun- 
ti\ ahme t>0,000 souls lieeame* Chii^tians m 187.S. In the Nuith- 
AV* st l*i evinces, dining the dread** between ISOI and 1872, the 
C hi i^tian community nearly doubled. In On* ill the increase was 
175 per cent. ; m the l’mijah, til per cent. ; in Central India, 
4<»0 per cent. The Cluistian^ of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
Minion, dining that, decade, gained 500 per cent. In South India, 
where missions have had the greatest success, the increase had 
been comparatively rapid, lhmiig the time between the 
Ootaoamund Missionary Conference held m 1857, and the Banga- 
:eic Conference in 1870, or m about two decades, the church 
had increns(Ml thieefoid, namely : incicase of native ordained 
agents, 180 ; communicants. 11,000 ; baptisms. 03,000 ; and of 
iinoaptized adlieients about 95,000 ; showing a total of 200,000 
baptized Christian* and 127.500 mihapttzed adherents, t lie 
whole amounting to about one per cent, nt the population. The 
increase Iiad also been steady. In 1857 there were 05,000 na- 
tiw Chiistians; in 1S(»J, 125.0(H); in 1871, 192000: m 1878, 
5127,500; and in 1880, 330000, which shows an meiease, m four 
veils, 1 s 5“ -0 1 , ot 510 000; in leu \e:us, 1801-71 ot 70,000 ; 
and in ten years, 1871-81, of 13S.000. Fmiliei. tlie increase 
has been general. A,s shown in the table Im-idw. giving the 
increase in four principal countries dining the twentv-one ytars, 
between the two South India Missiouaiy Conferences : 


Country. 

1857 

1HT8 

Increase. 

Tamil 

... 75,000 

172.0(0 

07.0' *0 

Ti.-learn 

... 3.800 

83,000 

70.200 

Mai ay a Ian 

... 0,000 

34,000 

24,000 

2,300 

(/.uiareae 

... 3, ‘200 

5.500 


Finally, to consider the rate of increase. There are two wavs in 
which this rate can be viewed : first, compared with the Chustiuu 
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o'mimunify itself. ami secondly compared wiili i Iio whole population. 
Compared with she Christ i;m community, \\i* find, licit, ft*>m 18j<f 
i«> 18(»l the rate of inciease in the Ihotcstaiit Chinch m Imlia 
was 00 per ivnr., ami from 18(>1 to IN71 the late *’;is til ]>«m cent., 
while <lnrino tin- last decade, fiein 1^71 to l.sM tin* 1 0c has been 
til> p»T cent., ami thoie seem^ to he evm v pi.^p. ef iha» this into 
will increase more rnpidh m ilie future. ('••iiipunie *h* ^uli 

the whole popukition, we a^e« , ira!u that in Sent h I mi, a the native 
Chiistians of the lYoto^ant < "ii'ii i-ls amount to nnil\ one pi l 
cent, of the w hole populu r ion, ami, taking » } j < - on'iie Christian 
community of ail India, — IViiK'ant., Ih>m m Caliche*, anti Syii- 
.v»c- as om bo iy, — ti -v .mi-'tiia t * in-.nl> • • ^ p-r ie*ii ,»• 1 In- cm ie 
popul.irii.ii of t he < Uipin* Jt in:i\ increase ; in hue .. . \ tin* above 
s.atisiiC" to -Tate, that m-.ui\ al. due oil 000 naii*. » < 'i.fstnn- he- 
h t o rhe Pi on vi ft t n 1 1 ii ; • « ii.,\i- he.-n coil V'-i in j 

(lum.o the hi-** m 1 v » - i 1 1 v \» 4 i ' on*; t-.at \e»\ \e.»i -i..a\ ■* meira-M d 

litimh* »’s ef .U'O’^’.'ile. 

ll. In liiohlN Tin' oft-iepr-. e; and 1 n *-*1 Ijii'ir i a--t l 

lion of halt *•*. pt.» al and ii i-lo-med -M Ie Chi i**J i.iii-, that 
Tiler*- if tv t* \ o * I V - \ h: >l «u 1 1 * U: iiul'iS, 1 i-- , "> , ve In I -. > * .in 

;* I •? M. t.mf .ii" i s', f 1 • j i * .1 ; n^vu-? in the {ni".'', -hiTi-tie- .ami 
new it - * ,*iii s pi . p- i in Onve pom. stem and um:omi>»us in. dun 
' * 1 t’himn.m Mi^.i'iis im.l ini^d* *n.ai i- •* f'lom that mini p:.ua .*i 
lefu-je of tii'if \ ri , ir thoie tt.r< »///// N :i t i v- ( -In mn.iiis m Imii-i 

t !i *y :u\ /b/.m unm one has w<*ll mii<. * Mieh in.t tin 

fl i 1 1 1 it *l i T i v point to some ef tile Waifs and MM\\ \ln* iie'el do-v\*- b* 
el the .Native On: emu e-mmumiy ; ami. t.ikm/ the.i cm* fi-mi 
these lio]t»-less ? iV" r lo-s, ChrM!(“*s Wainbieis they lino. 1 , o* I* j u v' 
upon the whoh* Nin'a e t i i u r< *ii — ;e it tin* Chine, a in Cm Mini: lanus 
liad not tie Couutri pm ts of these to h wall, and :\< v it would he 
l.oiifM ami T.iir t*> '■tamp i in* eii ua« ’•■! (il the Chm«l/ fiM**» whn 
is seen of its weithle-s nn mbem/' \\ hat me tin- facts m tie: 
ease v In shewing rim line .'tat** of tic- X.itnrt mi t i.iii t ’iuirck 

m India, i produce si ; it t m«*nts <d M.me "I tin* i»!d«**i, w i-c,st , ainl 

most expeii* ! e d mi.ssiMtjaiie.s, who dm my a ii M'ience of many 
Aeai^in ili»* iaml, m t he mal-Nt of tin Nativo t ’imieli, have had anun- 
danc oppoitnmtv to know wlieru-if they spi-ak 'J'iie ia.sL .Mis- 
sionary tJonteiciice sar m the city of Jkm^aloiv* in 187!*. In that 
body a committee was appoimed upon llm Native (’Imrch. That 
cominitteo of old and timd inis.-ionaj ics lepoited tlieir candid 
0 |>inioti, that 41 1 lio NaM\o ('liurch had ma le pr.i«ress in othm i ( s- 
p'-cts” besides nnmiiei s. Tin (Jlnist.ian faiiii is )m»\in<r it.sell still 
to be the pow’ei of Ood unto Salvation. r J'ln»so who receive it, are 
thawing ln»m ir new health and life, ami aie niiinifotiiig some, at 
least, of the fiuits of the Spirit in their moral conduct and social 
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condition/' Tim Rev. .1. Vaughan, after seventeen years experi- 
ence iimoii^ the people, testifies: “ As regaids the inoral staudaid 
i.f tin* whole Christian community, corn muuicauts ami non-commu- 
nicant, s, my experitnev- leads me, without hesitation, to aflirm, that 
tiie IS* n t i \ ■ Christians oj‘ ] Bengal ate, upon the whole, as moral, as 
regular ni t h' ir conduct, as is the great mass of nominal Chris- 
tian*. at home/' l)r. (ioorgo Smith, after a residence of seventeen 
\eau-. aftinn- “Of tho great body of the Native Church, it may 
ha s.i id th.it their Clu btianity is much ui the same type as that 
m the iot of Christendom. Neither from our example, nor in 
inn'^ from a consideration of the m tgin and position ot iho Na- 
tive Chri'ik.u convcit*, am tho churches uf Europe and America 
entitlnt to expect n lit gin i «pmiualily than their*, or at present, 
mole rapid and extendi defections fiom heathenism mid Islam. 
Jlidmp Caldwell, whose large pmcural expuieuce in inissiou ail airs 
i. 1 \ * him a right to testify male the allowing emphatic state- 
m< u u lore > he Madias Diocesan (onift-rence in 1 67 *' I main- 
T.in. that in*: C! ii-'finii' f oui Indian Missions have no need # o 
a rusk bom ec/iiipai I '.on with Christian* m a similar station in life 
.e 1 '.mil.'iiv < ii euiii'-t. sliced in fthgiaud or an\ other pint ot the 
a nl-i, Tie* si\io of character they exhibit is one vv Inch those 
*trt ' weil uc< puma d with tin in eanuot mil like. I flunk L do 
■ml (. \ iggtnat.-. when I attain that the\ appeal to me in general 
Iit.-n* Kaetialm.* ami ti.ietn* !e ni';k Cwimiuiate the f.«i lings ot 
i 1 * u ■ i and nioio ix '}i •• : t ' ; 1 t*» ^Mpi iiois am! more uuih-uuaily tem- 
r Kite, moie patient ami gentle. ;m»ic MUMtul m Piovidenee hettei 
ah a ch-gov. i.> vet free li-un M'luioli- i-u«Jti> and in proportion to 
'U * mean*, »in **.- hUrd than Chi '.slums tu England hold. ng a 
iiioa. pociimi* m th. - a*;ai - \de. I d ■■ not mix that lhe\ aiehee 
'u,m impel .keti u.s , .u * am bcuiinl io **.i\ that when 1 have gone 
i\ anvwheu. .'am Mok bin I, tpon the Chii^UainS of tld* couutiv 
•mu a ..-I luce — when i compare them vuii what I have -wen and 
' i! uiu (if C hi i^uaii' in oiiic r countries. I nnd that then good 
«, ; * m i ' i 1 s have left i devpe* uupie^-von on my nuiui than ^theii 
'mjiei lection*.. I do m»t know any piitcct Native Cdiris- 
■ and 1 may aud th a perfect English Ciiiisiinns, if 

in v do exist, must be miniated to he eAceoningly i.uv. 
Such testimony might he multiplied, hut »t is unnecessary 
;e add to liie above in ord»*r to prove tiie point undei cou-uleia- 
*joji. fn connection with these statements, notice tn‘:> Tacts in o\i- 
ience of the moral stability ot the Native Chmen. (Id The 
Native Church is growing in liberality and Lhiistian giving, t ro _ m 
1 I to lMil l he Chinch* gave the sum ot Rs. 9*>. ieS, blit in 1671 
alone it gave llie almost e*|iial amount ol Rs. So. 131, which was 
muie than one liipee fur each coimnun leant. In 16*6, iu buulh 

■ifc 
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India alone, the Native Church gave Its. 75,000. The Church at 
Naguicoil. through the example of one good native deacon, gave 
nearly Ra 1,000, more than the whole Travaucore London Mission- 
ary Society Minion, at the dato of the Ootacammid Conference in 
1857. Dr. Jewett, of the Baptist Mission in Ongole, states t hat 
the new converts contribute about Rs. 400 per month, a tact which 
not only shows their sincerity, but proves their liberality. From 
si review of the Karen Missions for 1877-1878, it appears that the 
people have done remarkably well in the way of approach toward 
general financial independence and Belt- support, the entire appro- 
priations of the home society of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union to tin- Katen woik for the year being Rs. CG,0U 1, while the 
Karen Churches contributed R*. 72,(105 for the pmposo of carry- 
ing on the work of God in their midst. They have also given It** 
7(1,154 towards lands, buildings, and pros- s for the benefit of the 
people. The other fact is tins: <2) The numboi of voluntary 
workers and unpaid agents in the Native Church is inert using. In 
almost all the Native Chinches, there are person** who devote ihcin 
selves to the work of God without paj, while tln-re nn many oiIkh 
who take only what in required U> supply tlio noees-aiies of hh, 
An expi'in need missionary, in an osuv on tin- Native Chinch . 
Had laddie the Bangalore Mis-doiiary Conit lence in IS7l\ lcmaik 
ed We nn indi\ ulnals here and theic riu wing vei} icinnikablo 
*u\ in cvnugcIiMie woik I know such in Travaneorc, ami cm 
icjiorfs sp'ak of otheia whom I do not personally know. I do 
see members of the Church, then, both men and women, engaging 
in voluntary work for Chri>t. I hear of the same thing in Tinuc- 
velly, as when, a shoit time hack, at the annual meeting at Enuig- 
nanapuiam, on Bishop Sargent'* evpre^ing a wish to address a 
few words of encouragement to the volnntaiy workers then present, 
no fiwer than one lmndied and twenty -four men stood up, and 
thirty-eight others ofiered themselves as fiosli volunteers. And 
not only "men, but women too, — women, os I have heard, in the 
Mission of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, being 
even more forward than the men. The brethren in the NdJore 
and Madura Missions hear < mphatic testimony to t hr same effect." 
When sudi ran be >aid of the Native Church in India by candid 
and caieful men, who know whereof they affirm, and when there 
is surii liberality and voluntary work on the part of the mem- 
bership, there must, lie vitality and life, and consequent success. 

Educational advancement and indirect influence of Indian 
Missions. — 1. Educational advancement. There are two phases of 
this subject to which 1 would particularly call attention. The first 
is, the numerical piogressof schools. In the pnpc j i on the “ Pin- 
gross and Prospects of India Mb-sions” prepared b\ that cmefm 
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mi t)i or and experienced missionary, the late Rev. M. A blier- 
of Benares, and read beloie the. A Uuhabau Missionary Con- 
ference in J 872, the statement is made that “in the year 1861, 
them were in all the missions 7o,075 pupils undei instruction ; 
in 1871 there were 122,272, of whom 22, 61 J were young women 
and girls. This show* :m increase of 4U.3G7. in the pievious ten 
years, from 1851 to 1861, the increase was less than 12,000.’' 
In South India, during tin- l,w twenty years, a!! nn.-sionary bodies, 
and especially all missionaries, have become even more deeply 
convinc'd of the ueci-.-Miy and impoitanoc of ("’Jniaian .schools as 
i missionary agency, and especially as the influence of Government, 
sell on Is is, for the most pai r, non-Clnistian. Below are some of 
the comp native school statistics for South India : — 


School* 


Nam her of acholai 

•a. 


w 

1*57. 

187S. 

J uci ease. 

Aii^lo- Vernacular 

.. 

n*.er>y 

13,332 

\ * macular ,,, 


5‘2, 4b2 

24,453 

» ? ll J-t* scl: )Ol;. 

... jyj.*' 


17,2.0 

Total 

... 4.1,340 


55,004 


In. the department of lnghei i du cation between I8dl and 1S7L 
1 G2 1 pupils, educated m Indian mission schools, parsed the l-ni- 
'er.siry Kut i. nice E\amination, old parsed the Kii.-t Arts Kxainiu- 
itmn, 154* took the. ib-gr^e of Kael.**lor of Arts, 18 that of Master 
■ t ArK and (i the deei ,l e of Raclielui of Laws. J >ming the last 
twenty years mission schools have in e\«*i\ way increased t hive- 
mid, ami those who have lceeiw-d their education in them are to be 
• mind in every department, of (io\ eminent service. The second 
phase of this subject is — the influence of mission schools upon the 
•and LLow marked has been their effect (lining the last fwenty- 
Jive years. Jn the language of the (ft nm\d lleriuv, Rang. 

1870, “The influence of mission schools upon the thou- 
sands who pass through them it is impossible to estimate. Rut 
testimony conies from ull quaiter* as to t lie good they effect in 
various ways.” I might briefly notice here some of the ways 
in which their influence is felt There is surely a secular influ- 
ence goes forth from them, as well as from all schools, which 
betters the intellectual condition of the people, aud the masses 
are led onward by them in the path of civilisation to prosperity 
•md success, This is one way in which missions benefit ludia ; ami 
that man must be blind, indeed, who can sec no good in such bene- 
volent institutions. There arc thousands to-day iu India who owe 
their daily bread to the education they have received in inissiou 
schools. And, us the Baugalore Missiou Conference report states, 
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the moral influence <J mission schools cannot lie ovci eslimatcii. 
There are often young men Id U» ten hiikv idolatry and em- 
brace Christianity through the influemv of mi>!on schools, aud 
their usefulness in the nati\e Chinch is far beyond their numbeis 
Aud then, besides those convert*. their i an influence upon the 
masses an Inch is fui good Ideas aix '« eh.iuyed, i-on-cionco *• 
being enlightened, anil a c\ npcui.il ,-oi i is b «ng p'rp:md i*>r t‘w 
leceptiou *»f the w< id of Ch.d. And ’.'no influence oi imv-auii 
schools? is being foil in the nn* i\ o i ’burvh Native ( ’hrispans* aio 
aic being pirpand for the woik hrtbro them. Caiechwis and 
helper* are being educated to cope N\ub iln* thousand forms oi 
ei tor about iIkui. Neaily all the n -i.u gonei limn <•* i,Mi\o 
L.inifuums have received. and a.e tvermr..; ducuMMi in the-o 
school, and, along with socai o knowledge, me being fan Jii vamd 
moral*. Thu- a- tin* (.’im-tian Chinch advances in nniui-u*. if 
will be pivpnred :o take the 1* a 1 m v\\ ihaf i - ge*>d and u*eJui. 
2. Indued influei v e of .MImmuh ■. Km.!< -> thcM* dmci ■uiMoict- 

Avhich are being m.idi Jo the Ciu 'fat. Church m I r*. . Indian 
missions ha n *iarud i :n a *:u,u ndhi no - wh*-** p>vei cairns 

l>u direct 1\ mea u led, hut ui.ah ate t. Him; mightily up>n tie 
gieaf SN-tem- t i the Emphe, and whkh. sflent. gi.id’ia!, and pa- 
rading, roe diMhird to perm . m to and rliah-e the wir>li ma-s oi 
heatheni-on and Isiamism. Among the^e may • »o m-oriom ( 
briefly Oh The sjeneial enlightenment of t i »- • ma.v'cs. Is ir 
not a fact that their sue many tilings in Imiii whieh cannot -tand 
the light, and that the moial and inteilectua’ light pound in bv 
mission pleaching and leaching ha* causid ilmn-amU to 1 
ashamed of many of their social and religious habits, customs 
litcs, and ceremonies and to denounce all laitb in them ; and 
many, although not }\*t bapnzed, art* in telle* luallv continu'd 
the truth of the Christian religion. II any of the bet tm ♦donated 
Hindus and especially those w !io ha\e received tlio moral train- 
ing of mission schools, look with utter contempt upon the super- 
stitious customs of the peasantry, and are now ready to deny that 
they have anything to do with Mich foolish beliefs. The mo*t 
casual observer can see, that even staid, conservative India is under- 
going a great moral change for the better, aud the careful iu<|uiivr 
will find that tins is largely due to the influence of L'hiistian Mis- 
sions. (2.) The influence upon idolatry. During I lie last half cou- 
ntry, marked changes have taken place in the Hindu's reverence 
for his gods, and it is a known fact that not a few have entirely 
leuouuced idolatrous practices, and others only continue them 
through family associations, supeistitious fear, ami caste prejudices, 
not having .sufficient moral courage to avow their sentiments. 
The different sects, such as the Erahnio and Arvasamajas, 
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?m* followers of Ko<«hah Chunder Sen sun! Dayan and Saia- 
■-wali, which in these days aie sepmating fiom the old reli- 
gion, are hut, the result of CJuistian teaching and Clnhtian ideas, 
tau'jht mainly hy (Jhri'tian Minimis and I’tnisrian mi.vdonaries. 
Ai.d these sot ‘i* denounce idolatry in no ambiguous terms. (S). 
Tin* d«*v.*\ i»f cash*. AViiaUvi i he the oau-e, caste, that prosit 
Oiiriital tyrant, I* on lie- decline. Thou-ands sill over the land 
te i if io he a cniid hmden and Ion to ho lid of it. Caste distinc- 
tion' are not held so strongly as they were, and cades me dinning 
in aivi tngethei. Brahmans are found in aunost all put- i lions. 
And ill-* < doomed me free to admit the absurdity and foolishness*, 
n >t to sav hu Initios, of thorn altogether. And has not this 
been largely In v»n&* lit about through the influence of Christian J\hV 
smu« X (I.) Public spirit. Such a thing had almost been crush- 
ed out of the people. They were under the hat of the con- 
«}n“tor m> coiuplcu I\ subdued, that tin iewas no hope, in# amhiiion, 
t." public spiiir htr in the linages. Diet now the people *how a 
d'-'Ue to Irani. There is ineie.i^d popular inqunv after tnuh 
Thought \< being stimulated and ijuicheimd. Wherever missions 
are m progress, justice and moiality increase, and the people 
tlnnk m >re about religion, and many become earnest and sincere 
i in jtiin.’i s. (5). Ti eminent of women. Thiough the inflm nee of 
minions tin* female sex i> being hlesvd and benefited. Women 
and L'irls hy the thousand iir«* being educated mul made compani- 
for, and not slaves of, men. iS.ud a hanu.il Mahommedan in 
Turkov to a missionary — ‘ Yen are light, wo mu-t educate our 
skills : on that depends tin* \ulime of our country. Wo have lost 
our pi, u « amm.g the nations because our sons have no mothers.” 
And, has uni that been Hue in India, and as much among Hiudu.s 
as Maiiomm-alans ' (Jin istimntv is the fiieml and pruicctoi of wo- 
men. It is the purpose of Christian missions to correct tins 
>o( nil ii"li ct, and g : ve woman the place she should occupy. All 
women ar«* now more honoured ; in some places women aie all.oved 
to go abroad, widows m e permitted to re-marry. and ail o\ i r the 
rinpne ihousands of gills an* at school, being prepared for useful, 
independent, lives. These things show the power and progtv.-s of 
C’ln i^tian missions. 

( 6 .) Last 1 3 look at the personal and literary influence of mission- 
ary s. Seven hundred cultivated Ohiistian gentlemen, with tlieir wives 
and families, residing in different places, up and down throughout 
this great, empire, must, in their constant contact with the people, 
exeit an influence upon them for good. Besides that, the literary 
aud philological achievements of missionaries cannot bo overlooked. 
“Since the beginning «d modern missions the Bible has been trans- 
lated into 2LH languages, spoken hy 850.000,000 human beings 
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and distributed at the rate of nearly twelve copies every minute. 
It will not be long before the Bible will be published in every 
language on earth. All this has been done by missionaries. Thirty- 
nine of the languages referred to, never had a written form, until the 
missionaries created it/ 1 

Now, is any one prepared to shut his eyes to all these powerful 
influences at work in India to-day, and pronounce Christian missions, 
by means of which all these influences were set in motion, a failure ? 
Shall Carey, and Duff, aud Wilson, and Sherring be forgotten ? Are 
the more than two hundred thousand boys and girls under Chris-, 
tian instruction not being bettered by it ? And will the learn- 
ing of mission schools have no effect upon their life and religion ? 
Should not the fact be acknowledge that, besides the visible signs 
of progress, there are a thousand secret forces at work by means 
of which India is undergoing a great moral change ? All these in- 
dicate the success of Indiau missions. 

The ultimate success of missions . — I now come lastly to 
assert this fact, that if during the whole history of Protestant 
missious in India, since Ziegenbalg and Piutschau landed at Tran- 
quibar in 1706, or William Carey first set foot on the soil of 
Bengal on the 11th of November 1793, there had not been one 
single convert to the Christian faith, it would be, although natural 
and human, still illogical and premature to announce the failure of 
Christian missions in India. In proof of this, let evidence be sub- 
mitted to a candid world. 

1. Those who pronounce modern missions a failure must 
bestir themselves to prove ancient ones a failure also, for 
modern missions are as successful as ancient ones. As Dr. Murray 
Mitchell said at the Allahabad Missionary Conference in 
1872, "the failure of modern missions is becoming almost 
a stock phrase in certain quarters. I am convinced that the ex- 
pression is entirely unreasonable. Test it by statistics, in so far 
as statistics are available ; and assuredly there is no cause for dis- 
couragement. It would be exceedingly interesting if we could 
state the number of Christians who were in the world in the begin- 
ning of the second century, about 70 years after the command was 
given — “ Qo unto all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature." The number has been calculated at a million, or per- 
haps a million and a quarter. Now, modern Protestant Missions 
maybe said to have commenced only 70 years ago. The number 
of men, women, and children who are connected with these mis- 
sions, and who, but for the missions, would have been heathen, 
could not be put down at a lower figure thau a million and a half. 
Tried, then, even by an arithmetical standard, and compared with 
the missious of Apostolic days, our modern missions are an un- 
questionable success/ 9 
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2. Again, those who pronounce modern Missions a failure must 
first undertake the task of proving the failure of Christianity, for 
missions are not a failure unless Christianity itself is. Those, there- 
fore, who recommend missionaries to give up the work as hopeless; 
should, first of all prove the Christian religion to be false, and 
then, with the downfall of the Christian edifice, will be carried in 
utter ruiu the whole scaffolding of Christian missions. But it is 
a most cucouruging fact that, while the ultimate success of missions 
is wrapped up in the genuineness and divinity of the Christian 
system, the triumph of the Gospel of Jesus Christ in the 
world is most clearly and emphatically revealed. Every knee must 
bow, and every tongue confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord. He must 
reign until lie hath put all enemies under bis feet. The world is 
givcu by covenant to Jesus Christ, and it has been said to Him, 
by Him who hath power to fulfil the promise : — “ Ask of me, and 
I shal! give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for thy possession. The isles wait for his 
law. The wilderness and the solitary places shall be glad for them ; 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. And they 
shall teach no more every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying, Kuow the Lord : for then shall all know me, from 
the least of them, unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord." 

3. God's commands and promises to us concerning mission 
work are an abundant assurance of its ultimate success. The 
marching orders of the Church are: “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature. Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations ... to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you : and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world/ 1 And the additional promise of Him who sends 
His messengers forth into all the world is, that “The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto leaven which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the whole was leavened," showing that the 
silent, hidden, active, pervading, growing, principle of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, as presented by the commissioned agents, will 
spread, and permeate, and overcome, until the whole world is 
full of the glory of God. 

4. As to Indian missions in particular, It may be 
said of them, in the language of an experienced Indian 
missionary, that “the enlarged activity of the native mind, the 
thirst for education pervading large masses of the people, the 
earnestness being manifested in the native Church, the energy and 
zeal and love for souls which some of its members are displaying, 
the growth of a liberal spirit among the Christian communities, 
the increasing number of catechists, Christian teachers, and or- 
dained native ministers — all these circumstances, while irrefra- 
gable sigus and proofs of progress, are also bases upon which to 
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build our hopes for the future/’ I cannot better conclude this 
paper than by using the lauguage of that grand Oriental scholar, 
Professor Monier Williams, with which he concludes his recent 
book on Hinduism : — 

“ Then let the Christian missionary, without despising the 
formidable Goliaths to which he is opposed, but with the quiet 
confidence of a David in the strength of his own weapons, go 
forth feailessly, and with the simple sling and stone of the Gos- 
pel in bis hand, and do battle with his enemies, not forgetting 
to use the sword of the Spirit. Much ground, indeed, has been 
won already by the soldiers of the Cross ; but to secure a more 
hopeful advance of Christianity throughout India, a large acces- 
sion to the missionary ranks of well -trained men, thoroughly con- 
versant with the systems against which they have to contend, 
and prepared to live , as well as preach the simple story of the 
Gospel of Christ, is urgently needed. And far more than this 
is needed, for the complete triumph of God’s truth in India. 
Nothing less is demanded of us Englishmen, to whose charge 
the Almighty has committed the souls and bodies of two hundred 
and forty millions of his creatures, than that every man among 
us, whether clerical or lay, should strive to be a missionary accor- 
ding to tlie standard set up by the lirst great Missionary — 
Christ himself. Let no lower standard of duty satisfy us. So 
will the good time arrive when not only every ear shall have 
heard the good nows of reconciliation of man to his Maker, but 
every tongue also of every native in India, from Cape Comorin 
to the Himalaya mountains, shall confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father/’ 

J, E. Scott. 

Sitapur , Oudfi. 



Art. VII.— THE BISEN TALUK BARS OF NORTHERN 

OUT) LI. 

( Gazetteer of the Province of Outlh, 3 Volumes, royal 8vo. 
Lucknow : 1877J 

T HE valley of the OogrA to tho foot of the )i ills has been 
historic ground from a remote period of antiquity. A 
highly fertile plain, unbroken by a single hill and watered by 
many bountiful and perennial streams, it attracted the atten- 
tion of the Aryan immigrants soon after their arrival, and has 
ever since been one of their principal seats in India. The 
earliest mention of the place occurs in the Vedas, as U^ictra- 
kosala , or Northern Oudli, where Agaslya fust established his 
hermitage, and the sacied spot is still shown to passing travellers. 
According to local tradition Brahma himself invu*.d the primi- 
tive sages to establish his worship in this valhy, from which cir- 
cumstanee the place is -said to have got its name. A pait of it 
was once owned by Vavanasva, a solar king, who claimed to be 
the tenth in a direct lino from the Min. 

Subsequently the whole tract formed a part of the thriving 
kingdom of the Hindu beau-ideal of roval perfection, the hero 
of the llatmiyana. On the partition of Ins kingdom after his 
death, the not thorn portion, including the valley under notice, 
fell to the share of his son. Lava, whoso capital near Sravasti, 
modern Saint. Mihet, is still remembered. Local legends con- 
nect l)ebi Titan, a part of the tract, with Kama, the half brother 
of the Pindus "ho, forsaken by his mother, and knowing no 
father, found an asylum here. 

Who tho successors of Lava were, is not known, but it is 
generally believed that they were fvshatrivas of the solar lino, hearing 
the tiibal name of S«ikyas. Tibetan Buddhist legends make 
them the descendants of seven brothers, who, exiled from their 
native land, found an asylum in the wild, inhospitable Terai, 
and there, in the absence of a more eligible consort, married 
their own sister, and, assumed tho title of Sakya, or tho ‘daring'; 
because they unhesitatingly set aride all conventional marital 
rules, to maintain tho purity of their blood. In time their des- 
cendants spread wide, and established many principalities all 
over the valley. At the close of the seventh century before 
Christ, they owned the whole of Oudli and some tracts lower 
down, probably as far as Benares. But it was the birth of Buddha 
among them at this time that gave to the tribe its highest impor- 
tance. The saint was born near Kapiiavastu, modern Bastf, and 

45 
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for many years of Lis life spent the rainy season in the nronasK ry 
of Jetavana (the Grove of Victory) near Sriivasti. At that 
time Prasonnjit, a relative of his, showed him every attention, 
and erected for his accommodation the monastery in ijuostion. 
Virndhaka, son of Prasennjit, did not accept the religion of his 
father ; he greatly oppressed the Buddhists, and is said to have 
con fin« j d 500 Buddhist virgins in his harem. For the la^t offence 
“it was piedicted that on the seventh day he should he continued 
by fire. To falsify the prophecy, he and his conn spent the da v 
on boats on the pond to the south of the city : but the waters fl* 1 
hack, the earth yawned, and the guilty monarch disappeared in a 
supernatural tlanv\” Klimiuming the miraculous element from 
the stoiv, we have only an instance of some condign punishment. 
mot» j d to a seeed* r. and a break in the continuity of Buddhism in the 
family, which in the case. of a reli'jmn of -;o n cent a growth at 
th n tune wa«* > » y no mean’*. iinphdvdle, < r r*vui r-nnrknh'c. Bud- 
dhism, however, nasi hen on tin* a.-c«-mianr, and coulu not i>e affn 'oi 
by such an accident. Tin' mo asuiy daily r- s.* i-i impot tanco and 
pilgrims by tl ousunds up-m fhnu>ands flock- i to if • very \<\ar, to 
visit, the nn m iinpoi f .ant. sc. .re of their Louis ministry, and en- 
riched ! t o»ra»!\ by l heir coniiihu inns. 

It is ’Mid, that “ at tlie end of the second century B. C. R<ihu- 
lata, tho sixtec , . , h Bmidbist patriarch, died here after Inning im- 
p.'urcd l is M'Ciot lore to the Kind’s wm, Snnghaunndi. ’ Thu 
w« ulj sngL*»»st the i *ea t lint, the 1 ioiim» of Siavasti returned to the 
fold of Buddha at thi- time ; hut whether so or not, the family 
of Prns< on jit continued Buddhists for nearly four centimes, un- 
til the time of Ttiji Vikramadiryn, ar tlie close of the second cen- 
tury. Opinion is divided as to who this Raja was. According to 
some lie was a King of Sdhet Maliei ; others utge, with a con- 
sider d le show of evidence, that, we have in him the Vikrnmn of 
the Gupta dynasty tor it is admitted that Ins sovereignty ext < n - 
iled as tar as Mdiud. The Sikyas, who had hitherto held tlm 
different, pi incipaliiios of '.be Gog id Valley, receded before their 
assailants ; many exchanged their Buddhism for the icligi.m of 
the aggressors, gave up tln-ir tiibal name as suggestive of un- 
pleasant associations, and gradually lost all power and influ- 
ence. In the beginning of ibe 5th century (A. 1>. 403), when the 
Chinese traveller Fa Ilian visited the place, the Sfikyas as a 
dominant race had passed away, and all Buddhist sanctuaries 
were in ruins. Religious enthusiasm had erected monuments 
to commemorate every incident in tlie history of the Saint's early 
career, and many of these were still standing in the city of Ins 
birth at the time of Fa Mian ; but the city itself, according to the 
traveller, “ was a vast solitude, having neither king nor people. 
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Tin-11' wore only ecclesiastics, ami some tons of houses of inhabi- 
tants/’ Two centuries later, ilioiieu Thsang, another Chinese 
ir:i\eller, found it in the same ruinous condition. “II y a dix 
> i lies desert cs tpti officii t uu aspect sauvago. La ville rovalo tst 
rii mines, et I on tic saiL plus tjuolle £tuit i’etendue do son ciicuit. 
Lo palais, <1 ml ex is i ail dans rinterieur do la capitalc, avail de 
ipiaimzii a quinz * h de tour. 1 ! elait entiu/emeul consuuit on bii- 
tjnes. Ses rcstes sont encoio hauls et solidus ; it ost ddsuit depuis 
m s -d<* -ius.” 

’ The hiMoiy of the place for the next four or five centuries is 
almost a perfect blank. Tiadilion dwells on Ceitain uon-liindu 
laces, the Alms, the Bhai > the Thai us, tlie Tiars ami the Dorns, 
us dominant during tlmt period. ami every lelic uf the long fui- 
gotten |> »^L is ii'.ei ih» d to tlmm. It is iinqii' stmnablc that the 
Minus and the Timms weie use n lau , for a time; 1ml the Hindus 
we i e neser until eh expelled, in the management of civil 
business t lie Hindus were so fa: Miperioi to the I> liars and the 
Tin’ll it", that tl ic’ lattei could not do without the former, uud were 
jji.idu.iiiy Mippmnted by them, i'lie history of almost all the 
t id Hindu tamiliea <f the piovmcn I s - moie or less connected 
with the valiant, hut un i ■iisino-h-iike, Minus, Thdrus, and Lotus. 
A Hindu Wih a manager oi a Mliar estate here, ho assassinated 
l.is chief, and becamo the master; a Brahman tlieie had ollectcd 
-iiiy followers, and expelled a Bliar chief ; a Ivshat.riya free- 
i nice, in another place labelled ag lin^t a U liar or a Tnriru, and 
bee ime tbe niliiig powei ; and su on. liice^aut feu Is and fights 
and fait ld« cam tl on fur \eais, culminated in the entire 

(•tell hi n\\ of the aboriginal lace- as d'liiinant powers. 4 * Tire 
people who con 1 1 ihu'ed most, to ilns rew\al of Hinduism were 
tin* Rajputs of the Kalahari-., the J, mi-war, and tlm Risen clans, 
and it is to the liistoiy of the last oi those that 1 piopuse to de- 
lete this paper. 

Thu Lh-ens trace their origin to a Brahman saint of the nam 
of Ahmira Bn.it ta. He was, tin y say. a native of Panehabati in 
M'-uihein India: boin iSannal If). From that place he came to 
Hen ales to prosecute his studies, to which he devoted a long period, 
and ultimately lepaiied to, and settled in, Northern Oudh, 
where ho passed Ins days as a hermit. This is, however, not in 


* A doggroh popular in Oiulli, says under the mime of Khduzadas. 
ihnt in tilts Suiwiupur pargand.** the 11 -uai.iuts of all these non- Aryan 
llliars wore supplanted by the l>hu- r.u.t>e. are still met with, occupying 
duiyAn*, the lihadaiy&ns by Tid s, the lowest stratum of society/ As 
and the Tails by liachgotis, who were ent.:ic village in the lihiugd rij is 

Knjputs originally, but faiucc their now owned In lib a is. 
pet version to Islam ism are known 
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accord with the story of his having married four wives, and of 
the Biscns of the present day being the 115th generation in a 
direct line fiom him. It is impossible in the long run to reckon 
more thau three generations to the century, and there being 
nineteen centuries fiom 45 Sam vat to the present day, the ut- 
most number of generations cannot be mote thau 60, instead of 
115. The saint is acknowledged by the Bisens to bo the author 
of the Suryasataka, a tvntuiv of veises in praise of the sun- 
god. It was composed tu bespeak the favour of the divinity in 
curing hint of toplofty. If so, the saint should be identified with 
the poet of the same name, who is often noticed in San- 
skrit liteft tin e. This poet lived at Avanti, and there encountered 
Sankara Acliarya in a pu’emical debate, lie subsequently 
removed to Kauouj, ami was present in the couit of Sri 
linrsha, and gave his daughter away in mairiage to the 
celebrated poet liana. Tins would place him in the middle of the 
7lh ccntuiy A.J). and 1 see no icavin to assign him a greater anti- 
quity. The tiilo Bh-itta , 4 u profess* >1 of t lie ISanskiit language/ 
show » that he was a bousciiuldci , ami his well-idled zenana gives no 
very sat isf acton idea »»i hi> saintly char.icter. According to Sir 
Henry Elliot. ** Alnji.i Uiiatta, though himself a lc ligious man, was 
not able to v.ni.^iand the solicitations of am'oihon, and taking up 
arms after lemming fiom a piigi image to Uenaro?, acquired posses- 
sion of tin' gleatei pail of i he country between the Ganges and the 
Gandak '* mental Gluts « 17/ 1, p. 42.) I11 Sanskrit literature 

he is always dt&ciihcd as a poet, and never as a Maui, the epithet 
which the Bison* invariably apply to him, calling themselves At mu- 
van- i, or d-^cmiduiits of the uni. It, is said, that, one morning, 
seeing hi"> daughter, just out of he*!, stretching herself in a yawn, 
he extemporiz' d a stanza in which le* compiled her to Cupid uu- 
bei'ding h's •' »»w after a long night's wai faie. Tho lady was great- 
ly shucked at this, a ini cui.voJ li'in to suffer fiom leprosy. Avoid- 
ing fo a Sanskrit llietoiical woik ca led Kdrya-pralasa the cent ury 
of vtises ah»te-.iid cured the ; blit the lii.vns hold that it 

failed, ami hat ihcicupmi the poet cuised the temple of his divi- 
nity at Lain inch to he descanted by Yav&uus, and that none of 
his descendants v.udd \ uit it. A temple is even now shown in the 
suburbs of the twwn of Ualuuich, wii.ch was formerly dedicated to 
the rising sun LUliika, hut now con tarns l lie mortal lemains of a 
Aluharniuadau saint, and is called Ualap.r, and no Bisen ever enters 
it.* The smiy inns that Synd Silar Alu aiid Ghazf, a ncjihew of 

* Tbit* i-, however, limned to liie j utliaii whose only recorded lueiit 
likens only: otbei * Liiud'is well coiibisU of liaving destroyed a great 
as MahotiiTniiilaiH, 11 aa*i* Slee man, many Jiindus in a wanton and un- 
“ make otleiin^* 10 Ibis shm.e, and provoked invasion of tbe teriitory. 11 

implore ibe favour of tins militaiy i>iary 1, p 49. 
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ATnhmAd Gaznavi, was, when on ti j'diad in India, petitioned l>y 
one Kalian Knar for assistance with a view to punish the great 
Baja Sahil l)eo, of Saliet Mahet, for the latter having forcibly mnr- 
ii«*d his cousin to the heihrothud of the former. The S\ ad ac- 
coidingly marched i 1 1 i his troops to chastise the Baja, but was 
defeated ami wounded, and, dying of his wounds at Bahraich, was 
huiicd in the said temple. 

Of the zenana of Mavuru Bhatta, the eldest member, and pro- 
bahly the onl\ one who was obtained by wedlock, was Nagaseuf, a 
Biahman] of t lit* VnHshtlia g*»Ha, and by her be bad Nagesu, whose 
descendants aie now calleit Nugesvnr M isars, and respi cted as Bidh- 
mans of the highest caste in Oudh. The second win* Uaikumari, 
a Uhuinhari. w host* descendants are now icpieseiited by the Ha- 
thuha and the Tainklmi liiijiis. These claini to he of the lunar 
race, because they say the lady belonged to the ince of the famous 
King Ga lhi The thud was a K mini s daughter, and the fomth, a 
Kiijputni, named »Suryapiahha, whose hoii Bisva Sen, was tho 
founder of tin* Bisen clan of K.ijpiits Under the Hindu law' the 
issue of a Jhiihinan by a Kshairiya wemau in the present sinful 
age can only !>*• a Muidhiibhi^ikta ; but the Bison* claim the caste 
of their inatiiaicb, ami call themselves Ksiiati i\ as of the solar lace : 
some piefi'i the lunar line. 

From what has been said a« o\e, it wid be seen that Mayuia did 
not own a petmaneut lmni** at nny one place. The Bisens, however, 
b< lie\e that he sp< nt the Iattn pail of his life in the \illage of 
Iv ikia iir, on the Saia\ n, Tub'd! Nagni, di-ti iet Azamgarh, 14 miles 
to the east of Majhatili. Wlietlnu be bail the wlndt* of hi-> zenana 
here or not, i.-. now hero stated ; but, seeing that his descen- 
dants by Ids ditleicnt w:\es ait- s*paiatid by wide aiea«, it may fair- 
ly ho assumed, that, in moving fiomone place to anuthci, he did not 
cany about all hitf impi dunei.ta. (Vrtam it is, too, that his descen- 
dants by iiis K'hntiiiii wife aie the most picvalent in Majhauli 

alid its lieighb.iui ho.id 

His sun Bisva Sen.i did not succeed to ids estates between the 
Ganges and the Gamlak bm is repotted to have overthrown tlie 
Bhais undei Cli ikranai a\ ana, BAja of Ssrnhi, and established a 
lAj of his own with Majhauli for the siat of his government. This 
lie is said to have gradually extended to the Nepal bills on the 
north, the river Snrayu on the south, Patna on the east, and Ayo- 
dliya on the west. There is nothing, however, to piove that su-li 
was loally the case : and c\en if it he admitted that Bisva Sen did 
form so large a dominion, it is ceitaiu. that, it was not long held 
intact by bis descendant". At a time when every landlord called 
himself a raj**, and deemed the* sole occupation of bis life to be to 
rob his neighbour in order to extend bis own possessions, there 
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could he no stability for nnv Ic-n^t lieuecl period. The laj of Bisvn 
S*ua dwindled away during the reign of his successois, and the 
chief who now represents the Majhauli ldj cannot show a longer 
rent-roll tiian of Jis. 10.000 a } ear. 

The descendants of 13isva Sen constitute the Bison elan. Their 
tiihal name is due to a cm 1 up: ion of the name of their first parent. 
They are recognised generally as good Kshutri\as, and iuteirnany 
with the Samel, Surajhans, and Kalhans JhijmUs, and iccei\e 
daughters fiom G'uuidels, Buis, and inlet i«>r ChauiiAns. 

They have multiplied very e\t» iisivei\ all ovei the valley of life 
Gogia. and as far west as JLin.-ulabad in Cnwnpm and also m K«- 
wai, Kuiari, Kami, Chail, Bata, Khuwagaih and Athaihan, in tie* 
Allahabad district; ("Inhuman in Banda; Bad.apm and Maiiahu 
in Jaunjmr ; Blmdoi. Paudiaaud Athgawon in Benares ; Shadiahsid. 
Poehhotai, Buhviabad ai.vi llaveh in Ghazipui ; M uhninaduLid, 
(Sohna, N izainahad, M.dml and Bhadiiu in Azmiguih ; and ('hillnjiai , 
Salim pur, and Majhauli in Gniaknpur. In Oudh their total iiumh' 1 
was, accoidiug to the Census of 1M»0, lJi.H"! 1 , Socially t hey me of 
much greater impoiiaiice. Ever > w h.re thev hold a hiuh position 
in society, and e'jov the it- port of then n-igh'oius. They 
have divided th *m.--. .ves intu dime leading septs, /*/: , Maji.auli, 
Goial.ii, and llampuri Even sept is r<*pm-t*iiled hv one or 
more chief-, owning exten-;\e u.icts ot land J*m t ht -11 estates, 
or laj. The parguna ot Annan seems to have been one of 
their most, ancient pos^esdon-s. and is named after L'nuant, a 
Bison eiiief, and his d* -Cendant s still hold a number of 
\iilagcs in it, in spite of all the t ffnrtft of the Muhammulans to 
dispossess them. “ One of his descend »utn, accm dung to ttaditiun, 
rendered mditaiv service to Jav Chund m 1 existing Mahmud 
Glim i w (Shei ring's Cables, 1, i) 218). Jn the pre-cut day there am 
in Oudh alone thirteen taiukJdia nf superior rank wi’h the title of 
lidja, aud mnuv, of secondary position a- Tonkins* whmc ancestors 
weie hamns of great power aud influence : a few \\em swept away 
hv the tide of the Mutiny. Of the talukdars of the first iank, 
those of Bhiriga in tlie Bahraich district, and of Mamkapur and 
Birwa in the Gonda (list 1 ict , belong to the v.dl*-v of the Oogri, 
aud ten, viz., Kalakaukar. Dhirgwas, Budii Bhangnnn, IMumuw an, 
Chourasi, and Kandoijit (divnled into lour cMaics,) helong to 
Pratapgarh, in tire southern portion of Oudh. Of the harons who 
have been swept away l»y the Mutiny, the most impoitant was that 
of Gomla. All these are branches of the Majhauli family of 
J3i?»va Sen. 

The western portion of Gorakhpur, which includes Majhauli, 
otiginnlly formed a part of Oudh, hut it was separated from it 
when Gorakhpur came to the East India Company, aud the baron 
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of Majlmiiii , therefore, does not. now repre«ci f ;l talukd^r of Ondh 
l .cuj of Mnjlnuili (or Madhyavali which was its 112 

.jsaS 

o ty .f Wskhpur) was ffiyo.i an ay to one of the predecessor" 
•■f Iho present ."arnct lUji as a reward for enm,. 
somee. 'J ho raj of Aliganj, in the disuiet of Raran’ went fo\ 
Muhammadan for a similar reason, .hough it is profi le that 
;°"'i i ns ease was a euphemism for a V.rcille U 8 

poss.ss.on o M a liars, pi Iiup Mall, another noted el, f ' 
i.eon n sci died the o. It, of a i.ij under a curious cite, m, stance A 
n.eojal servant Kunni hy caste, while engaged one S lin t 
in sl.a.npoomtf ,he her. of his master, d.ow-ily stooped ,„f 
iw(t,iiu(l i<*roi\ I'd on lus furoliwitl ;i i>ritcli of s-m.M t f 

r “.trH "" 1V mM " r - ''•'I'r'.i.L- ™ £ l:z 

It woultl hu with Ins (]i<> ,,'ty to 'ilinw -L no, ’ “* fc 

ceue roval uneMon on his fo.ehead without a ,ij. He aa 'rdirndJ 

bestowed an dare, is miles in cil.-ni. on |;L V sei ' ' ^ 

dt 'Cendanls mm lu.ld it under the title of ]{. R > p, 1 ,,),*,, ‘ ’ ' ll08e 

A l". Vli '*» 1 *"!' MiiH was one Uhiim Sen Ho ,. e 

"owned .0 1 n licit for h„ valour as for Id, pat.ioti-u, He i 

"f v'v.™." 01-1 « i„„ °„C‘ 

-,nu. and hw 1,1s distinguished seivices in (lie |,..fle fi 1 i"'’ 
honoied with the title of Malla, which his descendant in tT" 
Majhauli iaj have ever since homo. His £jroat eiiindson Poll 
Mat I d.d not he, it the antipathy which ids atu'ctols bore 
A.inU thf) Miiliam.ii.i.LuK. He matured him-lt i„ t ho „ , 

«. aces of the Mudims and was highly houo.ed at court ■ Imt ’a! 
Iiffiil li#« w.-is an unflinching Hindu Once wIhmi ’ • at 

i.« -Jcr-i 1.1, u,«i, b,i„, £,»,«" ™ H '7 

'hat, I.Tii mistake his drinking cup had been exchanmd for H,at 
of a Mi. du„ sunabdar. Tins was a pollution which ll 
unuittmoly paused, was inexpiable. He ietun.nl to 'his CfX|J L 

* .». Ci *" w ‘; 1 l, ! s •' ,,n I'hawau, Mall to l, e installed Tiaja i„ L 
place, and lclncd 10 a villaire, mum*d Na^ar to 

7 ,ml " '■[« „„.l usor.^LKiJ' n„ 

•. 1 01 V runs that., when the Emperor of Delhi heard the'newl 
med to soot he the offended feelings of the chief hy showering on 
him many honors, and gave him the name of Islarn Kh.in w 2 ™ 
h s capital Majhauli derived the alina of Salimpur. They were 
however, ot no avail. The resolve, once taken 7 S 
not be set aside, and the MahardjA ended his days as a ’hermit 
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The story, however, as it stands, is inconsistent, and suggests 
the idea of an apostacy which has been euphemiscd by 
Hindu tradition. The Mahaiaj& must have accepted the Mu- 
hammadan name to bestow it on his capital, and, the name be- 
ing still associated with Majhauli, it is obvious, that he did accept 
it. Apostacy from the religion of a subject race to that of a 
ruling one is not, and never was, an uncommon occurrence. 

To this stock of Majhauli belong the leading Bisen chiefs of 
Northern Oudh, and circumstantial and genealogical details are 
given at great length to prove this. It is not worth while lo 
enter info these, but it may "afrly be asserted that the most 
powerful among the Bisons, th u ll.ijAs of Gondii, unquestionably 
belonged to the Majhauli branch. The history of those R£jiis 
occupies a prominent place in the annals of the Bisens, and shows 
clearl}' the character of the enriie dan. 

The present dUtnct of (b.ndi had long belonged to the 
Homs, from whom the founder <»f the Kalahari" dyna^tv wrested 
it at the clo-e of the llhh ■■■mturv. Butins descendants did 
not boll it long. A" the thud or the fourth in a direct lino 
from the founder, we come to the name of Achnlnaravan 
Sen. who is described to have been a great tyrant. “ His 
last act in a career of unbridled oppression was to carry off to 
liis fort at Lakrist Ghat, near Khorasa, the virgin daughter of Rntan 
Panda, a small Biahtnan zamindar in the Rurhip&iA pargaua. 
The outraged father pleaded as vainly as the father of Chryseis 
for reparation, and his vengeance was as dtamatic and more com- 
plete. For twenty-one days ho sat under a tamarind tree at the 
door of the rqvUhcr, refusing food and drink, till death put, an 
end to his sufferings. His wife, who had followed him, diet! at 
the same time from grief. Before his spirit fled, he pronounced 
a curse of utter extinction on the family of his oppressor, modify- 
ing it only in favour of the offspring of the younger Rani, who 
alone had endeavoured to induce him to break his fast. The 
curse was not late in being verified. In a few days a mighty 
wave of the Sarayu broke upon the fortress of the Chief at Lakrii 
Ghat, and swept away every thing, leaving not a single member 
of the household alive.” And thus ended the rule of the Kalahana 
in Khorasa. 

At this time the Bisens occupied many villages in the district, 
and were strongly represented in the community ; but none had 
attained the Tank of Raja, as some of them had in the southern 
parts of the province. The province now formed a part of the 
empire of the Path&ns, and was governed by a Subahdar. On 
tlie death of Raja Achaln£rayan, the affairs of the district fell 
into great disorder, and at the recommendation of Sarahjit Singh, 
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Buis, one Prattfp Mall, Bisen, a cadet of tlie house of Mnjhauli, 
was appointed to preserve peace and order, and from him dates 
the rise of the Bisens in the Gogra Valley. Active, enterprising, 
and unscrupulous, he had all the requirements at hand to gratify 
liis ambitions and turbulent disposition. His surroundings were 
equally favorable. In the language of the settlement officer, *■ on 
the death of Raja Achalnarsiyati Singh, the whole of his raj fell 
into a state of munch v ; predatory hands roamed all over the 
district, rendci ing cultivation impossible, and tbo Government reve- 
nue censed to be paid All over that portion of the Khoiasa 

principality, which was finally consolidated into the Gouda raj, 
the most poweiiul Chhattii families belonged to the same clau as 
himself, though at the present tlay their descendants are un- 
able to tiace their origin to our common ancestor. Along the 
not th, divided into the groat branches of Kamapur. JBechaipur, 
Brmkata, and Khoiadili, the huge class of Bisens of Rampur 
Birwa extended over a tinet neai ly forty miles h>ug. bounded on 
the north by the Kuwani.. and on the south bv the western Tcrhi 
or the Rhtihi, while further, the Goraha Biscns covered what i« 
now called the Mahadeva pargami, ami several less impoitant 
families of the same stock were proprietois of single villages” 
Pratap Mall made tbo most of these advantages. He soon bec.imo 
a leader and chief, and with the aid of his clansmen, all trained 
to aims and fond of uni fare, which was the natuial profession of 
their caste, greatly extended the area of the estate which was 
originally entiusted to his care. He lived in his ancestral homo at 
Gohani in the present, paigana of Digsai He kept up constant 
forays against his neighbours, and every raid added to his military 
renown and material prosperity. He does not, however, appear to 
have assumed the title of Rrijd, or to have disowned his subordi- 
nation to the Subahdar of Oudh, or to have icfused the revenue 
of his estate to his liege loid. His son Shah Mall, and grandson 
Khurram JVIall, followed his example, and remained loyal to the 
Subahdar. They did not, with the family property, inherit the 
turbulent spirit and tbo business capacity of their ancestor, 
and had to content themselves with what they had inherited. 
Their time and talents had, moreover, to be devoted to the consoli- 
dation of what Pratap had wrested from his neighbours. 

Khurram Mall was followed by his son Man Singh, a short, unpre- 
possessing-looking person, but of the most restless and turbulent 
disposition. When not engaged in fighting with his neighbours, 
he indulged in huuting, and when hunting failed to afford him 
sufficient excitement, he turned to his neighbours. The story runs, 
that ou one occasion he was huuting where Gouda now is, and 
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n. hare turned round and put his hounds to flight. a If tho air 
of tin’s place/ 1 he exclaimed, “can make hares braver than dogs, 
what will it not do for men ? ” tie resolved, accordingly, to try 
the experiment by building a fortress for himself near the spot. 
This story is similar to what is related of an Orissan king, who, 
hunting near Chnudwar forest, noticed a crane sitting on a 
hawk which it had killed, and immediately caused his capital to 
be established there. The story is probably false in both cases, 
and in that of Man Singh, the motive must have been a political 
one. His home at. Gulidni was not located in a very secure place, 
and he could not build a fort toss there without attracting the 
attention of his supeuor, the Suhliadar of Oudli ; but in the 
midst of a jungle winch was stiategi 'ally better situated for de- 
fensive purposes, be could cairy out bis project of building a for- 
tress of considerable st length without any risk of being disimhed, 
and he acted accordingly. The fort was completed, according to 
local tiadition, in Samxat 157*) - A. D. 151b, ?. c., in the leign of the 
Pnlhiin Emperor. 1'mahim hodi. 

Soon after this In* assumed the tide of Ikijii. About, this also 
there is a stoiv tainted 1»\ the l»i-eus: — ‘“Man Singh, they say, had 
for his fnmih pii?stoiie Daibi l'aude, whose descendants are des- 
cribed to have been the most tiubuleiit among the smaller znmin- 
dars of Mnhadeva. Dal la, it is >11 id, had two syces, Slier and Selim, 
who went to Delhi, and by their brave conduct in Avar rose to tin* 
command of the imperial forces, and found themselves strung 
enough to expel Huniftviin, and usurp the throne of India, in 
their exalted position they did not forgot their old master, tho 
Pa ude, and Sent him a firman appointing him Kaja of Gouda. 
As a l'rahman lie felt an aversion to rule, and passed the title 
on to Man Singh in xvl use family it thenceforward remained/* 
The story is false on the face of it. Whatever his origin, Slier 
Shall, to whom reference is made hero, was never a syce, and 
Oie coupling of the two names betrays the uuskilfnlncss of the 
concocter of it. Aii\ how the title did not come to Man Singh, 
and, in assuming it, he did exactly what others had done before 
him, and many have done since his time. Having become the 
master of a fort, it was hut fit and proper, he thought, that lie 
should he called a r£ja, and he had himself so proclaimed through 
bis priest. 

He went further. Relying on the strength of his fort, he re- 
pudiated all payment of revenue to the Subahdar, and claimed 
hegemony over his neighbouring chiefs. The time was very fa- 
vourable to him. With Iiumaytin expelled from Delhi, and Slier 
Shah busily engaged in wasteful and harassing wais in diflereut 
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places, tlie Subahdar was not in a position to divert tlie flower 
ot his army to punish icfiactory landlords in the wild$ of 
Baluuich ; wlmt troops he sent from time to ti me to chastise the 
rebels were easily subdued, and their guns and equipments 
snatched from them, and Man Singh rose steadily in power and 
ihlluonctj. Mat ten, however, changed when Akhar came to his 
throne, flis geueials wore successful everywhere. One of them 
t<«»k the fort of Gouda hy a hold assault, and carried away 
Man Siugli prisoner to the presence of the Bmporor. Akhar 
was Kiupiiscd at the puny appearance of MAu Singh, and 
a"ke«l, “ flow could such a pigmy as you commit so much mis- 
cui<d^” This was more than the haughty Ilajput blood of M3n 
Smgb could stand, and Ik* reioited by asking, tC flow does the 
tiny little thuiidcihult cause so much injmy?” The repartee 
pleased tlie Knipornr, and lie set tin* pii*ouer at liberty. lie 
a so rest med to turn his laj ; and couff ned on liim the title of 
Mahiraji, with liberty to confer titular lmnois on others by 
otleimg the iifitb ; and the u-^e of tin* kft : ledi uni, when match- 
ing about fiom jtlac'* to place. Thu-. was the foundation laid 
of a laj, which hold the foremost place in X milium Oudh for 
full il.*ive bundled yoaiK He v\a^ the fir*i to give up the Mnj- 
i.auli title of* Alalia, and a*-ume that of Singh, wiiich his des- 
ivnd.int <• h.*ue ever since borne. 

Al in Sit. git I* -ft four son*. of whom the eldest, Luk-hm.ui Singh, 
Mice- eded to the chieltain.sliip of Uouthi, and the others wore 
piN)\id«*d tbr by the gr.mt of (ilO \ dingey stretching from 
Khaigupur. Lakandipur to MatiikApur. The deMvndint.* of the 
i. itti-r, tlie Thakur* ot Vid\ •inagar, Kaimi and Goiahi, now hold 
only a few \iilag.*s in the eastcin corners of Mamkipur and 
(./'liandipura in Mahadcta. 

Tradition pieserves no aco-uint of Lnk^hman Singh, son of 
Man Singh, and the only thing said of hi* *on, Xuihilmn Singli, 
is that he withheld, like Ins grandlaiher the government re- 
venue, and fell in battle, fighting against tlie troops of the Su- 
hahdir. lie left four sens, of whom the eldest, Dmjan Singh. 
*r.ivoedod him. Hi.s two younger brothers, Bin Singh and Bir 
Shah, were provided with small estates which are now held by their 
descendants as Thakuvs of Birdeha, Hindu Xagav, and Bixvambhar- 
pur. Dmjan Singh was as fond of lighting as his father, but he was 
more discreet, instead of set ting himself up against his Muham- 
madan suzerain, he turned his attention to his neighbours, the 
llijus of Bau inli and Ikaiind. Both of them were defeated, 
and made to contribute largely to the enriehmout of the con- 
queror, The former purchased peace hy the relinquishment of 
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a lm ge pargand, and \ he latter had to give up his entire rdj 
fora pei uni of twelve years. The real cause of quarrel in all 
such cases is, of course, the desire on the part of the more powerful 
ana turbulent, to rob his neighbours, but the ostensible one 
in the instance of Ikauna. was the lefusal ot da gat Singh to 
acknowledge ihe hegemony of the Gondi chief by sending for 
the secoud time a supply of white lotus flowers required for the 
perfuimancc of a Vedic rite commenced by him with a view to 
get male issue. The rite proved ineffectual, because, as the legend 
would have it, the floweis weie not forthcoming in time, ami 
Lhirjau died childless, leaving Ins raj to bis \oungcst brother, 
Amur Singh, who had not been, owing to bis \outli at the time 
or his father's death, provided with a separate estate. 

A mar was a w T eak prince, totally unfit to maintain the lead- 
ership of his ancestors, and his neigh hours were not slow m 
taking advantage of this cncu instance 'Ihe I* ija cd’ Ikaund, 
wiio had been for some time smarting undei the loss ot his family 
dominion, organised a laige army. a>^ail»*d A mar with great force, 
lecovered his hnic lost kingdom, including a laige slice of the 
Gouda uij. and mUy avenged the disgiace that had been cast on 
him t»y Dmjau Singh. 

The fallen fortunes of Gondii were letiicvod by Ram Singh, 
son of Amar. lie was a very poweiful and wai like chieftain, 
and, during the whole of bis reign, about the close* of the 17th 
century, engaged in lighting with his neighbours. AVhen tin 
lort of Goiula was hist erected, the cnuntiv ai- und it was full 
of jungle, and the spot was selected ob\i.m^l\ because it was 
not h.Utle to sudden tmrpiises. hbxieiiMve clcaiaucv*. however, bad 
Bincy been effected, and population bad great iy inci cased, making 
the tij less secuie than was dost table. Bound ary disputes, too, 
were in those unsettled periods constantly aiming, or weic made 
to :ui.-e to satisfy tlie earth hunger and the fighting ptocli\ ities of 
neighbouring chiefs. There was a tiact. of land between the Btstiht 
and the Kawaua rivers wliicli had been the apple of discoid among 
th*-* Bisons and the Janawars foi a long time, and bad fitqu'iuh 
cluing* d hands accoidmg to the vaiyii.g fortunes of wai. At the 
time when Ram Singh came to power it was hold bv the Janawars, 
and protected hy a mud fort at Bliatpur. Ram Singh, theicinrc, 
sot to i educe the foit as a pielimiuuiy to his regaining for hi- 
family the disputed JDoab. His ont.oi prise proved successful: 
the fort w r a.s destioxed, and the l)oah annexed to Gondii. A 
similar annexation was effected on another side, after long pro- 
ti acted desultory flglrs against the Raikwars, and the pargand 
ut Ruharpur, including 24- villages, rewarded Ins hiLours. 
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His successes iu the battle-field did not, however, bring that 
satisfaction which all who have extensive estates to bequeath 
so earnestly long for. He bad no son to inherit his r 6 j. To 
provide for this 44 lie had recourse,” says the historian, 

“to the services of Gang& Gir Goshain, the most noted of his time 
among the holy men of Ajodhyu The Saint, had two /avoritp disciples, 
Dulia and bhawdni ; and at the 111 gent entreaty of tlio lidja he des- 
patched them to Jienaiea with it direction that they wei e to insert 
their head* into a getting which ovex looked the Gauges, and as the 
guillotine-like door descended from above to decapitate them, to ptav to 
the liiver who icceived their lives, that, in exchange for each, a son might 
be given to the (Jomia Chieftain. '1 he sacrifice was efficacious, and two 
sons weie horn, who weie named, after the authors of their iif.-, Datta. 
ami Bltuwfiiii. At the same tunc ihe Godnuu gave the itaja a tooth-pick, 
and du ected liim to plant it in Gouda, with the piopheey that as long it 
remained gieen, so long the family of the Ibsens should prosper. It giew 
into a vhilbt Uee* throw imr out two branches. Jn the mutiny when hi* 
n la liKixi cost Jhij.i I »ei»i Ikiksh Sinch hi* ©Mates, the piineipai bough was 
hi nkeii otl by a lmmc.oie. 1 iiu second cl leiii.uiiN, and with it are hound up 
the fori tines of tJic Ue-'Cendants of ljiiawam Mugh. v — (Uazutteer p. boS.) 

Coining lo the raj of Gondii at an early age, Datta Singh 
found limi>L'l( called upuii to uphold the leadership of his house 
against veiv poweilul rivals. Hut he had all the warlike instincts 
of ins father, and was in no way unequal to the task. Thu 
whole of his long and chequered life was spent iu forays and 
loud* and fights, but he succeeded in raising his house to the 
highest posit iou of lank and mllucucc among the chieftains uf 
Utmh at the time. All the leading Bisens joined him, and 
altogether twenty-two indepeudant cliieftains reckoned them- 
seives among his allies, and “made common cause with him in 
all the wais m which he was engaged. 4 ’ Nor were the Hindus 
alone that joined him. lfixeu the Hath an chiefs of Utraula 
accepted his leadership, aided him in wresting from their rightful 
1 -whets the estatts of Haliarpur and A La, and annexing them 
to Ins uij. One of the Utiauia eliiels acted as Ins stninlaid- 
jcMter, “leeemng ticin him a fixed honorary stipend while within 
• Iu- huimdtnies of his raj. The diMiict muter his immediate 
1 uh* cov* ii d the piesuit paigauus ol Gouda, Mahadciu, Nawaganj, 
Dig.-dr, rahaipur and lu.t Gowaiich, while a biother leigned 
at r.hiuga, and a son at. Miuukipui.” In short, “the Hiseu of 
Gondii had no rival, and was absolute master iu the territory 
submitted to l.is sway.” 

* Tina is tin* lloloptvh’a inf van- t-o it. Its twigs me used us tooth- 
julm of riaiiclion. It. is bener brushes, but it is otherwise, of uo 
known under the name of Cnmn t value. 
intvgrijoliu, who li Kuxbmgn assignee 
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Following the tradition of liis ancestors, Datla Singh rally 
irfused to pay the revenue of his estates to the SubahtUr, mid 
tins reduced him to the most critical position for a time ; but he 
got over it in a highly satisfactory wav. When Alawal Khan, the 
lieutenant of the then Subalnlar, Sadat Khan, first came to 
Uouda to demand the revenue, he was, acconling to the usual 
custom of the time, received with every show of respect, but 
the interview between the two was by 110 means pleasant. Alawal 
was a Bahraieh Pat ha 11 of stalwart make, while Datta Singh, 
compared to him, was a pigmy, and when the two emhiaced each 
other, the Pathan, out of men* frolic, lifted him otf* the ground, 
and thereby put the ltijimt to shame. He then wanted to have 
an lnteivicvv with Bliawim, the hiothcr of Datta Singh; but 
Datta, instead of presenting him, put forwaid Uiiairon llae, “ the 
tallest of the Gorftha Bisens,” to p,a\ his part, and when the 
ceremonial embrace followed, Alawal was lili*<l up in the *ame 
wav in which lie bad put Datta t»> the blush. and tins laid the 
foundation of an enmity which end-d with the life of one of 
the two contending parties At the time both di^sembh 'l their 
1 age, and Aiiual was sent away with lair pmmists; Inn soon 
as lie was gone, Datia hacked out. of his engagement, and 
declined to pay This led to tie* lotmn «>f Alawal, an i the 
histoiy of the wars of the two rivals has been thus Mmirntrisod 
in the Oudh Gazetteer fiom a conUtoporaiy ballad which is 
very p »pular : — 

‘•Alawal crossed the Oogia at Paska in (-vuwanch. and the Knl.ihau 
of that pargami. sinai miir under their lecent defeat, and J«>p luiioii, 
ilocktd eagerly to Ins standard. Ilis enemy seems t«> have e'-tnbli.died 
an advanc'd post Ixumd the limits of hi* raj, on the very ban Ice 
of the river, and the furl of Pa>ka was held in his favour by Ihulh Tiwari, 
who was killed after, a stubborn resi*t.iuce. Tlio Pathun was equally 
successful at \ialun 1, where he defeated the Brahmans under Xatawuidail 
J’umle. He then pitched his o.nnp on Hit* Tnhi. to the west of Gondii, 
and occupied himself in plundering and driving off the h ids of the ncigh- 
1 * 011 ! imod. Tins was at the beginning of A pul, when tlio two gte.it f.i 1 r« 
at Dehi Piitau and Ayniina had iliawn off a number of Raja Datta Singh’s 
best fighting uieu, so he replied to the invnenl challenge of hit foe that 
he would be able to send in liis revenue after the Kauiaiiavami feniival 

The requisite time was gained by negociations, and finally Datta Singh 
inarched forth fiom Gouda at tlie head of ihe Jhahmam of his inj. and the 
whole of the G01 alia Ibsens of Mahiid>‘V& * * * The oppose! forces met at 
Sahara ng] mr, about six miles to the West of GnudA ; but ihu .Muhammadans 
were dispirited by an irreparable accident which had befallen them on the 
morning of the fight ; — their leader, while mounting a restive horse, was 
thrown, and broke his right arm. fie made light of it himself, and, binding 
it up in a Hling, put lum.-elf at the be d of Ins troops. The battle, after a 
distant exchange of man/ block, fire, resolved itself into a series of single com- 
bats, in which the bard duos full justice (0 the lnavery of Alawal Kh<iu. For 
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time it fleemeri as if the Bispiifi would be defeated, and Datta Singh 
presided to leave the field. The rcnioiisl raucc* of hit* brother restrained him, 
and a final effort was made bv the (ioiftli •«. Bliairnn line, the same as had 
titruied in the Hist meeting of the rivals, singled out Al&wal Khan, and, 
after a desperate liidit, clove his head open. On the fall of their Chief, 
the Nnw&hs troop* fled, and Datta Singh was left master of the field.’* 

The success of Datta was, however, short-lived. His estate 
was largo and impoi taut, and the ftubahdar could not allow it 
to lapse after :i single campaign. A large imperial army was 
sent to chastise the rebel chief, and Datta was not prepared to 
face it in the open field. He shut himself up in his fort, and 
allowed it to be besieged. Time passed on, and t,hc cordon of 
the besiegers approached closer and closer, till at length the last 
resouice of the Rajput, knighthood was openly di>cussed. That 
resource was the mod dr« adful that human pride had ever con- 
ceived, breathing <h liance to the ( tunny to the last, and vivid 
with a lofty s'uim* of dignity and self-respect, which, however 
cruel in its eft’ cts. could not but command the highest respect. 
It was no other thin the fata! Jnhur , to which the flower of 
Hindu chivalry in Uajputana had often resorted to save the 
honor of then- family, it was to eoiis ; gn the ladies of the family 
to a burning pvie, and f lion to rush to the battle-field with drawn 
swords to die the death of heioes. Our moral feelings may 
revolt at the idea when wo think of ii m the calm atmosphere 
of our study, but, given the alternative of death or forced concu- 
binage and slaveiy in Muslim households, no seiiM.* of dignity 
and self-respect would for a moment, hesitate which to accept. 
Datta Singh, howeu-r, was saved the necessity of having recourse 
to this awful sacrifice. When he was ready for it, and almost 
at the last moment, his clansmen of Rimapur, headed by Bir 
Bihnngam Hiali came to his rescue, and with their aid lie was 
obi** to diive away the enemy from his door. The long proti acted 
siege had already thinned the ranks of the Muslim aimy, and 
an at lack fiom the rear by the fiosh troops of Rampur was 
what. they were not prepared for. The siege was raised, and a 
sett lenient was come to, by which Gouda was made independent 
of the Nazims of Rahraich and Gorakhpur, and subject, only to 
the payment of a tribute direct to the Nuwab of Oudli. 

The lesson which this war taught the Chief of Gouda, seems 
to have been most carefully remembered. Daita Singh always 
remained faithful to his engagement, and had no further mis- 
understanding with the Subahdar of Oudh. His fondness for 
predatory warfare was not, however, in any way overcome by bis 
reverses. If be was not a match fur the Subahdar, he knew 
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that his neighbours were not much more powerful than he was, 
anil lie never ceased to rob them, whenever an opportunity was 
presented to him. The most powerful among these was the 
Raja of Bansi, and with him lie carried on a long protracted 
war, and, lo quote the language of the historian, “ twenty pitched 
battles on the boundary of Utrauld and Tulsipur ended in the 
final defeat of the Bansi Rajfi. His capital was sacked, himself 
killed, and the doors of his fort still decorate the mansion of 
the last of the Gouda rajas.” 

Circumstances helped Datta Singh to obtain dominant influence 
in two estates which had before been independent of him. 
These weic Manikapur and Bhinga. The story runs, that on 
the birth of bis second son, t lie astrologers in his court reported 
that on the sixth day the infant would become a iajd. This was 
iutei preted to mean that both Datta and his eldest born would 
die within the term specified, to enable the newcomer to attain 
the raj, aud the order was at mice issued that the infant should 
be done away with. The stars, however, had piovided for such 
u contingency. Before tbo order was earned out, the Raj* of 
Manikapur died, and h»s widow adopted the infant., theiobv noth 
vcii lying the prophecy of the astrologer and deterring " Datta 
Singh, her biof her-iu-law, from the committal of an iu'mmuu and 
most horrible murder. 

As regards Bhinga the tradition is, that its Rtija, a scion of the 
Janawar clan, was unable, in his old age, to cope with certain 
predatory bands of robbers or gypsies, who disturbed the peace 
of his estate and looted bis subjects, and lie was obliged to seek, or 
was made to accept (it does not appear which), the aid of Bhawani 
Singh to put them down. Bli&u ant's mission proved completely 
successful. He not only expelled the robbers from the chieftainship, 
but, tarrying there for a while, he availed himself of the opportunity 
which the death of the Janawar t hief soon after alfmded him, to 
make himself the Raja of the estate. 

Datta Singh lived to a good old age amidst great wealth and 
splendour ; but bis hunger for his neighbour's lands never forsook 
him. The story runs, that even on his death-bed the only regret he 
bad to express was, that be bad not been aide to annex to his 
r&j the estate of Gaugwal. Such a wish at such a time was not 
to lie allowed to go unheeded. Anant Singh immediately sallied 
forth with Ins army, and brought the Chief of Gangwal a prisoner 
before his dying grandfather. It did not, however, suffice to 
satisfy the hunger. Greatly satisfied as Datta was, at finding 
that be left in his grandson a worthy representative of himself, 
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he felt iliat his object liad not been attained. u Alas/' said lie, 
“that yon have brought him a prisoner ! Had you killed him on 
the battle-field, his estate would have been mine, but since he is 
a piisoner, and sues for mercy, he must l»e restored to his rAj.” 

The glory of the house of Gondii rose to its zenith during the 
reign of Rattn Singh, and the decline commenced soon after 
ITis son, A dd ait Singh, had a religious turn of mind, and devoted 
himself to the study of the religion of Vaishnavism, to repeated 
pilgrimages to Miutra, and to the society of Gossains, The 
memory of his rule is preserved in a diMich which says heroism 
depaired with J)atta, and the cymbal and the tambourine of 
i ho hermit came to the country with his son. Certain it is, that 
the peaceful, ascetic simplicity of his life did not at all commend 
itself to people who looked upon warfare as the most important 
ami legitimate duty of existence, Jlisson Id an gal Singh married 
n daughter of tlie Kalalians BtijA of Purdshpur ; .and on that 
occasion Addait restored to its rightful owner the greater part 
of the State, which his fatlnT had annexed to his raj. 

Regarding Mangal Singh the only event of note is that he had 
become iJio :i i hit rat or in a quarrel between the heirs of the Raja 
of R'ingi, and, while our, in camp in the Uasti district, was assas- 
sinated by one of the ecu ten ding parties the iSiirajhunsi chief 
of Amorim. The murder was signally avenged hy his son 
Sivnprnsa.l. ITe at one*.' led the Risen forces into A morha, and 
bud the whole pargun.i waste, killing every Surajbansi that fell 
. n to his hands ; nor did he relax his hold on it till it was trans- 
Mied, wirh the rest of Sark a r Gorakhpur, to the English by the 
Nawab of Oudh. 

At, a time when lighting, constant and hard fighting, was the 
only means of retaining power among the turbulent barons of 
Oudh, three such peaceful reigns as those of Uddait, Mangal 
and Sivaprasad were quite sutticient to undermine the most 
powerful estate, and to bring on a crisis, dai Singh, the son of 
tfivapiasad, very imprudently betook to the prevailing evil of 
the time, that of withholding the tribute duo to the Nawab. A 
new complication also arose. A Major Ilanek, an Englishman, 
was favoured by the Nfizim of Bahraich. and under liis auspices* 
iiad established an indigo factory at Gohani, the original seat of 
the Gouda family. Jai Singh resented this intrusion ; but he was 
unable to cope with the army which came to chastise him. The 
forces of the Nazim, aided by Major Hanek, were too much for 
him ; his men were routed in a sharp encounter, and lie was driven 
away from his rfj to seek shelter in the fort of EhingA, But 
his followers, even when united with the troops of BhingA, were 

47 . 
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unequal to the contest. After repeated sorties from the fort, he was 
obliged to fly for life. He betook himself to the Nepal hills, where 
he died, leaving no issue, and with him ended the raj of Goudd 
as an independent chiefship. His wife Phulkuwar, adopted 
Goman Singh, the grandson of Pahlwdn Singh, of Binvn, a brother 
of Mangal Singh, and for a time managed the raj. The adoption, 
however, was disputed by an uncle of Goman. Phulkuwar was 
assassinated, and Gomdu was driven out of home to find refuge 
with some Pande retainers of his ancestors, the raj being in the 
meantime converted into a talukdari annexed to the private 
estate of one of the dowagers of the house of the Nawab. 

Goman died childless, ami his wife adopted his nephew, Debi 
Baksli Singh, to take possession of the Talukd&ri. 

Debi Baksli held sway over the Gouda raj at the time of the 
Mutiuy in 1857, and in an evil hour joined the standard of the 
Begum of Oudh. His character is thus described in the Oudh 
Gazetteer (I, p. 565) : — 

14 By vigilant personal supervision, lie managed to amass considerable 
riches, and was probably among the wealthiest, of the r.ijns of Oudh. 
When Baja Dai shun Singh got the Niz.im.it, Baja Debi Baksli naturally 
anticipated that lie would do 111s best to extort a dotal of sale for 
the valuable property, aud avoided the dan tier bv flight into British 
territory. Annexation was extieiuidy distasteful to him, and he wa* v\ Jth 
difficulty peisuadud to leave his fort at Goiidrt inicl meet the Deputy Com 
missioner sent to take charge of the district. If he expected to la* In nb*d 
like his peers in the North- We^t Provinces, his apprehensions wire un- 
founded, it would have been difficult to find any one wall a veMige of 
pr prietary title in the greater pait of his estates, and lie was allowed to 
engage for a taluqa of Bs. 8 m, 0 U 0 . At llie outbreak of iht> mutiny hr 
most honourably escorted all the Government tieasmo into l\za bad, and 
then threw in his lot nut eNcrvedlr with that of tho Begum of Oudh. IIh 
miin camp was at T/:mipti 011 the Chamnai, and there, after the relit f 0/ 
Lucknow, ho was in command of a force of nearly *20,000 men. Uis troop.j 
were dispirited by the tremendous success of the Engii'di in other pnrhi 
of India, and during the trans-Gogra campaign offered only the leehh^t 
resistance. Filially, he was driven up into TuLsipur, where he coalesced 
with the disorderly rabble which was all that was left of the armies 
of the Begum, Bdla Bao, LJahratta, and Muhanimed lla.san, the 
rebel Ndzim of Gorakhpur, His conduct throughout the mutiny had been 
free from crime or dishonor, and many attempts were made to induce 
him to leave his asylum in Nepal, and accept Lord Canning’s free amnesty. 
But he said that, having accepted the Begum’s service, he would never 
acquiesce in the rule of her enemies, and his estates weie finally con- 
fiscated and awarded for good service to Uah&iaj& JMdn Singh.” 

Of the Chiefships which emanated from the house of Gondii, 
the moat important are the rajs of Bitwa, M&uikjjpur and 
Bhinga. The rest were Thakurships, of which 110 notice need be 
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taken hero. The relation which these rajas hear to the main 
stock will bo appareii t by reference to the following genealogical 
table : — 


Genealogical Table of the Gouda. Bliinga f, Mantled pur and Birwd lines in the districts 
of Gondii t nd B ah rate h, Oudh. 

1 Pr. ttfn Mall. 

2 Sa i Mall. 

3 K> sum Smgli. 

4 jM.'Ti Singh, lirst Rljd of Gond£. 

5 Lai .<-l)in:ui. 

C No bdhuu. 


r~ 

7 Durjan. 


Amur. 


Thuiiurs. 


"1 

TiiOcurfl. 


r 

ft iMItn. 


10 riMnit. 

I 

1 i Manual. 

12 Sivapcrsad. 

13 Jai, did childless, 

J 

1 1 fionirfn, died 

childless. 

15 D< bi Vl!:tl«*-li. 

the reb.l ll.'ij.t, 
died childless, 
r.»j conlUcuted. 


(Succeeded Durjan.) 
8 R£in, 

I 


9 Dliaw&iii Singh 
became 
of Bliingd, 

10 Bar wand. 


11 Pahnlw&i (Binvtf). 


'j 

10 Azmat, 

Adopted by 
1i/£ni of J1 Snraba- 
Mtfniktfpur. daman. 


11 Gopifl. 

12 Bahifdnr. 

I 

13 Bnlctifti*. 


12 Dnniupat Singh. 12 lliiulupat. 

| 13 Duijici Su gh. 

1" fiomrtn sue- I 

cecdedJai. 14 IMii Hakali Sing 

succeeded Gouiin. 1 1 Prithi- 
l»at. «liod 
childless. 


12 Siu. 

13 Sarabjit. 

14 Krishnadatta. 

15 Oday Per- 
t4p Singh. 


The estates of Birwil, Mehuon and ManikSpur never rose to 
any gient power aud influence, and nothing, therefore, need be said 
about them. But the chiefs of Bliinga played a prominent part 
in the affairs of the Gogra Valley, and deserve some notice. 
It became a Bisen raj when Bhaw&m' Singh took possession of it 
about the close of the 17th century, and has thrived steadily 
ever since, notwithstanding several reverses. Bhawani Singh was 
as valiant and dashing in the battle-field, as he was prudent aud 
able as an administrator. His brother, Datta Singh, owed to him a 
groat deal of his successes, for it was he who was at the head of the 
Gonda army in all its important campaigns. Tradition has it that 
Bhawani was present on account of his brother aud himself in no 
less than fifty-two battles. As chief of Bliinga, he effected ex- 
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tensive clearances, and converted a large tract of wilderness into 
a thriving and well cultivated estate. He followed tho well- 
established policy of the Bisens, of affording full protection 
and every eucouragement to his tenantry, who in return did 
yeoman’s service in his wars with his neighbours. For chiefs of 
the Bisen class, owning small estates, it was impossible to enter- 
tain large standing armies. Like the Scottish chiefs of old, they 
had to depend on their clansmen, who wore steady agriculturists 
in times of peace, and sturdy, unflinching warriors in times of 
trouble. The Paudes were specially useful in this respect, and 
at times the Biseus could raise an army of twenty to thirty 
thousand of these hardy sous of toil, without having to pay any 
salary whatever. JBhawani Singh knew full well their value and 
treated them with every uiaik of consideration. lie died at tins 
patriarchal age of ninety-five years, leaving his i;ij to his only 
sou Barwaud Singh. 

Barwand was not so fond of war as his father, but be possessed 
all the iustincts of the Rajput lace, and was ever ready to ptoiecr. 
the weak and defend his clansmen. When Jai JSingh of (Jondu, 
escaping fiom the army of the Nazim, sought his shelter, tho 
doors of the fortress of BhingA wire thrown open to him 
without a thought cf the danger which ir. invited. The Nawib 
Vizit's army was at the time cuinnianded by two Europeans, 
whose names, as pronounced by the natives, were (Jam or 
and Billon. They had a laigep.uk of artilleiy w itli t In in, .iud 
the fort, which never had any hea\y arhih rv\ couhl imr. resist 
the invaders. Barwaud iSing had strongly advisi.il ids piotcge 
to sue for peace, but tho proud Rajput, would not listen to 
the suggestion, and was at Inst obliged to escape from the foit, 
and seek shelter in the Nepal Lenitoiies. Barwand had com pi o- 
mised himself hy the shelter he had given to a rebel, and had 
alone to deiind himself as best he could. The siege lasted for 
some time, but the end was fast approaching. In one of tho 
sorties Sarabdamau Singh, the eldest son of Barwaud, was danger- 
ously wounded, and had to be sent away for protection to the 
Nepal hills. When all further chance of defence was lost, and 
the final assault was imminent, Barwand hi ruse If took the way 
to Nepal. He had with him his wife, his sister-in-law, his second 
son, his daughter-iu-law, and a few followers. The escape from 
the fort was easily effected, and, though hard pressed by the ene- 
my, the fugitives tiavelled over a distance of 22 miles without 
difficulty ; but, coming to a ford at Bhaiiisaii Naka, they found the 
path closed against them. A camel had fallen dead across the 
ford, and the palkis of the ladies could not be taken over it. The 
ladies were taken out of their sedans, and advised to hide behind 
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rocks ; but they saw no protection in such shelter, and, rather than 
suffer the ignominy of being taken prisoners by the euemy, begged 
to be at once beheaded. They resounded the name of Ilari and 
put foitb their necks to receive the fatal blow. The enemy 
was already upon tin* fugitives, there was no time for reflection, 
and ikirwand, yielding to bis Rajput instinct, ordered bis second 
son to save the honor of the family in the only way in which it 
could 1)0 effected at tbo moment. The ladies being thus dis- 
posed of, the unfortunate old man begged bis son to save his life 
by flight. This was, however, not to lie. ,f Sire, 11 said the son, 
*■ forgive mo, I have no desire to live any more. Who can give 
salvation to the murdeici of his mother, aunt, and wife ? The 
same weapon which has been the means of destruction to the 
nearest and dearesl, shall also decide my fate.i* Saying this, he 
i ii^IumI 011 the enemy, and died the death of a hero. Barwand, 
overpowered hv giief, and disabled by many wounds, was in no 
condition to escape, lie was soon after overtaken and killed by 
a 1 ayonct-thruot. lie was immediately decapitated, aud his 
head was sent to Gondii, where the last rites of cremation were 
performed on it bv a faithful henchman, Izzat Puar, by name. 
The above awful tragedy was enacted in the year 1783. 

Sarabdamau Singh, who had found an asylum in the Nepal 
hilis tomaim d there till tbo Nazims were changed, and then 
made Ins peace with his suzerain, and returned to his raj. The 
condition of Iiis estate at the time was miserable ; the capital 
had been sacked, the houses of the well-to-do cultivators had been 
looted, many thousand heads of cat’lo had been carried away, 
and the flower of Di>on chivaliy had been destroyed. Sarabda- 
man's liist cave was to repair these damages; but before lie could 
ctloet anv material improvement in his estate, he died. 

Jlipi Sin Singh, the only son of Sarabdamau, was a man of great 
prudence and ability ; he looked after his estate with much care 
and diligence, and avoided every cause of quarrel with his neigh- 
bours ami the Nawabs Government. In 1799, soon after the 
dethronement of the luckless Xawab Wazir Ali, a fakir put him- 
self fm waul as Wazir Ali, appeared at Bliinga with a motley 
following of desperadoes, and demanded of Sill Singh a large 
subsidy, including a thousand men and four canons. Sin Singh 
came out to meet him, and, perceiving that he was an imposter, took 
him and his principal followers prisoners, and sent them on to 
Colonel Thomas, who then held command of the British forces 
stationed at Colouelganj. This act of loyalty brought him well 
deserved honors, both from the Nawab and tho British Govern- 
ment. The latter sent him a certificate of honor, a purse of two 
thousand rupees, and a lich sword. 
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As an instance of liis peaceful and forbearing nature, the anec- 
dote is told that on one occasion a cousin of his was caught in tile 
attempt to enter his bed-room with a view to assassinate him, and 
the llaja, instead of making him pay the penalty ot his olft-nce with 
his life, simply expelled him from his raj. This cousin, settling 
in the Gouda district, acquired a small estate called JDiotaka, and, 
subsequently repenting of his offence, begged to be reconciled to 
his relative. This was easily effected. On his death-bed this 
person bequeathed his estate to the chief of Bhinga. 

Another anecdote connected with this chief is worthy of note. 
On one occasion he and Sangram Singh, one of the rajas of 
lkauna, was out on a hunting expedition, when Sangram killed a 
deer with his javelin cast from a great distance. The followers 
were surprised at .the feat, and Siu Singh exclaimed tc Sabash ! 
sahash ! had it been any baser niau than your Highness, I 
would have given him anything he might have asked.” Sangram 
was not unequal to the occasion. He said, “ If your Highness 
is really disposed to reward merit, 1 should thankfully accept 
your gift.” “ Well, name any thing at my disposal, and it will 
at once be yours/’ said the delighted Raja. Sangram pointed 
to the jungle in which they were limiting, and it was imme- 
diately transferred. It now forms the estate of Durgapur, con- 
taining the bc-rtt rice-producing land in Oudli. 

Siu Singh was naturally of a religious turn of mind, and delight- 
ed not in pomp and parade. lie devoted the latter part of his 
life to pilgrimages, and to translating Sanskrit religious books 
into the vernacular, leaving the management of his estate to his 
eldest son Sarahjit Singh. About this time Bhiuga became the 
scene of the murder of an Englishman, a member of the Bengal 
Civil Service. Llis name was George Bavenscrofl, and he had been 
the Collector of the Cawnpur district for many years. lie had abs- 
tracted from the Government treasury a large sum of money which 
he had, according to Sir William Sleeman, from whose diary we draw 
this brief narrative, “squandered in lavish hospitality and unsuccess- 
ful speculations, and then absconded with his wife and child.” The 
native belief was, that he had carried the bulk of the money with 
him. Anyhow he retired to Bhinga eaily in the year 1823, and 
there sought shelter, and ultimately the means of establishing an 
indigo factory on the borders of the Tcrai. Raja Siu Singh knew 
nothing of the strict search which the British Government was 
making all over India for their defaulting officer, and readily acceded 
to his prayer. Mr. Ravenscroft built a house in the native fashion, 
with a courtyard in the middle, and thatched huts and out-offices 
on the four sides, having no opening on the outside, except a 
gateway in front and a bathroom passage behind. He lived 
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in this house for several months, i( daily seeing and conversing 
with the Raja and his people on the most friendly terms,” and 
carrying on his agricultural operations in perfect peace and 
hanuouy with the people. On the Gth of May, Ensign Platt of the 
20th Native Regiment, then stationed at Sccrora, about fifty miles 
from Bhiuga, came to see him, and in the evening the old llaja 
and his two younger sons called, as usual, and sat conversing 
■with the family till ‘9 o'clock, when Mrs. Ravenseroft letired to 
her room, the Raja and his sons went away, Ensign Platt took 
to) his sleeping tent under a mango-tree outside of the house, and 
Mr. Ravenseroft composed himself for sleep on a charpoy in the 
middle of the courtyard. Two hours later a gang of about sixty 
13hadak dacoits attacked the house and Air. Platt's tent. Mr. Platt 
received a spear thrust in his forearm, but managed to escape by 
jumping over a thorny hedge. Mr. Ravcnscrofr, defending 
himself from his assailants, fell, after receiving eighteen spear 
wounds on different parts of his body. In tho meantime a 
faithful servant of his, Musahib by name, had helped Mrs. Ravcns- 
croft to escape, along with her two maid servants and child, by 
the bathroom passage. The dacoits looted the house, and then 
retired. Situated as the house was, far away from human habi- 
tation, and a mile off from tho Uhiugd fort, no assistance could 
b* 1 rendered by the Raja, or the people of the town to protect it. 
Mr. Ravenseruft died of his wounds the next day, ami was biuied 
clu.se 1o the houst — Mr. Platt reading the burial service. 

Raja Siu Singh came to the spot soon after the occurrence, 
and rendered every possible help to Airs. Ravenseroft and her child, 
placing them in his own fort, and afterwards forwarding them 
to Sccrora. 

The lady was subsequently married to Air. Ricketts, then 
Ihiiish Resident at the Court of Oudh, and her child by her 
first husband was accidentally drowned in a bath-tub over which 
he hud carelessly stooped while kept confined in a bathroom by 
his mother for some offence or other. 

Three successive enquiries were made, under orders of the 
Ihiiish Government, about this murder, but nothing satisfactory 
was disclosed by them. The* fact of Air. Ruveii.-crofts lading at 
1 filings was known to several Europeans in Oudh and Cawnpur, 
hut not reported to Government, and Air. Platt’s visit had com- 
promised him ; and the reports were consequently so drawn out 
ns not to supply all the information required by Government. 
None of these, however, cast any reilfetion on the conduct of 
Raja Siu Singh and his family, but Sir William Sleeman, writing 
twenty-six years afterwards, says, that “the eldest sou of the Rija 
became alarmed when he saw Air. Ravenseroft begin to plant 
indigo, and prepare to construct vats for the manufacture, and 
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apprehended that he would go on encroaching till ho took the 
whole estate from him, unless he was made away with. lie 
therefore hired a hand of Bliadak dacoits from the neighbouring 
forest of the Oudh Terai to put him to death” {Diary ], p. ) 14). 
Again, “ the opinion that tlie lift j a had nothing whatever to do 
with the murder, and, that the gang was. secretly hired for the pur- 
pose by his eldest son Sarah jit, lias been confirmed by time, ami is 
now universal among the people of these parts/' {Ibid, I, p. 3 21). 
This opinion was obviously formed 011 very insufficient grounds The 
gallant General spent only two days at Rliinga in the course of Iiirs 
tour, and not quite a fortnight all over Gondii and lJahraicb, and 
could not within so short a period, twenty-six years after 1 lie occur- 
rence, collect any reliable evidence to enable him to come to a correct 
conclusion. It was iu the course of casual conversation with a few 
persons that he obtained what lie took for facts, and, knowing, as 
wc do, how tlie tone of a groat man's convocation regulates the 
turn of the replies given by persons anxious to secure bis good-will, 
wo can easily conceive how be framed bis opinion. Sarahjit is ad- 
mitted to have been “ a morose person who led a secluded life, and 
was uever seen out of the female apartments, save twice a your, on 
the festival of the Ilooly and the anniversary of his maninge. Mr. 
Kavenscroft had never seen or held any communication with him," 
(p.113), and theie is nothing to sliotv that lit* had ever seen Air, 
llavenscroffc. He was a young man of twenty-live yoaisof age, 
and not much given to business, and the danger to the raj from Mr. 
Kaven&crofl’s extending bis plantation, was slight at be.st, and, 
whatever it was, more likely to he apprehended by the old Raja 
than the 1 morose' youth in the zenana. As a matter of fact, as fu- 
ns I am informed, the people cnteitained no suspicion against him. 
On the other hand, a runaway European, hiding from his employ- 
ers in a deserted and very insecure place, away from human 
habitation, without a sufficient guard, but reported to be possessed 
of much wealth, was just the person to excite the cupidity of such 
notorious and wreckless robbers as the Bbadaks, and under such 
circumstances there is no a priori improbability in their commit- 
ting a robbery on their ow r n account, without incitation. 

Being of a haughty disposition, Sarahjit did not mix much with 
the world ; but in 1821 be bad to repel an invasion beaded by 
Naw&b Saifuddowla, Nazim of Gonda-Baliraich. The Nawab had 
intended to take the fortress by surprise, but Sarahjit was well 
prepared for him, and so raked tlie ranks of his army with his 
artillery fire, that the Nawab had to retire in a hurry, and make up 
with the young chieftain. 

Sarabjit died of dropsy in 1824? A. D., and his father died in 
A, D. 1826, leaving the r&j to bis grandson, Krishnadatta Singh, 
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then a youth of eight years of age. The management of the 
i:ij during the minority of the heir devolved on his grandmother, 
R&ni Vidva human, and it proved highly beneficial to the estate. 
The population increased very rapidly ; many tracts of land, 
which had never known a plough, were brought under cultivation; 
wraith and prosperity reigned every where ; and the good lady 
was adorn! as the very personification of Lakshmf, the goddess 
of prosperity. Nor was consummate ability displayed by 
her only in the routine management of the estate. Twice was 
site called upon to face the enemy on the battle-field, and on both 
('evasions she acquitted herself with great credit. The R&ja of 
Tulsipur had always borne enmiry towards the house of Bhing&, 
and during the management of the Ilauf a grand attempt was 
made to wrest from her a portion, if not the whole, of the rdj, 
loo alleged cause being, as usual, a bouudaiy dispute. The 
inja of Tulsipur was a chief of gicat power and influence. He 
could, at a day’s notice, send twenty thousand of his clansmen 
and retainers to the field. He appealed before llhinga with a 
l uge army .and a heavy park of ailiilery. The Ilauf, however, 
had timely notice of his moments, and made every preparation 
to nice! him. The battle was long and hotly contested, but success 
at la - 1. dilated for the Ram'. She leturncd from the battle- 
field, bi m -mg with her as trophies, tin eo gnu.®, which continued 
tv) giacc the fbrt of IJhinuA, till t lie time of the late Mutiny. 

On the second occasion, slm was assailed by the powerful Nazim 
Hainan Singh. The foicc brought against her left her no chance 
of success, and she had. therefor**, rec<>uisc to diplomacy, iu which 
her second son, Omrao Singh, helped her in bringing on a satis- 
factory set i lenient. 

l»njS Kii*hnadnftft was installed on the Gaddi iu A. D. 183 6, 
and, three \ ears after, had to defend his fort against a powerful 
army sent by JJegam Wajhan Nisa, widow of Nawab Saifuddowld, 
to enforce an enhanced demand for loienue. The battle laBted 
twelve days, after which the Raj.i, finding it impossible to hold 
out any longer, had to vacate the fort, and resort to that ever- 
r* ady Alsutia, of discomfited talukdiis, the Nt-pal lulls. The 
Begum's troops burnt down the. but, ‘'plundered all the houses 
in the town, and ail the people of tin lr clothes and ornaments. 
They seized all the plough bullocks and other cattle, and had 
them driven off and sold. The women were all seized and 
driven off in crowds to the camp of Raghubar Singh at Parbata- 
tolfth. Many of them, who wore far gone in pregnancy, perished 
on the road from fatigue and harsh treatment.*' — ( Sleeman’t 
Diary ]. p. 85.) 
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It wns not. until a change of Nazimslnp that Krisbuadatta 
cmild return to liis estate ; but he had little time given him for 
putting his house in order. The farming of the revenue to the 
highest bidder by the King of Ourfh, led to constant exorbitant 
demands on the pait of the farmers, and resistance on t he part 
of the more powerful talukdars was rather the rule than the 
exception. The new farmer wanted more than was his due, 
and Raja Krisluiadatta, following the example of his neighbours, 
declined to submit to the demand. A battle followed, which 
lasted for twenty-two days, aftei which the Nazim was killed; 
and his men were completely routed. A second army under the 
command of an English officei was next deputed by the King, 
and the Raja, unable to cope with it, betook 10 the asylum of 
the Nepal hills, and again went through the old routine. 

In 1854 the Raja had to face the King's troops for the third 
time. A disputed succession at Nainpatd had led to two 
Muhammadan Ranis falling out with each other, and one of these 
defeated the Kiug's troop.s, and look three guns from them. 
Thereupon Ali Nnki Khan, the then Prime Minister, who had 
taken the side of the defeated lady, sent a large army to bung 
the offending Rani to her senses. The army was swollen by the 
followers of all the leading trans-Gogra chiefs who were ordered 
to join it. Driven to extremity, the lady went to Bhinga, and 
found an auium there. The army, according to local accounts, 
numbered about 80,000 •oldhus, having 125 guns with them. 
The siege was brUk, and the earthworks of the besiegers rapidly 
approached the circumvallation of the fort, hut before the charge 
was delivered, the iutet volition of the talukdars brought on a peace, 
on the two very simple conditions of the Raji vacating the 
fort for a few days, and the Rani surrendering the guns she had 
taken. 

Soon after the above occurrence Oudh was annexed by the 
British Government, and half of the Bhing& raj was confiscated 
on account of a few guns having been found secreted in a jungle 
near the fort. 

While out. on a hunting excursion with Mr. Yule, the then Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh, Uajd Krish nad at. t a received an accidental 
shot, either from hit- own gun, or that, of a servant, who was seated 
behind him on his elephant, and die i of the wound in the month 
of May 1862. 

On the death of Kush'.adattn, his estate was taken charge of 
l 7 the Coim of Watds on behalf of his minor son, Udaya Pnit&p 
Singh. The youth was then twelve years of age. His conduct 
in the Ward's Institution of Lucknow, where he was educated, 
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was exemplary. He remained there of his own accord a year 
longer than tin 1 poriod of his minority, and received an excellent 
education. Since his assumption of the raj he has done every 
thing to endear himself to his tenantry, and to win the good 
opinion of the oflicors of Government. He owns an excellent 
Sanskrit Library, maintains an Auglo-Vernacular School, and a 
first-class Dispeusaiy, for which he has provided coinro-dioas 
buildings at his own cost, and contributes largely to all pivj'Cts 
for the amelioration of his people. During the famiue of I >74, 
lie opened poor houses at diffeieut places in his estate, and spent 
a large sum of money in relief works and public charity. It is 
gratifying to note that the Government of India has lately con- 
ferred on him the title of li&ja Bab&dur iu recognition of his 
public services. 


Rajendkalala Mjtka. 



Art. V IIL— ECONOMIC REFORM IN RURAL INDIA. 
(Continued from “ Calcutta Review, ’’ January 1 882.) 
Chapter II. 

Land Improvement ; to secure a larrjer yield . 

"Tou may oidti production , you may command culm atinn , and you will Iinve 
done nothing. But ii^suie to the cultivator the t'luiia of hie industry, and perLups 
in that alone you wi*l have done enough.” (Bent ham ) 

"The only insecmiij which is altogether paralysing to th«* active energies of pio- 
duceisis ill'll miaing fr»ni ihe Government, 01 firm prisons invent'd with its autnnr- 
ity. Ajoin-t all uthtr depredators there iu a hope of defending oneself." (John 
Stuart Mill. ) 

T HE reforms advocated in the last chapter would increase the 
cultivator** happiness by giving him security of holding and 
more food. They would confer the second of these benefits by 
limiting rent to the equivalent of a fair customary sin re of avci- 
ago produce ; by the abolition of rack-renting, whether in tho 
direct form of ail uufaiily high demand, or in the indirect form of 
taking a full rent in a bad season ; and by securing to the im- 
proving tenant the fruits of his outlay and labour. It wiil pio- 
bably be admitted that these reforms in distribution would lawj 
the condition of the cultivator and strongly stimulate ptoductirn. 
But, valuable as they would undoubtedly bo, they are only a part 
of what has to be done if the rural classes are to be adequately 
relieved. However fair the rent, however sound the tenure, the 
depression of the ryot and his dependents will not he removed, 
until the pressute of population upon the means of subsistence is 
lightened by getting from the soil a laiger yield. 

Butthislargeryield cannot be got , unless that which is taken from 
the soil is given hack to it ; unless the oxen are strong to labour ; 
unless the enormous inciease of outturn which irrigation gives, 
is developed ; unless tho periodical wholesale disappearance of 
harvest and gram-heap, by di ought, is prevented. 

The object, therefore, of the present chapter is, after establishing 
the necessity for the larger yield, to show why present efforts fail to 
secure it; to outline the principles of a new policy, better calcu- 
lated to stimulate pioduction to the required extent ; and to 
till in some of the details for carrying such principles into ac- 
tion. 

In “ England’s Work in India” (Chapter III. — The adjustment of 
the food-supply to the growing population), Dr. Hunter has de- 
monstrated the urgent necessity of Bteadily and permanently in- 
creasing 4 the harvest of the hamlet. 9 
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He reviews successively the poverty and density of the popu- 
lation ; the increasing keenness of the struggle for existence ; the 
want of cities and centres of manufacturing industry in a country 
where ‘practically the whole people has to make its livelihood by 
the tillage of the soil’; the growth of the landless classes ; the 
exhaustion of the soil by over-cropping and consumption of man- 
ure for fuel ; the ploughing-up of pastures and clearance of 
jungles, and the consequent, spread of cattle-disease. 

I make no apology for the length of the following extracts. 
For, though few will plod through these dull pages of mine whom 
a happier late has not already drawn to “England’s Work in India,' 
it is possible, -1 hope, even for an obscure district officer to add in 
some small degree to the working force of the great statist's gen- 
eralisations by reproducing his statement of some of them, and 
tracing some of the steps by which they may be brought into the 
fljihcie of piactical action. 

Thu conclusion reached by Dr. Hunter is this : — “ You now 
know what I mean by the poverty of the Indian people. More 
food is raised from the land than ever was raised before ; but the 
population has increased at even a more rapid rate than the food- 
supjily. We are compelled to stand by and watch the pitiless 
operation of economic laws whose force no man can stay. Those 
laws deciee that a population of small husbandmen which marries 
and multiplies irrespective of the means of subsistence shall suffer 
a constantly increasing struggle for existence .... The extent of 
the evil may be thus stated. Two-fifths of the people of British 
India enjoy a pmsperity unknown under native rule ; other two- 
fifths earn a fair but diminishing subsistence ; but the remaining 
fifth, or foitv millions, go through lifc on insufficient food. It is 
these under-fed forty millions who form the problem of over-popu- 
lation in India. The difficulty of solving it is intensified by the 
fact that, in spite of the hard struggle for life, their numbers rapid- 
ly increase Mr. Caird estimates that the Indian popula- 

tion increases at the rate of two millions per annum. It the lot of 
the people is to he really improved, additional supplies must be 
provided, not only to feed these new mouths, hut to furnish a 
more adequate diet for the already existing ones. This latter task 
means an annual increase of food sufficient to entirely feed at leiist 
half a million, or to double the rations of one million of the pooier 
classes. In this way the lot of ten millions of these classes would 
he ameliorated in the course of ten years ; aud the condition of 
the whole would he gradually improved in the course of a genera- 
tion. The initial problem, therefore, is to increase the means of 
subsistence in India, so as to annually feed two and a half millions 
moie people ; two millions representing the actual increase in 
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numbers, and the half million representing a double diet for at 
least a million of the poorer classes ...... Over population in 

India is the direct product of British rule. We have taken on 
ourselves the responsibility, by removing the previous checks upon 
the increase of the people, — checks which, however cruel, are the 
natural and inevitable ones in Asia, and which take the place of 
the prudential restraints practised by the peasant-farming races of 
Europe. We must now discharge that responsibility, and as our 
own civilised rule has created the difficulty, we must meet it by the 
resources of civilisation. These resources may lighten the pres- 
sure of the population on the soil in three ways : — first, by with- 
drawing large numbers to non-agricultural industries ; second, by 
distributing the pressure over new or under-populated tracts ; third, 
by increasing the produce of the existing area of cultivation , 
.... The food-supply of India must be augmented so as to allow 

of an annual increase of two and a half millions of people 

Now two and a half millions are less than one and a half per oent. 
of the present population, and the present food-supply is more than 
that population consumes. 

If, therefore, we add one and a half per cent, yearly to the food 
production, the supply will more than keep pace with the increased 
demand upon it, so far as the internal wants of India are concern- 
ed. 1 shall specify four out of man} 7 considerations which make 
me believe that, without attempting any flights in scientific 
farming, it is possible to steadily increase the Indian food-supply 
to the extent of one and a half per cent, per annum. The first 
impediment to better husbandry is the fewness and weakness of 

the cattle The second impediment to improved husbandry 

is the want of manure. If there were more stock, there would be 
more manure, and the absence of fire-wood compels the people to 
use even the scanty droppings of their existing cattle for fuel. 
Under such circumstances agriculture ceases to be the manufacture 

of food, and becomes a mere spoliation of the soil The third 

impediment to improved agriculture in India is the want of water. 
Mr. Caird, the chief English authority who has enquired into the 
subject, believes that if only one-third of the cultivated area were 
irrigated, India would be secure against famine. At any rate, an 
extension of irrigation would alone suffice to raise the food-supply 

by more than one and a half per cent, during many years 

Looking to what has of late years been done , and to what yet 
remains to be done by wells and petty works with the aid of 
loans from the State, 1 think we may reckon on a vast increase 
of food from irrigation . 

The fourth means recommended by Dr. Hunter for the improve- 
ment of Indian tillage, is the reconstruction of the Agricultural 
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Department of the Government of India, already an accomplished 
fact. 

“ I have now/’ Dr. Hunter concludes, “ both set forth the pro- 
blem of an increased food-supply for India; endeavored to state 
its exact dimensions, and shown that, while it demands organised 
efforts on a great scale, it is quite capable of solution. The pro- 
blem, however, is not only one of supply, but of distribution. By 
one set of efforts the food must be increased ; another set of efforts 
must secure a fair share of that food to the actual tiller of the 
sell. In Southern India .... the cry of the peasantry is for 

protection against the money-lenders In Bengal the cry of 

the peasantry is for protection against the landlord. ''—(England’s 
Work in India, pp. 74 to 0 G). 

In my chapter on Rent reform I have tried to sketch the lines 
on which should be projected that set of efforts which aims at 
securing ‘ a fair share of the food to the actual tiller of the soil,* 
The next chapter (Cheaper production) will, it is hoped, contiibute 
something to the solution of that other question of improved dis- 
tribution which is raised in the cry ‘ protection against the money- 
lender.’ 

The present chapter aims at suggesting one of the * sets of 
effort* by which the food-supply may be increased. 

Having quoted high authority for the statement that such in- 
crease is necesasrv I go on to show why present efforts fails to se- 
cure it. What I have to say, however, on this subject, will be chiefly 
confined to the third of the means recommended by Dr. Hunter for 
the improvement of Indian tillage. For the fourth, the recon- 
struction of the Agiicultural Dopartment, has already been achiev- 
ed. And the first and second, the improvement of stock and con- 
servation of manure, have been so recently and ably handled in 
Mr. Allan Hume's “ Hints on Agricultural Reform in India/* as to 
make it superfluous to say anything more about them. 

What 1 have to say about the extension of irrigation, and about 
land improvement in India generally, can best be said in connex- 
ion with a matter now under examination by the Government, 
the causes of the failure of the Land Improvement Act (XXVI 
of 1871). 

The Famine Commission (Report II, pp. 144,145,) say that the 
evidence they have received renders it unquestionable that this 
Act has failed to realize the intention of promoting improvements, 
and that there is a very general reluctance to make use of its pro- 
visions. The sums advanced under it have been extremely small, 
amounting in 1877-78 to only Rs. 427,841 in the whole of India, 
and ° bear no proportion whatever to the need which the country 
has of capital to carry out material improvements/* 
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The most prominent among the causes of this disappointing 
result have been : — “ The obstacles created by inefficient native 
subordinates, to whom the granting of such .advances gives extra 
trouble ; the delay and expense of the initial procedure, under 
which the first application has to be stamped, the bond for repay- 
ment stamped and registered, and a minute and troublesome in- 
quiry has to be made into the nature of the applicant's tenure ami 
its value ; the necessity of paying interest, which is usually fixed 
at per cent, per annum ; the small number of years over which 
repayment may be spread, and the consequent largeness of the 
annual instalments ; the early date at which they begin to fall 
due, even before the improvement has begun to realise a profit ; 
and the rigidity of the rules for punctual repayment,” An in- 
quiry is recommended to be made, and is now being made, as to 
how far these complaints are valid, and to what extent they can be 
met by an alteration of the rules. There is no reason to doubt 
that, as proposed bv the commission, unnecessary impediments 
will be removed from the procedure ; the p"iiod for repayment en- 
larged, the rate of interest lowered, and the district officers stimu- 
lated to promote the disbursement of these advances more actively 
than hitherto. 

A much more serious obstacle to the success of the Act than 
any of these is described in the following passage (p. 145). “An- 
other leason has been prominently alleg'd for the disinclination 
of landowners to spend money, whether their own or borrowed, 
on the improvement of the land, and that is their doubt whet h r 
at the expiration of a term of settlement they will be allowed 
to enjoy the whole profits of such an improvement, or whether 
it will form the occasion for an enhancement of their assessment. 
.... We think it important that a picci.-e and permanent 
understanding should be come to on the subject and i at i tied by 
law. The landowner should be guaranteed against any enhance- 
ment of liis assessment, for such a period as shall secure to him 
such a reasonable return on his investment as will encourage 
the prosecution of improvements. It appears to be quite pos- 
sible to draw up a set of rules defining wliat the period should 
be for any locality or any class of cases, so that it may be 
clearly known, without fear of mistake or danger of retractation 
and change of view, by every landowner or tenant who executes 
a permanent improvement on the land, whether he is entitled to 
the entire profits arising from it, or to a part, for ever, or for a 
term of years.” 

Elsewhere (Report II, p. 169) the Commission remark, with spe- 
cial reference to wells : — 

11 It might also be possible to stimulate well-construction by 
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extending the practice of Bombay and Madias to Upper India, so 
far as to rule that tho assessment of laud irrigated from a perma- 
nent well should not be liable to enhancement on account of tho 
well at any revision of the settlement, provided the well is kept 
ill efficient repair. But whatever plan be adopted to facilitate well- 
construction, we can hardly doubt that in some way the laud- 
holder must discharge the cost of first construction, with interest 
thereon, in a term of years, and thereafter become the sole owner 
of the well, and be placed in respect to it in exactly the same 
position as that which he would have occupied if he had made 
tin* well himself/ 1 

It will be seen that (he Coin mission sound a very uncertain 
note as to the nature of the required guarantee. They seem to 
halt and waver between two conflicting opinions, the opinion that 
enterprise and outlay are adequately remunerated when the im- 
prover is secured in the enjoyment of the profits of his improve- 
ment until lie lias recouped ins outlay with interest, and the opinion 
that the profits of an improvement should lie permanently secured 
to the iinptovur. 

The Famine Commission’s analysis of the causes of failure seems 
to be defective in the following particulars. It does not go down 
to the roots of the injustice dune by the State in many parts of 
India to zamiiular*, improvements It does not set up any stand- 
ard oft cjuity by which the question of tile treatment of tenants’ 
impr<>\ eincnts by the landluid, and of landlords improvements by 
the State may 1 jo determined. 

It does nut note to how large an extent the disinclination to im- 
prove, where not explicable by the want of a satisfactory guarantee, 
is caused by the superior luerati veiiess of money-lending as an 
investment for capital ; by friction between landlord and tenant, in 
respect of tenants’ impiovements ; and by the unfairly heavy bui- 
den thrown on the zamindar-laudlord and ou the ryot by the 
failuie of the chief landlord, the State, to take any direct or activo 
share in village improvements. 

The attempt will now be made to supply these omissions. So 
far as it may be successful, it will tend to make the analysis of the 
causes of failure exhaustive, and also to mark out the general 
course which reforms to remove these causes must follow. 

It will be made under these six heads : — 

(1.) The nature of the injustice done by the State to land im- 
provements by Ztimiudars. 

(2.) What are the requirements of equity in the treatment 
of (Indian) tenants' improvements by landlords and of (Indian) 
landlords' improvements by the State ? 

13.) Is equity satisfied by the non-taxation principle as applied 

49 
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in Bombay and Madras, and by the recoupment principle as 
applied in the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, and the Punjab? 

(4.) The friction between landlord and tenant caused by the 
want of definite equitable rules regulating their respective rights 
about improvements. 

(5.) The disinclination to improve arising from the greater lu- 
crativcness of money-lending as an investment. 

(6.) The extent to which the failure to improve is traceable to 
the neglect of the chief landlord, the State, to take any active share 
in ordinary village improvements. 

(1.) The nature of ike injustice done by the State to Imid-im- 
provi ments by zamindars . 

The principle seems in theory to he generally admitted in India 
that security is to bo enjoyed by the improving zamiudar that be 
will either permanently reap the fruits of his labour, or be fully 
compensated for his outlay if the State takes a sh.ne of them. 

But this pnuciple is applied in a variety of ways, all of which 
cannot possibly bo right. And, as will be seen, though everywhere 
hold in thooiv, it is no’ tvorvwheu: carried into practice. 

In the Punjab the maker of a m-w well is protected tor twenty 
year* bom any incie.t.^d dunaml u-r revenue, bu^-d on the inezease 
of pi'-duci d nv the well. Similar protection for ten years 

i.sg'\ui to riio.se who repair old welis or dig water-courses. Evi- 
dently it its .-opposed in the Punjab that in ten and twenty years 
nspucliv ely the piofils of repairing and making wells recoup the 
outlay, and that such recoupment adequately compensates the 
impiover. 

In the North-Western Provinces the same principle was announc- 
ed in 1K72, hut with this important difference, that no period is 
prescribed within win h lecoupmeut is to be assumed to have 
taken place. About this p<int the settlement officer is to exercise 
‘an intelligent discretion.' ITc is ,f to assess on existing rents, but 
in such a way as to allow the capital expended by the builder of a 
masonry well, if he be at the time of settlement out ol' pocket by 
it, to be recouped” 

la the Central Provinces no definite rule has been laid down. 

In Oudh the North-Western Provinces principle has recently 
been announced. The Oudh rule now is that “ lands irrigated 
from masonry wells, or otherwise permanently improved by land- 
holders at their own cost, will be so assessed that no extra demand 
will he made from the landholder who lias constructed the well or 
works, until he shall have recovered his outlay thereon, including 
capital and reasonable inleiest.” 

In Madras and Beiar rules, not having the force of law, obtain, 
“ Ba*. i ho assessment <u» lands on w hioh wi lls or other improvements 
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have been constructed by the owners or occupants at their 
own cost shall not be enhanced at a future settlement, except on 
the ground of a general revision of the district rates.” (Famine 
Commission, Report II, p. 145). 

In Bombay this rule lias been enacted by express law. Section 
30 of the Bombay Survey Act (I of 1865) says: — <f Such assessment 
shall be fixed, not with reference to improvements made by the 
owners, or from private capital, or resources, during the currency of 
any settlement under this Act, but with reference to general con- 
siderations of the value of land, whether as to soil or situation, 
prices of pioduce, or facilities of communication.” 

A gradually ascending scale of liberality may thus be traced 
from the land -ami -fast leu and twenty years recoupment rule of 
the Punjab, through the more elastic application of it in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, to the rule, in Madras and Berar, 
that improvements are not to be taxed at all, and to the ratification 
of this iuIo, in Bombay, by express law. 

Those systems fall into three classes : the ela«s in which (as in 
fhe Punjab, Oudh and the North-Western Provinces) the recoup- 
ment piinciple is adopted, and the class m which (as in Madras, 
Berar and Bombay) it is n jeeted. 

A tliiul class is represented by the Central Provinces where 
no guarantee is given at ail. 

Tue fact that in six out of the seven provinces it has been 
found necessary to give a guarantee of some sort, i perhaps, a 
Rullieicht indication that the want of a dolinite rule in the Central 
Pi o vinces must discourage impro\emcnts, and expose improving 
zamimlnrs to the risk of injustice. 

The adoption of the recoupment principle in three provinces, 
and its rejection in three other provinces, seems to Hhow that three 
out of the six must Certainly be following a wrong com sc. If 
equity demauds that the registered ryots of Madras and Bombay 
should permanently retain that portion of the assets which is deve- 
loped by their improvements, a fortiori must it demand a similar 
pimlcgefoi the registered zamindars of Oudh the Panjaub, and 
the North-Western Trounces. If, on the other hand, the iccoiip- 
*noii t principle can fail !y ho applied to the znmindars of Upper 
India, a fortiori can it he faiily applied to the registered ryots of 
Southern and Western India. The ( inveiiiiutut can scarcely escape 
one or other of the horns of this dilemma. Wither it is wiung 
iu taking any of the I’mits of the y.amiiMiar's outlay, or it is 
wiong in taking none of ri.e trims of the registered vvot’s outlay. 

In the one casj the inbreMs ol the ?.ainmdui:; of llppor India 
are suffering ; in the other, the interests of the gcneial tax- 
p\\cr. 
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Justice requires, therefore, either that in Upper India the re- 
coupment principle should be given up for the principle of 
absolute non-taxation of improvements, or the non-taxation 
principle, which was adopted in Madras in 1852, and in Bombay 
in 1805, must be given up for the recoupment principle, adopted 
in the North-Western Provinces in 1872. 

Or, if neither of these principles is found to be satisfactory, 
some third course must be devised. 

In a matter of such extreme importance, on which principles 
so conflicting are being followed with, apparently, the certain 
consequeuce that serious injustice is being done in several pro- 
vinces of India, it would be a very good tiling to trace the history 
of. the birth, growth, and ultimate acceptance of these opposing 
principles. 

A clear summary of the discussions and arguments by 
which the non-taxation principle has been ivaolml in Madras 
and Bombay, and the recoupment principle in Upper India, 
could scarcely fail to give all the data leqnm d for a sound deci- 
sion, or to show conclusively on which side lies the greater truth 
and weight 

As a contribution to such a summary I offer the following notes, 
in the hope that the subject may attract the attention of some 
of my brother civilians in Madras and Bombay, who can get at 
the facts, to me at present, inaccessible, for those Presidencies. 

The earliest motif ion of the qucMion that I cati trace, is by 
Sir Thomas Munro, in Madras, in 1707, and by Mi. Holt Macken- 
zie, in Upper India, in 1819. It is noticeable that both of these 
eminent men adopted the principle of non-taxation. 

On the 18t.li July 1797, Sir Thomas (then Captain) Munro, the 
great founder of the ryotwari system of settlement, then an assis- 
tant in the Salem district, suggested to his district officer 

“ No additional rent should ever be demanded for improve- 
ments. The ryot who, by dgging a well, or building a tank, con- 
verts dry land into garden or rice-fields, should pay no more than 

the original rent of the ground Nothing would nunc tend to 

secure a country from famine than numerous wells. They are so 
little affected by tlic seasons, that their crops seldom fail : they 
require no extensive repairs ; they do not fill up, nor are they 
liable to bo swept away by floods, or to be destroyed by an enemy, 
like tanks Had it ever been the practice under Indian Gov- 

ernments, instead of building tanks themseivis, to have lot the 
ryots do.it, without, raising their rents, there would now' have 
been infinitely more wet lands than there are, an equal or a 
greater revenue from them, and without any expense to the pub- 
lic. // the old system of imposing an additional rent on every 
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improvement be persevered in, the people will remain for ever 
poor , and revenue uncertain.” (Arlmthnot's Memoir and Selections, 
I, p. 20). 

“ It seems,*’ says Sir A. Arbuthnot, u almost incomprehensible, 
but it is the fact, that these wise ami statesman-like views were 
not, fully acted on until 1852, more than half a century after 
this letter was written.” 

It sec ms, I remark, "almost incomprehensible, but it is the fact, 
that these wise and statesman-like views,** though accepted, a 
generation ago, in the so-called benighted Presidency, and after- 
wards adopted in Bombay, are still ignored in Upper India, and 
that now, eigli tv-four years after they were first enunciated, 
it is still necessary to repeat them, as if they had been announced 
for the first timo the day before yesterday. 

In 1; is celebrated minute, dated 1st July 1819 (para. 242) 
Mr. Holt Mackenzie wrote: — 

“ Any share in the improvement resulting from expensive 
works, or the extended culture of the moic valuable articles of 
husbandry, it. is not properly in the nature of a laud-tax to se- 
emo ; to such, therefore, tlio Honourable Court do not, I suppose, 
look as a means of directly increasing the land-revenue, hut 
will he content to draw thence such an increase to the public re- 
sources (m the event of the public exigencies demanding it) 
as can ho done in the. way of customs and excise.” (Selections 
from tin? Revenue Records, N.-W. P., 1818 — 20. p. 63). 

Twenty yeais later, this principle, then on the point of final 
acceptance in Madras, had made no way in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. The rule given in Mr. Thomason’s Directions to Settlement 
Officers, published in 1849 was, (para 65.) : — “ Wherever the value 
of land has been much raised by the expenditure of capital in pro- 
viding irrigation, locating labourers, or in other modes, care should 
he taken, lest by too high an assessment an unfair tax he laid on the 
profits of the capital, over and above the just rights of the Govern- 
ment to a portion of the net produce of the land.” 

The ur f or vagueness of this rule shows plainly that its author 
had formed no definite idea about taxation of improvements, and 
that, up to that time, the question had received very little atten- 
tion in Upper India. In Mr John Thornton’s elaborate eulogy 
of the Thoiiiasonian system, published in 1819, (Calcutta Review, 
vol. XII, No. XXIV.), the only reference to the question is con- 
tained in the casual remark that "justice as well as policy will 
require that the indefatigable Jat shall not bo reduced by dispro- 
portionate taxation to the level of the dissolute Gujur/* 

Jn 1851 the Court of Directors noticed the subject rather 
prominently, but with almost equal vagueness, in their Despatch 
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No. 9, dated 13th August, to the Government of the North- 
Western Pi evinces. 

They wrote (para 489 ): — “ Another question of importance is, 
whether an agriculturist, on the renewal of a settlement, should 
be allowed the full benefit of his improvements, or whether tho 
Government should bo held entitled to a share of the additional 
value which his capital and industry, aided hy other circumstances, 
have added to the land. We are of opinion that the only satisfac- 
tory principle on which all future renewals of settlements can bo 
made, will be that reference must be had to the value of the land 
at the time, a liberal consideration being given for the improve- 
ments attributable only to the efforts of the tenant himself, and 
especially with regard to such as aro of a comparatively recent 
date, and with regard to which lie has reaped the advantage only 
for a short period under the old settlement.” 

Here the recoupment principle is plainly hinted at; but the basis 
on which it rests, the steps by which it is reached, and tho way 
in which it is to bt* applied, are all wanting. 

The Saharaupur rules, issued in 1855, are uot more explicit. 
They say (Rule XXXVII) : — ‘‘In villages the cultivation of which 
has been much extended sine*' the settlement by the breaking up 
of new lauds, or the percentage of irrigation increased by the 
sinking of new wells or other improvements, the expenditure of 
capital must be allowed, and a moderate jumma assessed” 

In para 12 of the Gorakhpur instructions, issued in 1856, the 
recoupment principle is somewhat more plainly off in tied : — “ The 

assessment should he determined upon the general pimciplcs 

inculcated in the Saharaupur rules, due adveitence being had as 
well to prospective capabilities as to present assets, and also 
to any expenditure of capital by a proprietor for winch he may 
not have had the means of obtaining a fully remunerative return." 

The Oudh assessment circular of I860 made no express reference 
to improvements, but directed observance of the Saharan pur rules 
general^. But in December 1861 it was notified to Oudh land- 
holders that, at the revision of assessment then going on, no 
additiou would be made to the assessment of lands irrigated from 
permanent wells, constructed after the date of the intimation, on 
account merely of the inigatiou afforded therefrom. Land irrigat- 
ed from such wells was ordered to be entered as unirrigated in the 
survey and settlement papers. 

It was further announced, in February 1865, soon after tin* first 
Lucknow agricultural exhibition, that land artificially irrigated 
by means of expensive European machinery, would be rated as 
uu ini gated for the purposes of the settlement then in progress. 

lu 1870, the publication of sonic of Mr. Charles Elliott’s 
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assessment reports revived llie question. It became known that 
in parganas Shamsabad and Kaimganj of the Fnrakhabad district, 
Mr. Elliott had classed as dry, land irrigated from pttlcka wells built 
within the term of the last settlement. 

The Pioneer (31st March 1S70 promptly attacked Mr. Elliott. 
It said, “this idea of rewarding znniindars for improvements 
is novel, and con Mary to the principles which have hitherto 
guided our assessments. We make settlements for long periods 
with the view to induce landowners to improve their estates and 
with the hope of getting increased revenue at the end of the 

period With the prospect of a three pe: cent, iucome-tax 

before us, we strongly object to throwing awav i he land-revenue 
in rewarding landowners for attending to their own interests/* 

Mr. El holt effectively defended himself by replying that the 
wells so tleated by him were not “ancient wells, the value of 
which may he? looked upon as pretty well recouped by this time,” 
arid that in liberally treating new improvements he was ouly 
observing the standing oiders of his department, already quoted. 

The controversy seems to have attracted the notice of the local 
Go\ eminent, for. in December INTO, the settlement officers of the 
North-Western Provinces weie asked for their opinions on the mode 
of a^e»ing lamU irrigated from masonrv wells or other works con- 
structed l>\ landlord^ during rhe preceding settlement. 

Of the twenty settlement officers consulted, not one questioned 
the right of Government to share, souiur or later, in the increase 
of assets produced by such improvements. This right was assumed 
by all to exist, and scarcely any argument was given in support 
of it. The strength of the presumption arising from the Bombay 
ami Madras practice was not noticed. The conclusion reached was, 
that no compensation at all was necessary where masonry wells are 
sunk merely in lieu of kachha wells ; and that in other cases the 
iccoupinenfc principle should be followed, the improving zamindar 
being left such a rental from the land improved as would, during 
the settlement, repay him his outlay with Interest. 

As already noticed, this recoupment principle was announced in 
the North-Western Provinces in 1872. 

Tho absence of discussion of the grounds on which this 
principle is considered fair, is so conspicuous in all Oudh and 
North-West references to the subject which I have been able to find, 
that it is necessary to notice here tho only arguments to be found 
in the 1870-72 papers. 

One officer considered that a settlement for thirty years was an 
‘impioving lease,* and that the tenant was expected to put the 
estate into good order. 

Now, no one denie* that tho Thomasonian system of thirty 
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years settlements lias bad a considerable effect in extending 
cultivation and introducing more valuable staples. But neither this 
nor any other kind of improvement is stipulated for. The engage- 
ments exchanged between the State and the zamindar do not bind 
the zamindar to spend one penny in improving the land, or even 
in keeping it from deterioration. They do not guarantee to him 
compensation if lie improves, or to the State compensation if the 
laud goes out of gear. 

The lease has no single feature in common with an ordinary 
improving lease, except the fact that it runs at a fixed rent for u 
considerable term. Itistiuc that the talukdari sanads in Oudli 
contain the stipulation that the talukdar will, to the best of his 
power, try to promote the agricultural resources of his estate, (Garden 
of India, p. 203), but the talukdari sauads are title-deeds, not 
leases, and have nothing whatever to do with the treatment of 
North-West zamindars by North-West settlement officers, llovv, 
again, can a lease be called an improving lease, when, in the terms 
oil which it is granted and peiiodically renewed, no distinction 
is made between the impioving and non-improving teuant, aud 
when non-improvement by the truant is the general result, the 
only other result that is at all distinct being that wheie the tenant 
(the zamindar) does improve, lie too often does so to his own 
detriment ? 

Another officer, with great propriety, likened the improving 
zamimlar’s position to that of a managing partner who had im- 
proved a joint estate by the outlay of capital. lie justly held 
that the other partner, the State, must of course bear his share of 
the cost, and that w hen this share had been paid ho was ecpi ally 
entitled to his share of tlic prolit, since he ow'ned a share in the 
inherent capability of the land for improvement, and thus it would 
be unreasonable for the managing partner to consider himself 
entitled to all the profits of the improvements, merely becau&o he 
bad anticipated liis partner in developing the resources of the 
joint estate. 

The weak point about this argument is that it is no argument at 
all. It merely consists of a peifectly appropriate analogy, and 
of a begging of the only question that is in issue. That question 
is not whether the State and zamindar are partners, or whether 
the zamindar should be compensated for bis outlay if the State 
wants to share in the profits, but whether sufficient compensation 
is paid by the State, when it simply refrains from taking a share 
of the profits for such number of years as will recoup the outlay, 
with interest. 

Before corning to the equitable aspects of this question, some fur- 
ther indications of the weakness of the recoupment theory may be 
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noticed in addition to those furnished hy the presumption arising 
out of the ultimate triumph of the contrary theory in Madras and 
Bombay, by the general absence of supporting argument, and the 
mitennl lioness of such arguments as can be traced. 

If t lie recoupment theory can, in the North-Western Provinces, 
be faiily applied to the improvements of the State’s partner, the 
zuinindar, a foitiori , one would suppose, should it be applied 
to impiovemenfs made by the tenants of the joint estate. 

Bur the North- Western Provinces rent-law on this point is in 
direct conflict with revenue usage. It provides (Act XII. of 1881, 
s ction44) that the right of an improving tenant to receive com- 
pensation, when ejected, only centos to exist when the improvement 
has ceased to increase the annual letting value of the land. 

Hero the recoupment principle is distinctly ignored. In cases 
under this section it is only applied when the landlord can show 
tn.it, in consideration of the improvement, he has allowed the te- 
nant to hold at a favourable rate of i evil . Such allowance is to be 
taken into aceount m settling the amount of compensation to be 
paid. Obvioudy tins sort of recoupment is a very different s^rt of 
recoupment from that which obtains in the case of the improving 
zaniimlar. The zatmr.dar can, if lie likes, annually revise his 
tmnui’ri r. m The State binds itself not to revise the zamindars 
revenue for thirty years. When it fixes the revenue for that period 
it. bases it* calculation both on present assets ami prospective capa- 
bilities (See the Gorakhpur Instructions quoted above). 

Wlietlu r its zamindar-tenaut makes one well or fifty during the 
thirty years, makes no difference in the revenue payable during that 
period. The State, then, cannot possibly claim that it has allow- 
ed its zamindar-teuant to hold at a favourable rate of rent in con- 
sideration of bis improvements, and that this allowance should bo 
set off against the compensation which it would otherwise be bound 
to pay before taking a share of the profits. I say, then, that the 
North-Western Provinces rent courts have to ignore the recoup- 
ment principle, while the revenue officers have to apply it, and 
t hat this inconsistency is an indication of its unsoundnebs. 

On this very point there is an inconsistency between t he reut- 
Jaws of the adjacent provinces of Oudli and the North-West. 

Tire Oudli law assumes that in thirty years a tenant has been 
completely recouped for Ins improvements, whether his Iaudlord 
lias, or has not, allowed him to bold at a favourable rate of rent. 
The North-West law, as wc have seen, puts uo such limit to the 
.survival of the right to compensation. 

A simil.ir inconsistency is to be found in the draft rent bill pre- 
pared by the Bengal Rent-law Commission, By Section 22, Clause 

30 
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(3), an occupancy ryot is permanently secured against enhancement 
in consequence of increase to the productive powers of his 
holding caused by his agency or expense. On this poiut the Com- 
mission note in para. 55 of their report : — 

“If the” (occupancy) “ryot has improved his holding, has 
rendeied his land more productive by expending his labour or capi- 
tal upon it, the benefit of the improvement will be his and his 
alone. Thus the law encourages tin ifi and industry by guaran- 
teeing the enjoyment of their fruits to the persons who exercise 
these qualities.” Here the recoupment principle is absolutely re- 
jected. But in Section 29, which secures compensation for im- 
provements to an ejected (ordmaiy) tenant who has held conti- 
nuously for three or more, but less than twelve, years, the recoup- 
ment principle is very distinctly applied. If landlord and tenaut 
do not agree about the terms of compensation, either may move 
the Civil Court to decide them. Thieo principles are then laid 
down for the guidance of the Court in such cases, the first of 
which, borrowed from the Agricultural Holdings Act (England) 
of 1875, is: — 

“The amount of the ryot’s compensation in respect of an im- 
provement shall be the sum laid out by t he ryot on the im- 
provement, with a deduction of a proportionate part thereof for 
each year while the tenancy endures after the year of tenancy 
in which the outlay is made, and while the improvement con- 
tinues unexhausted.” It is not stated how the 4 proportionate 
part* for each year is to be calculated, nor do the Commission's 
published proceedings explain why the recoupment principle is 
adopted in one section and rejected in another. 

It is impossible not to feel that a principle which is applied 
so irregularly and contradicted so constantly cannot be well 
established. 

But the injustice to the zamindars of Upper India is not 
merely that a principle of imperfect equity is applied to their 
improvements. It lies also in the fact that, hitheito, the recoup- 
ment principle, whether sound or unsound in theory, has been 
very sparingly acted on in practice. The unfortunate zamindars 
have not received even the half loaf that, proverbially, is better 
than no bread. It is not necessary to dwell on this painful fact, 
hut only to prove it. I do so by citing the recently published 
Settlement Officer’s Manual for the North- Western Provinces. 

At p. 131 Mr. Vincent Smith says : — “It is to be feared that 
the instruction of the Directors to refrain from taxing unexhausted 
improvements has often been lost sight of, and I cannot find any 
mention oj respect shown for such improvements except in 
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Mr. 8. M. Moots' settlement report for Bareilly ( p. \o6) % ami 
Mr. 0. A. Elliott's renUrate reports for Shamsubud East , and 
Kaimganj in Farakhabad” 

And he gives the following quotation from a despatch of the 
local Government, dated 2nd March 1874 : — u This principle of 
respecting improvements made by the owner has been laid down 
in theory in the settlement directions for these provinces, and en- 
deavour is no doubt sometimes made to give effect to it in more 
marked and exceptional cases, but, as a rule, it is lost sight of, and 
it is probably impossible undo our existing system of settlement 
to give it anything approaching full effect 

(2.) What are the requirements of equity in the treatment of 

(Indian) tenants' improvements by landlords , and of ( Indian ) 

landlords' improvements by the State l 

The following attempt to define these requirements is offered ns 
n contribution to the subject, needing, probably, much modification 
before it can be accepted as final or complete. 

The right to improve the land, and the duty of improving it, 
seem to belong to, and rest upon, the same persons, and to devolve 
together. 

Primarily and preferentially it seems to be the right and duty of 
the owner, that is, the rent-receiver, to improve. When, however, 
this right and duty are not exercised and discharged in a reason- 
able time, they seem to devolve upon the tenant, or rent-payer, and 
to authorise him to claim permission to improve. 

Whoever makes improvements, the increased produce resulting 
therefrom is the outcome of the labour and capital of the im- 
prover, and of the inherent qualities of the soil. 

As the labour and capital are the property of the improver, 
whether landlord or tenant, and the inherent qualities of the soil 
are the property of the landlord, the right to acquire some share 
of the increased produce resulting from a tenant's improvement 
equitably accrues to his landlord. 

The special fuuction of equity, in this connexion, is to 
distribute fairly between these two producing causes, the in- 
crease effected, and to settle such equitable terms as shall 
secure to the improving tenant the liberal remuneration 
of his labour and outlay, without depriving the landlord of the 
means of acquiring the share due to the inherent qualities of 
the soil. 

The preferential right of the landlord to improve requires 
that, before the authority applied to permits a tenant to improve, 
opportunity should be given to the landlord of deciding whether 
he will exercise his optiou of making the improvement himself 
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or will join with the teuaut in making it;, or leave it wholly to 
him. 

The fact that the inherent qualities of the soil which make an 
improvement possible belong to the land lord, confers on the 
landlord the right, of buying up the tenant's improvement, after 
a reasonable period, varying with the return to the tenant's outlay 
yielded by the improvement. 

This right, however, does not permanently survive to the landlord. 

The period wheu the landlord might equitably exercise this 
light, of purchase, would probably arrive when the aggregate return 
to outlay amounted to half of the actual outlay, with interest, 
at the rate at which the tenant could have borrowed the capital 
expended. 

The price at which the landlord might purchase should he, 
as nearly as possible, the sum lequired at the time of the pur- 
chase to construct a similar improvement, in the same locality, 
yielding the same advantages, in the shape of increased letting 
value, to an equal area of similar land. 

I'ntil this price has been paid, directly or indirectly, the land- 
lord has no right to enhance the tenant's rent on account of 
any increase to the letting value of his holding caused by the 
improvement. 

When the time for purchase arrives, it is open to the landlord 
to piopose to postpone for a certain period the? exercise of his 
light of purchase, on condition that during such period a portion 
of the profits of the impro\ement should he anniiall} r set otV 
as the equivalent of an instalment of the purchase- money and 
of interest on the unpaid instalments. 

If the landlord fails either to purchase directly at the proper 
time, or to arrange for an indited purchase, the only indulgence 
that can be shown to him consistently with the paramount neces- 
sity of encouraging to the utmost the exercise of thiift, 
energy, and foresight, is to fix a further period at which it shall he 
open to him to put chase half the improvement, but after which, 
if such light of purchase is not. exercised, the whole benefit of 
the improvement shall vest, permanently in the tenant. 

An improving tenant should always have the power of selling 
or moirguL'ing to his landlord his pioperty in his improvement, 
and of selling it to a tenant, coming in in his place. But in tho 
latter ease the landlord should have a right of pre-emption. 

In India, in the temporarily settled districts, the rights hcie 
defined as belonging to the landlord seem to belong half to tho 
zamindar-laudlord and half to the State-landlord ; and in the 
ryotwari districts wholly to the Suite, as legaids improvements 
made by ike registered ryots. 
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There is an essential difference betweeu the rights of the State 
in respect of improvements made by zaminriars, and in respect 
of those made hy ryots ; the essence of the difference lying in the 
fact. that the ownership of the inherent, qualities of the soil is 
shared between the State and the zumindar, hut does not vest at 
all in the ryot. 

It seems to follow that the State’s right, in respect of a zamin- 
dar’ s improvement, ran extend only to acquiring, hy direct or in- 
direct purchase, one half of such improvement, and that whatever 
•degree of privilege and protection vests in the ryot in respect of 
his improvements against his landlord, whether zamindar or 
State, vests a Joriiori , and to a still greater extent, in the zamin- 
dar in respect of his improvements against his co-proprietor, the 
State. 

There is, however, one exception to this stronger position of the 
zamindar, and that is, that on the principle of nullum ternpus 
occuirit rer/i , the public interests requite that it should be 
open to the State at any period to acquire, by purchase the whole 
of a ryot’s improvement, or the half of a zamindar’s improve- 
ment. 

The right and duty of improving the land in India are shared, 
in the temporarily settled distiicts, between the State and the 
zamindar. 

The right of improving does not devolve on the ryot until both 
of his landlords, the zamindar and the State, have failed to im- 
prove. 

(•\). 7s the standard thus set up satisfied hy the non-taxation 
p) incipfe us applied, in Jtombny and Madras, and hy the 
recoupment principle as applied in the North-West Fro- 
rinc.es, (Judk , and the Punjab ? 

As, in the ryotwaii districts of Madras and Bombay, the Gov- 
ernment fails to excieise its right of purchase, whether direct or 
indirect, of the ryol\s improvements, and abstains, at all events 
in theory, from encroaching on assets pioducc-d by yuch improve- 
ments, it M'i-ins that equity is satisfied as regards the ryot, hut 
that tl.e legitimate development of the levcimc, and the interests 
of the general iax-payci\ arc sei immly imgleetcd. I hero refer to 
the piinciples professed, not to the way in which they may be 
applied in piaciice. 

It must be left to observe! r in tlim*e Presidencies to say whether 
the principle of non-taxation of improvements is strictly enforced. 
In at least one Madras district this does not seem to have been the 
ease. Mr. Phillips says : — “ The Hollary district is one that, 
above all others, icquiivs wells. What is the reason of their 
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non-existence or tlicir comparative scarcity ? Tlie main reason is 
probably the following, that formerly land irrigated by private wells 
was assessed as wet land. Here was an incentive to enterprise 

and energy, here a stimulus to improved cultivation ! What 

object was there for a ryot to dig a well when he knew his assess- 
ment would be at once quadrupled or multiplied even ten-fold? 
No wonder that Mr. Ballard, Madras member of the Famine Com- 
mission, should have had lately to call upon the Collector of Bel- 
lary to report why in F. 1281 (1874) there were only 12,381 wells 

in the Bellary district as against 16,252 in F. 1262 t'1855) 

We believe it is comparatively recently that land irrigated by pri- 
vate wells was reduced to the highest dry assessment of the village 
in which they were situated, provided that this was not less than 
one rupee. This relaxation of the former prohibitive rule has not 
yet had time to show its good effects, especially as had seasons 

have lately preponderated For pm poses of inigation each 

taluq requires at least five thousand wells. It is to he hoped 
that under the more favourable rule, and after the clearing off 
of debts incurred during the famine, t lie cultivators mav he in- 
duced to turn their attention in this direction. But the new rule, 
though an improvement, is not yet what it should he. 
For new wells, not a pice of extia assesment should be imposed, 
much less the highest assessment for dry land. The Bombay Gov- 
ernment are fully alive to the importance of this.” (A blacker 
Pamphlet; 1878, page 19). 

1 borrow from Mr. Phillips’ pamphlet (page 20) his citation of 
the Bombay orders on this subject, as they show that the interests 
of the State arc being sacrificed because, in Bombay, it is not seen 
that the State rights in the inherent water-bearing properties of 
the soil, and consequent right to acquire some of the profits of 
improvements which bring those properties into use, might be 
easily and equitably enforced by the direct or indirect purchase of 
the ryot’s wells after a reasonable period. 

These orders are : — 

"That in the case of old wells constructed before the first, settle- 
ment, all special water assessment should be abandoned, and the 
maximum jerayet (dry) rate alone levied. 

“That in the case of new wells constructed subsequent to the 
first settlement, the ordinary dry crop-rate should he imposed 
without any addition whatever on account of the new wells.” 
(G. R. No. 1,028, February 25 th, 1874.) 

u A maximum jerayet (dry) rate should clearly not be im- 
posed in cases where a well has been constructed since the intro- 
duction of the survey, and where that alone, and not the actual 
quality of the soil, warrants the imposition. To do so would in 
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effect be to tax improvements made during the currency of a 
settlement, and would be in contravention of Section 30 of the 
Survey Act. The only principle on which such u proceeding 
would be justifiable 'would be in consideration of the water-bear- 
ing properties of the soil But the Survey officers have admitted 
their inability to act on this principle generally, and Hie result of 
the proposed system would be to tax the man whose enterprise an(f 
labour have induced him to sink a well, while his neighbour, whose 
land may possess precisely the same properties, escapes the extra 
burden, simply because he has not availed himself of bis opportu- 
nities." (Q. R. No. 4,050, August 22ud, 1871). 

In comparing the recoupment principle with the suggested equit- 
able standard the quesiiou whether the principle is actually ap- 
plied need not again be raised. The issue at this point for decision 
is whether, if applied, it compensates zamiudar and tenant to the 
extent time equity seems to require. 

Equity, as we have seen, seems to demand for a ryot's improve- 
ment : — 

(1) The un taxed enjoyment by him of the whole profits for a 
reasonable period, extending, the writer suggests, till baif of the 
outlay lias been recouped with interest ; 

(2j The payment to him, either directly or indirectly, of the 
sum required to make the improvement as it stands at the time of 
purchase ; 

(3) Wheu indirect purchase is resorted to, an express contract 
between landlord and tenant as to the terms and period of repay- 
ment ; 

(4) The postponement until the purchase has been completed, 
of any euhancemeut ou account of increase to letting value caused 
by the improvement ; 

(b) The fixation of a further reasonable period at which, by pay- 
ing half the cost, the landlord might acquire half the ryots pro- 
perty in the improvement, but alter which, if such acquisition did 
not take place, the whole property in the improvement would vest 
absolutely in the ryot ; 

v 6) The right to sell or mortgage the improvement to the land- 
lord, and to sell it to au incoming tenant, pre-emption being re- 
served to the l&udloid. 

To zamiudars' improvements the fifth of these stipulations would 
not apply, but 

(7) The superior landlord’s right of acquisition would extend to 
only half the improvement. 

Under the recoupment principle, as applied to zamiudars im- 
provements, the first aud third of these requirements are not satis- 
fied. I'li ere is, us yet, no such thing as the dircet form of 
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purchase, required by the second stipulation. Either the indirect 
fonu of purchase is presumed to take place in ten ur twenty years 
as in the Paujniih. or the period during which it may he presumed 
to have taken place is to be calculated by the intelligent discretion 
of the settlement, officer, us in the North-Western Provinces. No 
j*ort of ptecise provision is made ns to what will he considered rea- 
sonable interest, or as to allowances for cost of maintenance, or 
average rate of profit to be presumed. Consequently the zamindars 
are quite in the dark as to the way in which the settlement officer 
of t he future will deal with their improvements, and confidence is 
not inspired. 

Whether the fourth requirement is satisfied will depend, in 
Oudh and the North-West Provinces, on the degree of intelligence 
that accompanies the settlement officer’s discretion, and on the 
accuracy with which he collects the necessary data. In the Pan- 
jaiih the hit-or-miss twenty years rule can very rarely hit the 
piecise period at which the induect form of payment has been 
fully made. In most cases the true mark must he missed, and too 
ii l tie compensation given, or too much. 

It is cifficult to account fm the acceptance of the recoupment 
principle, as applied in Upper India, except bv supposing that the 
local Governments, when dealing with the subject, forgot the true 
economic analysis of profits on the outlay of capital ; over-es! i mated 
the gains, and under-rated the loshes, the i Me-., ami the co-ds of 
maintenance of works of improvements; and measuied the>r 
treatment of the question le>s by the high standaid of western 
equity than by the lower criterion furnished by the practice of past 
native Governments. 

It does not seem to have been remembered that an ' improving ' 
zn mi ml ar not only furnishes the capital, but superintends its em- 
ployment, and runs whet ever ii*k there may be of losing it. 

“The remuneration which is obtained in any country for mere 
abstinence, is measured by the current rate of interest on the best 
security, such security as precludes any appreciable chance of losing 
t he principal. What a person expects to gain, who superintends 
the employment of his own capital, is always more, and generally 
much more, than this. The rate of profit greatly exceeds the rate 
of interest. The surplus is partly compensation for risk. By 
lending his capital, on unexceptionable security, be runs little or 
no risk. But if he embarks in business on his own account, he 
always exposes his capital to some, and in many cases to very 
great, danger of partial or total loss. For this danger he must be 
compensated, otherwise he will not incur it. He must likewise 

be remunerated for the devotion of his time and labour The 

gross profits from capital, the gains returned to those who supply 
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the funds for production, must suffice for these three purposes. 
They must afford a sufficient equivalent for abstinence, indemnity 
for risk, and remuneration for the labour and skill required for 

superintendence The three parts into which profit may 

be considered as resolving itself, may be described respectively 
as interest, insurance, and wages of superintendence/'— (Principles 
of Political Economy, Hook 11, Ch. XV, Section I). 

This canon is the justification of my suggestion that improve- 
ments should be wholly untaxed, and wholly free from the land- 
lord's right of acquisition, until the aggregate profits Lave 
amounted to half the outlay, plus interest. 

The omission to allow for insurance and wages of superin- 
tendence is the chief flaw in the recoupment principle as applied 
in Upper India, and, apparently, in England also, under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act (Cap : 92, Sec. 7). 

Imperfect emancipation from the * darn no sa he red it as' of 
extortionate practice bequeathed by the displaced native Govern- 
ments. accounts, probably, for some part of the want of sensitive- 
ness to equity of which I complain. The emancipation already 
achieved has been so extensive, that the uooks and corners into 
which it has still to be carried escape notice. 

Narcissus-like, the founders of the Thomasoniau school seem 
to have been so fascinated with the chaims of their owu symme- 
trical measures, as to have sunk into forgetfulness of their possible 
defects. The thirtv years settlements are models of moderation 
when contrasted with the revenue systems of the later Moghal 
empire. But they are not perfection. Some relics of the evil 4 old 
system of imposing an additional tent on every improvement,* — 
inveighed agaiust by Munro in 1 797, — still survive in 1882. It 
is surely time uow that they should be swept utterly away. 

The extent to which the existing protection to tenants, improve- 
ments, where the recoupment principle is applied, falls short of 
the apparent demands of equity, varies considerably in the different 
provinces. 

In Oudh, the thirty years’ limit in bar of compensation's objec- 
tionable, not because this period, in a great number of cases, may 
not be enough to adequately compensate the tenant, but because it 
would be insufficieut. in some cases, and chiefly because it is accom- 
panied by no such provisions as would afford complete security to 
the tenant that the period would be extended when insufficient, 
and to the laudlord that the full, fair compensation, and no more, 
would be payable by him when seeking to enhance or eject. In 
other words, the rule may secure the first and second requirements, 
but there is no certainty that it will do so, and no demonstration 
to the tenant that it will do so. 


51 
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The expresss contract constituting the third requirement is not 
stipulated for. The fourth requirement, like the first and second, 
may or may not be satisfied. The absence of the fifth require- 
ment combined with the absence of the third, deprives the tenant of 
the privilege of acquiring a permanent property in the improvement 
by the landlord’s failure to purchase, or to contract for indirect pur- 
chase, at the proper time. Thus the stimulus to the tenant is 
weakened, and an undesirable inducement is given to an indolent 
landlord to abstain from taking auv active share in impiovemcnts. 

The Punjab rule only differs from the Oudh rule in making the 
improvements of a tenant-at-will lapse, at his death, to his landlord. 
It doe-i this by substituting the words < * any tenant, or, in the arse of 
a tenant V'ith a riyht of occvpancy* the person from whom he has 
inherited ” for the words of the Oudh ltont Act, “any tenant, or 
the person from whom he has inherited.” 

This rule of lapse seems to be a pernicious curtailment of the 
tenant’s light, directly opposed to the pimciidc of security. 

The rule in the Xm tn-Western Pro\inoos is superior to that m 
the Punjab and Oudh. sine** it discards the recoupment principle, 
and the assumption that complete lecoupiuont take-* place in thiity 
years. Hut it is inferior to the rule in tim.-o provinces in failing 
to forbid enhancement, as well as ejectment, until compens.itiou 
has been paid. In common with the rule of Oudh and the Punjab, 
it provides for indirect payment by a beneficial lease on peimihsiou 
to hold at a favourable tale, but fails to requite such holding to be 
arranged for at a particular period, or to provide for lapse to the 
tenant if the landlord allows the proper period to pass. 

It allows sale of a tenant's holding to convoy to the in-comer the 
outgoing tenant’s property in his improvement, but reset ves no 
right of pre-emption of the imptovcineni to the landlord. 

The draft bill of the Uengal Rent Commission, already noticed, 
goes beyond the requirements of equity in favour of the oocupancy- 
ryot., and is, therefore, unfair to the landlord. On the other hand, 
in the case of ordinary tenants, by proposing to deduct part of tho 
amount due for compensation for each year from the beginning of 
the tenancy, it infringes tho first requirement. It provides no 
right of lapse to the tenant. It justly requires that any sum ne- 
cessary to put the improvement into good repair, should be taken 
into consideration, and also any detetioration of the holding caused 
by the act of the ryot. It allows no compensation for improve- 
ments by ryots who have held for less than three years continuously. 
Why this exception is made is not apparent. The sections, as 
drafted, make improvements lapse to the landlord on a tenant's 
death, since the words, common to the other Acts, are omitted : — 
or the person from whom he has inherited.’ 1 do not think that 
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this omission can be intentional ; it is so inconsistent with the 
general tenor of the Commission's recommendations. 

The draft tenancy bill for the Central Provinces (sections 39 to 
44) goes further than the rent law in other jirovinccs, in the direc- 
tion of reducing the area of dispute between landlord and tenant. 
It presumes a piefcicutial light on the part of landlords to im- 
prove, except as regards the holdings of occupancy-tenants. It con 
templates the issue of rules prescribing Ituzv ordinary tenants 
wishing to improve arc to giro notice to their landlords , and fix- 
ing the period within which the landlord's preferential right 
may be exercised. It precludes an ejected tenant fiom icceiving 
compensation when the improvement has been made on the land- 
lord's home-farm (sir) without the landloid’s ex pi ess consent; 
when made without due notice, or liefoit the expiiy of the time 
allowed for oxoiuae of tin* iaudloufs preferential right ; or when 
made under a contiaet binding him not to claim compensation. 
And the tenant is depiived of the power of coutraciing himself, 
in future, out of the piolective scope uf the Act. 

These provisions ate, ] think, dihli ncily in advance of the law 
of the Ninth-Western Provinces, the Punjab, ami Oudh,andof the 
draft bill for Bengal. 

(4.) The Famine Commission's analysis of the causes of the 
failure of the Laud I mpi *». muoni Act. omit^ aNo to notice the 
friction betwn'n In ml lot d ami tenant produced by the absence of 
dt finite* (</ a liable rules regulating their respective rights about 
in, prove, incuts, 

]n the North-Western Provinces, the want, T believe, is much 
fell of some speedy, cheap, and simple pi need lire for enhancing 
rents on lands improved by the owner. A landlord wishing to im 
prove is dcteired by the coitaintv that he will have extieme 
difiieuity in securing for himself the increased produce resulting 
from the improvement, ns well as bv tlie uncertainty ns To how it 
will be treated at the tuxt ie\isinn of assessment. 

In Oudli it is a matter of daily expoiieiico that the compensa- 
tion sections of the Rent Act have led landholders, as a rule, to 
lel’iiso pei mission to a tenant to impiove, until he has agiced in 
wi it ing never to claim compensation. This unpleasant losnlfc is 
net all the fault of the landlords by any means. It is chiefly 
attiihutable to the immoderate awaids for compensation which are 
apt. to be giVi.ii when a Rent Coiut relies on a local tnquiiy by 
commission, and is unable to inspiet the impiov emeni itself. 

In the llite IWcIi district the exi moidn.nry ease with 
which both ivnl and levenuo aie collected is a proof that 
general friction between landlord and tenant is exceptionally 
slight. But I cun state from personal experience that eveu here 
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infinite barm is being done by the unsatisfactory state of the law 
about improvements, infinite delay incurred in protecting from 
drought a tract specially exposed to its attacks. 

In January last an anonymous correspondent, professing to be 
neither a resident nor a tenant of the district, assured me that 
but for the obstacles thrown in their way by the landholders, 
most of the teuauts could and would provide irrigation for their 
holdings. In particular, be said, u um be is of the kachha wells 
made duriug the drought of 1880 would be converted into masonry 
wells, if only the landlord’s opposition could be prevented. District 
officers are not in the habit of attending to anonymous communica- 
tions, hut I confess that this one made a cou side table impression 
on ine. Its tiuth is strikingly confirmed by the fact that, where 
the obstacle referred to is removed, the tenants do impiove on 
a large scale. I give oue or two instances. The Estates Officer 
of Rae Bareli, Mr. W. Blenueiliassett, has devised very successful 
tneans for encouraging tenants to improve. A tenant wishing 
to make a masonry well is assisted, partly with materials, partly 
with a cash contribution, partly with a loan free of interest ; some- 
times with the giant of a small plot of giotind to plant a grove 
on. And, when desired, a guarantee is given, protecting the 
tenant from enhancement for a considei able peiiod. That the 
terms given are thought equitable, and that tenants will improve 
actively when fairly treated, is, I think, shown by the result. 
During the year ending 30th Septeml*?r 1881, 458 masonry wells 
were made by tenants on these tei ms in the estates under Mr. 
Blenuerhassett’s management. 

The essence of liis method is that it he t ties the compensation 
difficulty at the time wlieu it can be settled most easily. The 
tenant receives compensation that satisfies him at the time the 
well is made, and, in return, readily renounces all claim to com- 
pensation in the future. The example is one that will, I hope, 
he widely followed. I can say this witii perfect freedom, localise 
this good work has been wholly devised and carried thiough by 
Mr. Bleuuerhassett and the managers under him. 

In the same district (Rae Bareli) Raja Jag Mohan Singh of 
Cliaudapur applies the same principle. He gives to au 
improving tenant a rent-free plot on which to plant u small grove. 
This form of compensation is greatly liked by Hindus, to whom, 
as Mr. Beuett told us the other day, the planting of a tree is a 
duty only less sacred than the procreation of a sou and the digging 
of a well. During the last two years Raja Jag Mohan Si ugh s 
tenants have built 110 masonry wells. liana Shankar Baksh, 
(the Vice-president of the Talukdar’s Association) is woikitig the 
same plan m his fine estate. These geutlemeu represent that 
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the extension of tenauts’ improvements by this means would be 
greatly facilitated if the landlords’ conveyances of the rent-free 
grants, and the tenants’ agreements, waiving claims to lulure 
compensation, could be exempted from the troublesome and 
expensive requirements of tbe Registration and Stamp Acts. 
Other good landlords in this peaceful district, — an Arcadia of 
huppy memories to all who have served in it,— are doing well in 
tins matter. The Rani of Tiloi has helped her tenants to make 
94 masomy wells, and Lai Jung Bahadur Singh of Si wan has 
helped his people to make forty two. 

Want of space alone prevents me from carrying further the de- 
monstration, that fiictiou between landlord and tenant, caused by 
the absence of clear and equitable definition of their respective 
rights, and of simple procedure for carrying their righis into effect, 
is a potent obstacle to progiess in land improvement in India. 

(5.) Another of the causes of fuiluie, not noticed by the 
Famine Com mission, is the disinclination to improve , arising 
from Ike greater lucrative uess of money-lending as an invest- 
ment. 

The average return to outlay on ordinary improvements, such as 
wells, is probably aimut ten per cent This, though a splendid in* 
vestment to the European mind, bears a very different aspect to 
the zaniiudar, who sees the money-lender getting twenty-four per 
cent, and inoie. As Mr. Irwin says, ("Gaideu ot India,” p. 315) 

“ The few small farmers who have a little spare cash do not 
apply it to the soil, but lend it to their poorer neighbours .... at 
24 or oh per cent, interest, which undoubtedly, as far as they are 
concerned, is a more profitable investment.” Where mere money- 
making is the object, an investment in improvements is a veiy 
feeble attraction. Where the ruling passion is the more general 
aud mote reputable love of lund, a mortgage on JNaboth’s vineyard 
is infinitely more tempting than a pakka well on the home faun. 

The axe will be effectively laid to the loots of this obstacle 
whenever the problem is solved of bringing capital, borrowed by 
the Slate at English rales of interest, to the assistance of tbe rural 
classes, whether landlords or tenants. 

For the direct effect of such application, on any large scale, must 
be to bring dowu the present usurious rates veiy considerably. 

The influence of the Government might further he effectually 
wielded by taking very much more trouble than is possible under 
the piesent Jack-of-al l- trades system of district administration, to 
implant in the minds of landowners a strong sense of their duty to 
improve. When things are made distinctly pleasant for the land- 
owner who piotects his estate front drought, and distinctly unplea- 
sant for the^ Shy locks and Cassanios who neglect tins duty for 
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usury or extravagance, a quantity of eapital will be poured into 
the land, which at present circulates in much less wholesome 
channels. The requisite fulcrum for leverage of this kind might 
be got by inserting in the engagements taken at all future settle- 
ments, clauses binding the landowners to satisfy the Government 
from time to time that they are developing iheagiicultuial resources 
of their estates and protecting them from drought, to a reasonable 
extent, and binding the Government to ticat the improvements 
made liberally and equitably, the terms lading definitely specified. 

(6.) Lastly, the Famine Commission have overlooked the ex- 
tent to which the failure to improve is traceable to the neglect of 
the chief landlord, the State, to take any active share in ordi- 
nary village improvements. 

Every body knows, though no one acts as if he knew it, that 
in India the State i» the chief landlord. In the lyotwuri district# 
it is, practically, the sole landlord. 

As remarked by Sir John Strachey in the Legislative Council in 
Jauuary 1871, when introducing the Land hupiovoment Bill, “ tho 
Government of India was not only a Government, hut the receiver, 
as the representative of the public, of that poitinii of the lent of 
the land which had belonged from time immemorial to the Suite ; 
and in its capacity of chief landlord oj the country, duties de- 
volved on the Government for the improvement of the /and and 
for the advancement generally of agriculture, beyond the ordi- 
nary duties of a Government , and similar in kmd to those 
duties which a good landlord had everywhere to pcr/orm. tf 

lu the despatch describing the nature of the Bill to the Secre- 
tary of Sta‘e, Lord Mayo wrote : — 

‘‘There is perhaps, no country in the world in which the State 
has so immediate and direct an interest in such (agricultural) 
questions. The Government of India is not only a Government 
but a chief landlord. The laud- revenue, which yields twenty 
millions of her annual income, is derived from that proportion of 
the rent which belongs to the State, and not to individual pro- 
prietors. 

Throughout the greater part of India every measure for the 
improvement oj the. Land enhances the value of the property, of 
the State. The duties which in England are performed by a 
good landlord, fall in India , in a great measure , upon the Gov* 
eminent. Speaking generally, the only Indian la.ua lord who 
can command the requisite knowledge and capital is the, Sta 'e. 
The Government has always, at least by its legislation, recognised 
the duty." (Huntei's Life of Lo:d Mayo, II, p, 322). 

What the Government of Lord Mayo scorns to have failed to* 
see fully, and what has not been fully seen yet, is, that 
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the duties of a good landlord arc not discharged by .simply open- 
ing a land improvement loan business by which a few thousand 
rupees are now and then advanced at remunerative interest, on the 
best possible security, not only without the smallest risk of loss, 
but with the ceilaintv, as matters have hitherto been administered, 
that the State itself will reap some of the direct profits of the capi- 
tal thus put into the land, as well as the indirect profits by in- 
surance against drought. 

The Government of India is justly proud of its achievements in 
canal-making. J'Uit what do these achievements amount to ? The 
first of tin* canals, the Delhi branch of the Western Jumna Canal, 
was opened sixty two voa is ago, in I«S20. “Tins capital expenditure 
on all rim ii ligation works m Ih'itish India at the end of the year 
187D-80 is stated t<» have been 1?20, 21)8, 800/ ’ (Famine Commis- 
sion Report, II, p. lol.) That is. in all these years, the good 
landlord's aggregate expenditure on works of irrigation, to which 
11 among the means that may he adopted for giving India direct 
protection from famine arising from drought, the. first place must 
unquestionably bo assigned/' has actually amounted to one year's 
rental. 

And this phenomenon has occurred in an estate on which four- 
(ifuis of the cultivated area is to this day uninigated } where, in 
the enoimous tracts represented by the North-Western Provinces, 
Madras, liomhay. Oudh, t lie Punjab, and Sindh, two- 1 hi ids of the 
cultivated area are more or less liable to drought, and require to be 
protected ; and wheie the average difference in the State rental 
from irrigated and un irrigated land is as the difference between six- 
teen an i live. (India in 1880, p. 230). 

In the rvotwari districts of Madras only one quarter of the cul- 
tivated area is protected by irrigation. The State is there the sole 
landloid. It has occupied that- position for more than eighty years. 

In all that time it has piotected, by Government irrigation works, 
only two-sevenths of this quarter, or less than one-ninth of the 
cultivated aiea. 

It is not MirpiiMng that so little is accomplished under existing 
systems. In Rengal the permanent settlement debars the State 
fioui making improvements from which it could reap no direct 
fruit. In the ryotwari districts it has been hoped that the noil- 
taxation of improvements would induce the rvots to improve. In 
the tempot arily settled provinces it has been hoped that the magic 
of property, as represented by thirty years settlements, would secure 
progiess. In such vain expectations the duty of the good landlord, 
so far as irrigation works other than canals are concerned, seems to 
have been absolutely neglected in Northern India, and verv serious- 
ly neglected iu Southern aud Western India. The district officer, 
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the representative of the good landlord, is naturally not master of 
this biuuch of his business, since, though he is Jack of a good 
inauy other trades, this oue is left out of the list. 

The Government orders, at all events in Northern Lidia, 
are almost, if not wholly, silent, about this sphere of duty. 

The euergies and intellects of the district officers are frittered 
away on all sorts of fatuous little trifles that clothe no backs and 
fill no bellies. The one paramount duty in India, — to “draw out 
thy soul to the hungry, and satisfy the afflicted soul,” — the duty 
which outweighs almost all the rest in force of direct effect ou 
the happiuess or misery of the people, is not practised. It is 
not even preached. 

This neglect is bearing evil fruit. Not only is progress not se- 
cured ; deterioration is not prevented. I give one or two in- 
stances. In Bambauki (Oudh) : — 

“ The universal cry was one of uniform decay, bad crops, and 
rack-rents .... A mile south of Fateh pur, one Raja Gobardlmn 

dug a great tank An expenditure of Rs. 50 upon earthwork 

would have filled up the breach, but there are joint owners deeply 
in debt and quanelling ; consequently a great and picturesque 
public work is useless. Crops all around it were ‘lying from 
want of water, and beneath its massive rampart the peasauts 
were laboriously raising a scanty and costly supply of water with 
the primitive levers and the fragile pitcher. Just as the builder 
.... left it unfinished two hundred years ago, so it is now. Bo 
rarely in the course of the centuries does an energetic and euter- 
prising landowner come forward. Hundreds of other tanks , which 
the industry of ancient times provided, are allowed to silt up . 
although a little expenditure of labour in carrying away the 
deposit to the fields would he doubly repaid by the excellent 
manure so afforded, and the inci eased capacity of the basin for 
storage of water. But the tenants will not labour to improve 
fields from which they cau be ejected whenever the spring crop 
h&6 been reaped” (Oudh Gazetter, I, p. 239). In Fyzabad, 
a the evidences of poverty, everywhere apparent, are ruined wells 
which the people have not means to repair, far less to build new 
ones. The artificial tauks are nuw generally in a sad state of dis- 
repair. A very little labour would restore hundreds of these tanks 
to their former usefulness” (Ibid. I, p. 428). 

In Madras “ there is a general consent that the measures now 
adopted for the maintenance of the tauks in efficiency are wholly 
inadequate.” (Famine Commission Report, II, p. 163.) In Beilaiy, 
as noted above, in nineteen years the number of wells in use 
diminished by twenty-four per cent. 

1 believe such instances to be the rule, not the exception. 
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As long as this state of tilings continues, the British adminis- 
tration of India exposes itself to the charge that it neglects one 
of its gravest and most obvious duties. The chief landlord of an 
enormous country, in which four-fifths of the people are closely 
connected with the soil, and stand in urgent need of their land- 
lord’s .active help, it not only leaves the resources of the estate 
undeveloped to an extent that is not justified by any narrowness 
of its own means for developing them, hut fails even to check dete- 
rioration, or to give to its co-proprietors and tenants adequate 
inducements to do their share and its own of the work. The 
conclusion seems to ho very plainly indicated that until the Stale 
landloid puts his own shoulder to the wheel of rural progress, it 
will still stick fast, in the mire of apathy, mistrust, and in- 
debtedness. The joint estate will still he unimproved and un- 
secured. |)eht and despair will still destroy the happiness of 
the landowners. The ryot will groan and travail as now. un- 
delivered from the bondage of usmy, unsaved from the maw of 
famine. 

The State itself will continue to he periodically driven into 
unpleasant courses, here kindling disaffection by objectionable 
taxation, there throwing away the confidence of its landowners 
and the loyalty of its servants by doubtful dealings with pledges 
and privileges. 

Some day all this will be changed. The seed that Lord Mayo 
began to sow will be sown again, and will yield a glorious harvest. 
The duties of a good landloid will at last begin to be discharged. 
Swine man, some Henry Lawrence or Mayo, ‘ with heart, bead, 
hand, like some of t he simple great ones gone/ will yet be given 
to India, ‘ to scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, and read bis 

history in a nation’s eyes.’ A fame nobler than the fame of 

('live and Wellesley awaits that Viceroy of the future who shall 
undo the heavy inn dens of the ryot, and break the yoke of 

the usurer, and fill the hungry with good things ; who shall re- 

pair the breach, and build the old waste places, and be to India 
'‘as rivers of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land/’ 

llaviug now tried to make more complete the Famine Com- 
mission’s analysis of the failure of the Land lmpiovenient Act, 
it remains to suggest some of the means, other than those already 
mentioned, by which this failuie may be chauged into success. 

The key to the position seems to lie in setting free to the ful- 
lest possible extent the ‘ improving ' energies of the zamindar and 
the ryot, first by securing to them absolutely whatever share in 
the piofits of, or whatever compensation for, their outlay, may be 
prescribed by equity ; next, by convincing them of the purity of 
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tlie Stated intentions, and gaining tlieir real confidence ; and, lastly, 
hy so dividing the joint enterprise between State, zamiudar and 
iyot. as to get fiom each the greatest amount of that sort of working 
lorce which he can most cheaply and effectively supply. The 
State has, in the greatest abundance, all that the ryot and the 
zamiudar lack, — unlimited command of capital at four per cent, 
or less ; ready access to the highest engineering skill ; a staff *>f 
•ervants endowed to tlie full with the Englishman’s birthright of 
energy, resouice, ilelight. in eutci prise, disgust at failure. On 
their part the zamindar and the ryot have all the knowledge and 
'kill required for ordinary works, command of materials and labour 
at i lie cheapest rates, unwearying patience and industry, and ad- 
mirable facilities both for supervising construction and for arrang- 
ing the detailb of the fair development of rental. 

The first thing to be done is to settle the requirements of equity 
as to piofits and compensation. About this matter suggestions 
have already been offered. The next, to inset t. corresponding 
stipulations in ihe engagements taken from revenue-payers, and 
in i he revenue laws, and to looast the impiovements sections of 
the various Kent. Acts. These changes m the revenue and rent 
laws should include provisions for the adjustment by courts or 
officers <*f disputes about improvements between landlord and 
tenant, and also some such concrete guarantee as the giving of a 
ceitificato to improving zamindais and ryots for every improve- 
ment made hy them after a specified date. Having thus begun 
to establish confidence and to i educe friction, and by these means to 
set free such euergv as ryot and zamindar can exert without, fur- 
ther help from the State than is represented by advances under the 
I -and Improvement Act, and by aid in the adjustment of disputes, 
the next step should be to map nut and measure the work to be 
dune with the view of ascertaining the extent to which the State 
must itself actively co-opeiate. 

The field to be worked over is an enormous one. But, as the 
fairy says in Phantastes, size is nothing, it is a mere 
matter of relation.’' In relation to the vastness of the interests 
at st ike, and to the splendid administrative strength at the Gov- 
ernment’s command, the extent of the area to be examined is not 
formidable, nor are the difficulties of thoroughly dealing with it 
really serious. Time and method and the command of the services 
of expert land-agents are all that is wanted for getting at the re- 
quirements of any individual estate anywhere. Time and method 
aud the services of experts on a scale sufficiently developed are all 
that is wanted for getting at the requirements of the great con- 
geries of separate landed estates winch constitute British India. 

Some of the data for roughly computing the dimensions of the 
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work to be done, may be gathered from the Famine Commission 
Report (II, pp. 71 to 77, 80 and 90). The area ordinarily culti- 
vated is returned at 194,950,500 acres, of which 167,950,000 acres 
are under food crops, aud 27,000,500 acres are under * non-food ' 
crops. The Famine Commission believe that, of the area under 
food crops, 102,350,000 acres, or sixty per cent., require to be pro- 
tected from drought. 

It is, I think, reasonable to assume that on the nou-fond crop 
area the same proportion of protected to unprotected cultivation 
subsists as on the food crop urea. On this assumption sixty per 
cent, or 1 10,970,300 acres, out of the whole area ordinarily cuiu 
\ tiled, lequiie protection. 

Rut the whole of this area does not, at all events at present, 
urgently call for Slate inspection. In Bengal, excepting Orison, 
t «»* 1\ nnaneiit Settlement relieves the State from the duty of pre 
.-ecuting laud improvement on the same principles as elsewhen 
i.i the Central Provinces and Bunnuh irrigation in said to be net 
required as a protection age in. si drought. In Berar the fact th;» # 
tne revenue* arc* not retailed by the British Government makes it 
duty in this connexion less pressing than in other provinces Fof 
C m purpose of tlie present suggestions the Famine Commission' 
( !nta uiil be reviewed only so far as they relate to Madras, Bom- 
bay, fcfmtlh, the North-Wesleru Provinces, Oudh, and the Punjab 

In these six provinces tire area ordinarily cultivated h 
1 15,750,000 acres. Twenty-three per cent, of this, or 26,550,00:* 
acres, is believed to be the area ordinarily irrigated. Of the po* 
t ion under food crop*, sixty-seven p* r cent, is considered to reqmt- 
protection. Applying this percentage to the whole area ordinarily 
under cultivation, tin* total extent of cultivation requiring protec- 
tion would he 77,552,500 acres, in a hundred and twenty-two dk 
tricts, at a g« neial average of 635,676 acres in each. 

Besides this magnificent field for the joint enterprise of State, 
zamiudar, ami ryot, there is the further scope for improvement re- 
presented by the thirty-three per cent of cultivation, or 38,197,500 
acres (about 313,091 acres per district) considered to be fairly pro- 
tected from drought, but much of which has artificial irrigation 
from ponds, tanks, or rivers, of a kind less reliable than that avoid- 
ed by canals and wells. Lastly, there is au enormous culturable 
area, amounting in five of these provinces to 62,461,000 acres ^>r 
about 521,007 acres in each of 119 districts^, besides u large areas ” 
in Sindh, which ‘‘could also be brought under cultivation if the 
means of irrigation were provided/' 

Of course, a great deal of this culturable area is either very poor 
laud, or is required for pasture and fuel preserves, but a great deal 
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of it, possibly a third, would repay the cost of inigation and tillage. 
For instance, in Sindh, il there are millions of acres suitable for 
wheat, and there is no reason why Siudh should not become one of 
the great w'heat-supplyiug countries. Having the Indus alongside, 
it would be free of the railway carriage that handicaps Nort horn 
India. There are no engineering difficulties ; and General Strnche}', 
reporting on the subject in 18GS, shows that the State might expend 
six to ten millions with a certain return of eight to fouiteen per 
cent.” ( Calcutta Review , January 1881, p. 107). J» the plains 
of Hiasar, also, considerable areas, though not so large as in 
Sindh, could be cultivated if inigation were provided. “ In 
the Multan Division some nine million of acies of fairly fertile 
soil are ready for cultivation if only water can be given to them.” 
I 11 Bombay, u there is ample margin for the extension of cultiva- 
tion,” hut it does nut consist of good land. (Famine Commission 
Kcport II, p. 7b.) 

My remaining suggestions will be confined to the tiist of 
these three areas, that is, to the seventy-, s*‘ven and a half millions 
01 * cultivated acres in the .six produces, believed to need protection 
hum thought, and averaging, roughly, li*3o,07G acres in each of a 
hmniivd .uni twenty-two dMiicts. An officer might, be deputed 
in » hc.vj piovii.ces to collect from the settlement reports, gazetteers, 
nnd "tlier sources, such recorded facts about the irrigation in 
1 In m as would show how far the unirngated area can be classified 
a'- imguble or unirrigable at a remunerative cost, or as hopelessly 
uninigable, and as tegards the area believed to be irrigable, how 
lut it is believed to be iriigablc by the various kinds of wells, or 
by tanks, or canals, embankments, or other works. 

Piobably enough information is already on record for most dis- 
tricts, to show plainly which kind of irrigation seems to be indicat- 
ed for eacli considerable tract, and ilie Government could thus ob- 
tain a fairly accurate idea of the broad divisions into which the 
work of dealing with the 77J millions of acres would fall. 

Next, there might be prepared for each revenue division an 
irrigation report, based on existing records and maps, and illustrat- 
ed by hydrographic charts on the scale of one inch to the mile. 
From the atlas sheets of the llcvcnue Survey, already drawn on 
this scale, the Surveyor-General could probably easily supply 
skeleton district maps, showing the names of villages (muuznfus 
only, not hamlets) their boundaries, the village sites, roads, tanks, 
swamps, lakes, streams, rivers, and ravines. As soon as such maps 
wore furnished to u district, an irrigation officer might be deputed 
to it to procure, with the district officers help, the necessary irri - 
Rational details ; lo note them, on some uniform principle, and 
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for each village, on the skeleton map, and to prepare from 
these data the hydrographic chart and irrigation report. 

Such facts would be shown as the depth to which wells have to be 
sunk ; (lie different kinds of well in use, and their average cost in 
different localities; the average area which each kind can irrigate tho- 
roughly, and the fui ther area which they can protect when necessary; 
tlic nature and extent of irrigation from rivers, canals, lakes, 
tanks, or other souices ; the unprotected areas, with details as to 
the practicability of protecting them, and the kind of woiks con- 
sidered appropriate, with rough estimates of their probable num- 
ber and cost; the areas cousideiod uniriigable, either absolutely, 
or 1 datively in view of the disproportion between probable cost 
and probable return. 

I do not know how the case may be elsewhere, but am confi- 
dent that in many districts oi the. North-West Provinces and Oudh 
such chat ts and reports could be compiled far more cheaply and 
quickly than might be supposed, and at a cost quite trifling when 
compared with the value of the lesult. I assume, of course, that 
the work would be made over to specially qualified officers, above 
the ordinary ‘strength’ of the district, aud not thrown upou 
establishments already overburdened. 

With this information he foie them for a district or division, the 
distiiet officers, the Commissioner, and the local Government should 
bo able to decide, once for all, what tracts must be left unprotected 
as far as irrigation woiks are concerned, and, of the rest., what areas 
should be reserved for protection by canals or other large works of 
a kind that could not be constructed either by the zamindars and 
rents, 01 by the dUtriet officers, or by all of them working together. 
Things would now have reached this stage. The unprotected area 
in each district, roughly avoi aging (J35,(j7b‘ acres, will have been 
divided into thioe parts ; the area to be left alone ; the a tea to be 
protected by special State works; and the area to be dealt with by 
the lyots, zamindars, and distiiet officers. 

For purposes of illustration, let it be assumed that tlie.se areas 
will be found to be respectively, one quaitor to be left alone, one 
quuitcr to be attacked by sptcial State woiks, and one- half to be 
pioUcted by the distiiet oflict rs, zamindars and ryots. 

On this assumption, the scope lor special State works would be 
one-fourth of 77J million acres, or 19,375,000 acres. This as- 
sumed area is eleven times the area actually irrigated in 1878-79, 
fiom the State irrigation works of the North-West Provinces alone. 
(Famine Commission Report, II, p. 149). The ' productive capital 
outlay’ on these works amounted, by that year, to £4,4(32,000 or 
j£>2. 1 1#. 4c l. (above thirty rupees) per acre irrigated, and the net 
profits were 8’6 per cent, of the outlay . — (I bid.) 
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At tins rate, the protection of the 19,375,000 acres would cost 
fifty millions (£49,729,107). Spread over thirty years, the 
enterprise would represent an annual capital outlay of £1,666,666 
in a hundred and twenty-two districts. Distributed as the under- 
taking would be over six provinces, and controlled by four separate 
administrations, it docs not seem to be at all too much to 
attempt. 

The assumed area to be protected by ordinary works made by 
the joint or separate enterprise of zamiudars, ryots, and district 
officers, is 38 J million acres, or on a rough aveiage about 317,623 
acres to each of the hundred and twenty-two districts. 

If it were resolved to spread this enterprise also over thirty 
years, the woik to be done in each of the districts in each of those 
years would be to get minor irrigation works constructed capable 
of protecting 10,588 acres. 

For the purpose of illustration, T take the probable cost of 
prottetion by such works at two-thirds the cost of protection by 
the North-Western Pi minces canals, that is. at twenty mpivs per 
acre. At this rate the average annual outlay in each disfr.t r. 
would be (10 558 X 20 =.) Rs. 2.11,760. Taking a masonry w tl 
costing Rs. 200, and protecting ten acres, as a fair type ol minor 
irrigation woiks, 1,058 of such wells ci works would on an average 
have to bo annually constiucted in each of the distiicts in each of 
the thiuv yeais. And, as (Imperial (Jaz-Ucei, iv, p. 705) the 
Six provinces contain 233,281 villages, or an aveiage of 1,912 
villages per district, the enterprise would amount to little men* 
than getting one such >vell or work made in the year in 
every second village, or ten in each of 106 villages. 

How this will strike other people 1 do not know, but it seems 
to me a perfectly manageable enterprise, tequiiing no very serious 
addition to existing establishments to carry it out. 

It is not, however, at all necessary to show that no considerable 
increase of establishments will be wanted. For tbe proposed 
works would be directly remunerative, and would yield, probably, 
about ten per cent, on the outlay. Such minor works rarely 
occupy, in construction, more than a few months. 

A chaige of five per cent, on a year’s outlay in a district would 
yield (Iis. 2,11,760 20 =) Rs. 10, ,588. This would give Us. 1,323 

a mouth for eight months of the year, 1 believe that this would 
be more than enough. If so, then the cost of extra establishments 
to work the scheme, in the construction branch of it, would not 
exceed half of one year's profits. 

Some such effort as is here outlined seems to he the very least 
that the Government should attempt. The ultimate aim should 
bo to achieve a great deal more than this. 
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Thu experience gained in working the scheme would show whe- 
ther the following business might not gradually be taken in 
hand : — 

A complete inspection of the whole cultivated and culturable 
area of the temporarily settled and ryotwari districts; the ascer- 
tainment and record of — -'1) the extent to which in every village 
its cultivated, and culturable area requires and admits of protec- 
tion and improvement by the application of capital in simple ways ; 
(2) the nature of the works required to be made, restored, or .im- 
proved ; (3) the probable cost of making, restoring, or improving 
them ; (t) the probable increase to produce and letting value to 
be got by making tin- works ; (5) the probable average annual de- 
ductions to be set aside for repairs and maintenance ; (6) the pro- 
bable average direct profits, and (7) the probable average indirect 
profits in a series of years, represented by produce, rent, and 
leviuiue saved from destruction, and risk of famine expenditure 
reduced or averted ; the negotiation with the zamiudars, through 
a suitable agency, for the gradual construction of such works at 
the joint cost of the State and themselves but, as far as possible, 
under their supervision and management; similar negotiations 
with the ryots wherever, and to such extent as, the zamindar fa Is 
to co-operate satisfactorily ; the inspection and valuation of each 
weak as soon as finished, the cost being computed, not at public 
wmks rates, but at the village rates actually incurred ; the deter- 
mination of the area actually improved or protected by each work, 
and the levying on it of a fair enhancement of rent, payable 
by all fields benefited, full equitable allowance being made to tenants 
sharing the out lay ; lastly, the diawing-up of agreements setting 
foith the actual cost, the amounts contributed to it by State, 
zamindai and not, the estimated direct profits, and the share of 
those profit:* assigned to each, and for how long, in the shape of 
increased revenue, rent, or share of produce. 

Perhaps it will be objected that private enterprise will be check- 
ed if these proposals are adopted, and that the people will lean 
more and more on the Government, and rely less and less on them- 
selves. I cannot find any validity in such an objection. 

It is not a deadening of private enterprise to mark out defi- 
nitely its true scope, to occupy an area which docs not properly 
belong to it, and guarantee it against encroachment on its fair 
range and claims. My proposals aim at this definito marking out 
of the proper field for the joint and separate enterprise of State, 
landowner, and tenant in the great work of land-improvement 
in India ; at showing each of the two great rural classes what it 
has got to do; at giving to each the strongest possible inducement 
to take up its fair share of the joint load, and effective help in 
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earning it. I want to restore confidence; to bring into the 
business a strong, active, working partner, whom thezamindar may 
in time learn to esteem and trust, instead of a distant, sleeping 
partner whom at present he cordially distrusts. 1 want to join 
hands and heart with him in a combined resolute effmt for our 
mutual good; to work with him over the joint estate, field by 
field, village by village, taking the tenants with us. I want to 
lift from Is^achar’s patient shoulders our share of I ho double 
burden that is now dragging him down, and to help him tob^ar tor 7 
ward strongly bis lightened load. If to get those things done is 
to deaden private enterprise, perhaps it, might, be better for private 
enterprise to be deadened aftei this fashion, than to be loft dead- 
alive as at present. 


Aimirii ITvkinuton 



TI1E QUARTER. 

T HE reading of t ho Financial Statement for the official year 
1882-83, which took place on the 8th instant, and the passing 
of the Bills m-cessurv to give effi-ct to the fiscal changes embodied 
in it, a iv the most important domestic events that have occurred 
siiu , k the date of our last, ret russet. 

Tim regular estimates for the year just about to expire show 
an expected surplus of £1, 577, 000, instead of £855,000, as ori- 
ginally budgeted fur. This favourable result has been attained in 
spite of repayments, aggiegatiug £070,000, to the local Govern- 
ments, on account of their contributions to the cost of the Afghan 
wui. and of a further sum of £300,000 credited to them in con- 
nexion with the renewal of the ptovincinl contracts, neither of 
which items was provided for in the Budget. On the other hand, 
the receipts were indented b\ the .sum of about £230,000, to 
which extent the portion of tin* English contribution to the cost 
of the war credited in the accounts of the year exceeded the out- 
goings under this head. IVaciraliy, thorefoio, the suiplus of the 
}ear ma v he set down at £2 337,000. 

Tim estimates for the coming year provide for a small surplus 
of £283, 000, after remitting the duties on piece-goods and other 
imported goods, except salt, opium, wine, beer, spirits, arms and 
ammunition, amounting in the aggregate to £1,108,000, and re- 
ducing the salt duties throughout India from Rs. 2-14 per mnund 
in Bengal, and Us. 2 8 elsewhere, to a uniform rate of ljts 2 per 
inaund, at a lo^s to the revenue of about £1,423,000. But for 
th«»M 3 and sundry oilier minor changes, the estimates for the year 
would have shown a surplus of over three millions. 

The aggieuat** figures are, for 1881-82, Revenue .£72,913.000, 
and Expenditure £71, 830 000, as against Budget estimates of 
£70,100,000 and £00,303,000 respect i\ely ; and, for 1882-83, 
Revenue £(>0,43.9,000 and Expenditure £00,174,000. 

Among heads of revenue the receipts from which are now ex- 
pected to exceed the mi mates, are Excise, better l>v £380,000; 
Opium, better by £1,137,000 ; ami Railways, better by £1,137,000. 
In no case have the receipts under any of the regular heads fallen 
seriously below the estimates ; though under the abnormal head 
of the English contribution to the Afghan war there is a reduc- 
tion of £095,000/ which sum has been credited to the accounts of 
1880-81, instead of 1881-82. On the expenditure side, the most 
important items of increase are £210,000 under the head of loss 

53 
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by exchange ; £287,000 under the head of ordinary public works, 
n mi £110,000 under the head of salt, while Frontier Railways 
show a decrease of <£581,000; Opium of £201,000; Law and 
Justice, of £170,000 and Marine of £1 15,000. 

In framing the estimates for the year 1882-83, it is noteworthy 
that the Opium receipts are put down at. £7,250,000 as compared 
with £0,500,000 in the last Ihnlget. This, however, is £588,000 
lt*ss than the regular estimate for the current year, aud will pro- 
bably be exceeded. On the other hand, the net Railway receipts 
are taken at £408,000 less than in the current year. On the ex- 
penditure side, loss by exchange is taken at £510,000 less than in 
the current year, owing to aieduciion in the Secretary of State's 
drafts from £17,200.00*1 to £13,502.000, and the net military ex- 
penditure is calculated at £15,200,000, as compared with 
£10,150,000 in 18S1-82. 

No Indian Finance Minister cu r had a fairer opportunity, either 
of earning popularity by eliminating from the fiscal system 
of the country such elements as are odious to the people, or 
prejudicial to thcinteiests of commerce, or of laying the fuimdat ions 
of a largely inci eased material prosperity by the inauguration of 
a scheme of public works in keeping with the requirements of 
the countiy. 

To a gieat extent this opportunity appears to us to have been 
blindly thrown away. After providing for the i emission of the 
Patwuri Cess in the North-Western Provinces and Oudli, a season- 
able measure of relief, involving a sacrifice of £310,000 a year, and 
f.»r a very necessary increase in the pay of the subordinate execu- 
tive native service. Major Baring still fouud himself with a surplus 
of about two millions and three-quarters steilmg available either 
for the remission of objectionable taxes, the reduction of debt, or 
the execution of reproductive works. 

That opportunity should he taken of this favourable state of 
the revenue to abolish the remaining duties on foreign piece-goods 
was inevitable ; for not only \vas the (lovnimient pledged to carry 
out this measure whenever circumstances should enable it to do 
so without incurring the necessity of imposing fresh taxation on 
the country, but the effect of the late partial remission of the 
duties had been such a** to render any other course in- 
defensible, whether on financial or economical grouuds. On the one 
hand, the proportion of duty-free to dutiable grey-goods imported 
bad become so great, that the revenue derived from the latter 
had ceased to be wortli the trouble of collecting ; on the other, 
the duty had acquired a distinctly sumptuary effect aud had revolu- 
tionised the character of the trade to the grave injury of individual 
manufacturers. At the same time the process of distinguishing 
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between the two classes of goods was attended with disproportionate 
trouble to the Custom House officials and annoyance to importers. 
The case of bleached and coloured goods was not, perhaps, so 
urgent a one, but it would have obviously been a grave anomaly 
to handicap these goods with a duty of five per cent, merely be- 
cause they had undergone a process deserving rather of encourage- 
ment than otherwise. 

As regards the general import duties, their fate may he said to 
have been involved in that of the cotton duties; for once the 
•latter source of revenue was abandoned, the retention of the former 
became indefensible on the ground of their aggregate insigni- 
ficance. 

As long as the import duties were levied impartially, and, 
while not protective in their effect, produced a revenue commen- 
surate with the cost of collecting them and the inconvenience 
caused by them to traders, the strongest reason existed for 
maintaining them in a country where the evils of direct taxation 
are so serious as in India, lint this had ceased to be the case, 
and the blame or merit of the final result must rest with a pre- 
vious Administration. 

That the result is one to be deplored, most impartial judges will 
admit. 

liven if the import duty on piece-goods had been liable to 
the objection urged against it by the British manufacturer, there 
can bo no question that the removal of the export duty on rice 
should have taken precedence of even its partial abolition. 
Equally li.ttle question can there he that the form of partial 
abolition actually decided on was the worst form that could be 
chosen, unless, as Lord Lyttnn boasts, it was choscu for the 
express purpose of forcing the total abolition on a future ad- 
ministration. 

The loss of revenue oh account of the Customs duties being 
calculated at „V\, 108,000, there still remained about a million 
and three quarters to bo disposed of ; and of this money Major 
Baring has availed himself to reduce the salt duty. 

In defence of this mode of employing the money, we are 
told that the reduction will afford relief to the entire population 
of the country, including the poorest classes, and that it will 
strengthen the financial situation. The former contention is, doubt- 
less, literally true ; but when we come to enquire into the extent 
and character of the relief, its practical significance vanishes into 
thin air. If the duty surrendered were equally distributed 
over the entire population, it would amount to about one anna 
and a half per head. But in fact, at least one-third of the entire 
amount will bo appropriated by the Bauuiah class, so that the 
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actual relief to the consumer will not exceed one anna per head 
per annum, a sum obviously too small either to ailcct the xiambnd 
of living, or to be capable of productive employment. A million 
and a half of mouey so distributed is practically a million and a half 
cast into the soi. When we ivfleet what the judicium* ex- 
penditure of a million and a half per annum might, hr* \ o 
accomplished iu the way of promoting genet al prosperity, 
astonishment mingles with our regret at the wantonuess of iho 
sacrifice. As to the contention that the reduction will stienglln-n 
the financial situation it depends entirely on the truth of the as- 
sumption that the reduction of the duty will lead to a sensible 
increase in the consumption of salt. But, ns far as Bengal is cou- 
rt rued, tht-ie is no good lea-on to expect that this will be the ease, 
for the poorest peasant in Bengal already con-tunes as much salt 
as his taste dictates, and he would consume no nmio if urn 
duty were abolished altogether. In some pans of tin* country 
the reduction may po-sibly lead to an increase of consumption, 
hut, at the best., it will be comparatively trifling. 

So far we have compared the advantage hkelv to leMiIt fumi 
the reduction of the duty with what might ha\o been «.\p«cied 
to attend the tepioductive employment of the levenue stu render- 
ed Supposing, however, that the application of the money 
to the icmi-xmu of some form of taxation was a kuegnno cmi- 
cliisiun, then* can ho no question that the license* tax should have 
had the preference, whether legat'd he had to its oxc* «sivo ttn- 
populanty, or to the relief that would have nsulod from its 
abolition. About the unpopularity of the tax, il.*vc is no i.ilii lenco 
of opinion. On the other hand, it is aigued that its abolition would 
have relieved only a comparatively small number of ii.-iiviau.-is, 
belonging to the well-to-do classes of the community, w hi. o the reduc- 
tion of the salt tax benefits the entire population. This aigunn nt, 
however, ignores the fact that theie is a l.mit beyond winch the 
sub-division of a boon deprives it of al) value what-m ver, ami, 
that limit once reached, no fiuthcr multiplication of the number 
of recipients can be of any advantage. A sum of money which, 
if spent in the relief of e\eu a single individual, would add so 
much to the. sum of human happiness, adds nothing whatever 
to that sum when so distributed that the relief to each individual 
recipient is inappreciable. There is no question that the remission 
of the license tax would have added very sensibly to the happiness 
of a large number of human beings, not to speak of the demoralis- 
ing abuses that would have been put an end to, while it is 
very doubtful whether the reduction of the salt tax will sensibly 
add to the happiness of a single indkidu&l, though, iu the mean- 
time, it is said tu have nearly ruined a good many. 
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Tt is proposed to spend a sum of £2, 765, 000 on Productive 
Public Works and £185,000 ou the East Indian Railway during 
the ytar; and it is estimated that, if no loan should he taken for 
this |»iu|)om*. the cash balances mi the 31st M u eh 1883, will stand 
at £10,818,000. Whether a loan is cxenhiaily required, or 
not, will depend on the state of these balances m the month of 
November when they are oem rally reduced to a minitnum. 
The cm^iny balance named ah »vu corresponds with a balance of 
about ^TjlOOjOOO at the peiiml in question, and this is less, by 
annul a million stnlino, than it is considered prudent to work 
with. There can he lit tie dmiht, howexer, that the Stock Notes 
which it is pioposcd in i-sue, will add far more titan this sum to 
the balances ; and there is consequently very little probability of 
a loan being req lined. 

The.-e .Stock Notes will he issued at par in denominations of 
IN. j'JJ, ; JN 25 ; IN. 50 ; and Us. 100. hearing interest payable 
nnnuaiM, at the rate of 4 pel cent, and ied<omaUeon six months* 
notice, alter the expin of twenty joins. They will he procurable 
at all the dNtiict and the mincipal subordinate treasuries, and will 
be liai.sfeiahie without endm -<*nn nr. 'I lie lb solution on the sub- 
ject, published with the Financial Statement, specifies no limit 
to the amount the Government me pu pared to borrow’ in this form, 
and some doubt is nppan ntly cntci tamed b\ them as lo the 
piobable sticcesN of the scheme. The gem lal opinion of the 
] •uhiic, on the other hand, seems to be that the mites will be eagerly 
somjiit. slur, m winch case it will bo found necessary to fix a limit 
t«. ibe issut*. 

hi the coin.se of the Statement Map-i* Daring took the oppor- 
tunity to explain the G<>\ eminent policy on a \ar;ety of subjects 
of importance, the opium question and the licenso-lax among 
thorn. AhitganN the toriner, while admitting that the connexion 
of the State with tin* trade in the ding is not. free from serious 
oi j'-etion, hrcieuily deinniiMiatcd the impeiativo ncciSMtyof main- 
taining tin* pn.'Ont system from a financial point of view, and 
the baselessness of the belief entertained by the anti-opium agi- 
tatois lliat the consumption of the drug would be checked by its 
abandonment. 

As regards the license-tax, while admitting that, in its present 
form, its incidence is inequitable, the Government has decided to 
postpone any change on the ground that, in several important par- 
ticulars, the Indian fiscal s\-iem is in a state of timsition, end that 
finality could not iheiofurc be predicated of any change that mjghfc 
bo made. The attitude of the Government in the matter is thus 
summed up. “ Wo recognise the evils of the present tax. We 
recognise that in its present form it cannot he incorporated into 
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the permanent financial system of the country. Beyond this 
we do not at present go. We reserve to ourselves complete 
liberty of action in tho .future, either to propose the abolition of 
the license tax, to recast it, or even, should such a course 
appear desirable, when the financial arrangements for the year 
1 883-84 come under consideration, to allow it to continue in 
existence in its present form for a while longer.” 

In the course of the debate on the Budget, the Military Member 
took the opportunity of explaining the arrangement which, on the 
recommendation of the late Army Commission, the Secretary 
of State has sanctioned for the re-organisation of tho native 
army. Under this arrangement there will be an immediate 
reduction of 22 regiments, vis., 4 of cavalry and 18 of infantry. 
The reduction will fall upon the three armies of India — in the 
Bengal Army, 3 regiments of Native Cavalry, C of Native 
Infantry; in the Bombay Army 1 Regiment of Native Cavalry, 
and 4 of Native Infantry ; while in the Madras Army there will 
be no change made in the number of Native Cavalry Regiments, 
but there will be a reduction of 8 Regiments of Native Infantry. 
The^e reductions in t he number of Native Regiments will not, 
reduce the aggregate strength of tho Native Army. The Cavalry 
Regiments in Bengal and Bombay will be raised from 457 and 
487 respectively, to 550 Natives of all rank**, while tho strength 
of the Madras Cavalry will remain unchanged. The strength 
of the Infantry Regiments will he raised fivm 712 to 832 of 
all ranks. The effect of these changes will he that tho total 
strength of the three Native Armies in India will ho increased 
by 31 men. There will be a small increase in the Bengal and 
a small decrease in the Bombay Cavalry, that, of Madras remain- 
ing as at present. While there will be an increase of 1,3(52 
Infantry in Bengal and of 272 in Bombay, there will he a 
decrease of 1,836 Infantty in the Madras Army. With regard 
to the European officers, it is not intended that their strength 
shall be diminished ; they will remain, as nearly as possible, on 
the same strength as now, nud this will be done bv adding an 
aditional officer to each regiment of Native Cavalry and Infantry 
in addition to those already maintained. The position of these 
officers will be that of “ squadron 9 ' and “wing" officers, and 
they will receive the same rates of pay and allowances now 
allowed to those holding similar appointments. 

Under the head of foreign politics tho only event of any impor- 
tance that we have to record is the improvement which has appa- 
rently taken place in the relations of the Government of India with 
the Court of Ava. During his late visit to Rangoon a deputation 
of the leading merchants and other inhabitants of that port waited 
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on Lord Ripon with a memorial regarding the persistent violation 
of treuty engagements on the part of the King of Burmah by 
the establishment of Royal monopolies of all the principal 
articles of trade. In consequence of this representation, the 
Government of India decided to make a further and a final 
effort to bring the King to a sense of his obligations in the 
matter. Eaily in the month of January a remonstrance was 
accordingly forwarded through the Chief Commissioner to the 
Foreign Minister of the Court of Ava. 

The following is the text of the document in question 

‘‘The Viceory has directed me to address Your Excellency 
again on the subject of the monopolies granted in sundry 
articles of tiade between Britisli Burma and the dominions of 
ilis Mn j sty the King. Iji February and again in September 
1 had the, honour of representing to Your Excellency that the 
policy of Granting trade monopolies, if persevered iu, would do 
great injury to the commerce between the two countries, and 
•such monopolies were contrary to the treaty of 1867. In 
ivplv to these representations iu February, Your Excellency 
informed me nothing had been done calculated to depress 
tiade or inconsistent with the terms of the treaty. Last 
in on tli, in reply to the remonstrances of September, Your 
Excellency referred me to your previous answer, sayin<* 
you bad nothing further to add. The Viceroy in Rangoon has en! 
quired caieftilly into the question of these monopolies, and 
received a memorial from the Chamber of Commerce and mer- 
chants engaged and interested in the Mandalay tiade. The Viceory 
finds that since my letter of September, monopolies have been 
granted in many other .articles, and that the establishment of 
monopolies has a heady done much, and probably will do more 
harm to the commerce between the two countries. The mer- 
chants of Rangoon and other towns of British Burma, whether 
Biitish, Chinese, Moslem or Burmati, represent that if the 
monopolies continue, trade with Mandalay will come to an abso- 
lute standstill, ami thus cause seiious loss, if not suHbriim, to 
tin 1 trade of t ho two countries. The Viceroy diiects me to state 
to Your Excellency as forcibly as 1 can that it is certainly no 
longer possible to say the monopoly policy does not injure tiade. 
In the reign of the late King, monopolies were occasionally 
granted, hut upon representations made, they were usually 
modi licit. Duriug the first two years of the present King's 
reign, there were no monopolies, trade was unrestricted, and 
commerce increased greatly and rapidly. Now the memorials 
and assurances of the merchants as well as statistics of trade 
with Upper Burma for the last few months* make it very clear 
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that commerce has decreased, and will, if the monopolies con 
tiaue, suffer much further injury. The Viceroy believes the 
Government of His Majesty the King desire to remain on terms 
of friendship with the British, and desire both countries to be 
benefited by mutual commerce. Such friendship of intercourse 
is best maintained by means of communications set 011 foot by 
trade. Therefore there is nothing in the relations between the 
Indian and Upper Burman Governments to which the Viceroy 
attaches more importance than to unrestricted commerce. On. 
this account he desires that trade between the two countries should 
flourish! improve, and remain unrestricted. The treaties made 
with the late King were mainly directed to seeme the fulfilment 
of these desires. If, therefore, the Government of His Majesty the 
Kmg continue the policy of granting monopolies, the Viceroy will 
be compelled to regard the Government of Mandalay as iudiflorent 
to the maintenance of good relations with the British Govern- 
ment. The Viceroy disclaims any wish to interfere iu the internal 
affairs, fiscal or other, of Upper Burma, and desires to cultivate 
an increase of the friendship which, in times past, existed bet- 
ween tbe two countries. But ho oaunot but look upon the conti- 
nuance of a commercial policy such as has been adopted at 
Mandalay during the last few months, as an indication of dis- 
regard on the part of the Government of the King of Ax a of 
their duties towards a friendly Government. The Viccioy has 
caused me to address Your Excellency this strong remons- 
trance on the subject of the trade monopolies now obtaining in 
Upper Burma, and he directs me finally to say that if commercial 
affairs between the two countries continue iu their present slate, 
01 fall into a worse position in consequence of the continuance 
of the trade monopolies, the Government of lJis Majesty the 
King will be responsible for any diminution of friendship between 
the two countries which results from such proceedings ” 

Contrary to general expectation, and owing, probably to causes 
which yet remain to bo explained, this remonstrance has been 
followed by a marked change iu the hitherto impassible attitude of 
tbe King, and not only have the monopolies been abolished, but it 
is stated that he has determined to despatch an envoy to the 
Government of India. 


March 107/t, 1882. 
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POSTOEIPT. 

S INCE the above was written, it has "been announced from 
Rangoon that the preparations for the embassy are ap- 
proaching completion ; that it will be headed by the Pangyet 
Woon, with Tangyet Woon, who was educated at Woolwich, as 
Secretary, and that the 2nd April has been fixed upon for its 
departure from Mandalay. If this information is oorrect, it may 
reasonably be inferred that the despatch of the Envoy is some- 
thing more tliau a mere formality, and that the King is siucerely 
anxious for the establishment of improved relations with the 
British Government. 

The Englishman of this morning announces the selection of 
Sir Ashley Eden to succeed Sir Eiskine Perry as a Member of 
the Council of the Secretary of State for India. A better 
choice could uot have been made. 


March 31s/, 1S82. 







